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IS THERE AN EMPIRE FOREIGN POLICY?’ 


By Proressor A. E. ZIMMERN. 


THE object of the following paper is to continue the discussion 
of a problem which provoked a lively exchange of views at the 
Toronto Conference on British Commonwealth Relations last 
autumn. It is true that the report of the Conference Com- 
mission on this subject was eventually adopted with unanimity ; 
but, as anyone who has ever attended any conference of this kind 
is aware, such a report is apt to consist of phrases which mean 
one thing to one set of people and something else to another; 
and the volume of Conference proceedings will not contain the 
full record of the discussions leading up to its adoption. Indeed, 
had those discussions been destined for publicity they would 
necessarily have been less frank and by so much therefore the less 
valuable. 

It would, however, be somewhat misleading to leave the 
matter just where the published record leaves it. I propose, 
therefore, not indeed to penetrate behind the veil of privacy, but 
to take the printed material as it stands and to submit it to a 
critical examination from an independent standpoint in the light 
of the discussions that took place. Any conclusions arrived at 
in this way will, of course, be purely my own. 

Has the British Empire, as such, a Foreign Policy? The 
answer is in the negative. There is no common Empire policy, 
in the ordinary sense of that word, because there exists no body 
entitled to frame and to carry out such a policy. This is implied 
not simply by the Conference report, but by the terms of the 
Agenda drawn up before the Conference opened. The subject 
assigned to Commission I was not Commonwealth Foreign Policy 
but “the principles of cooperation in foreign policy.’”’ Co- 
operation between independent foreign policies is something 
entirely different from the conduct of a unified foreign policy. 


1 Paper read at Chatham House on February 12th, 1934, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, M.P., in the Chair. 
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This was no doubt accepted in principle by everybody before the 
Conference began: for it follows from the 1926 Imperial Con- 
ference Resolutions and from the Statute of Westminster. But it 
is one thing to admit a principle in theory and quite another to 
realise its working in practice, particularly at a time when foreign 
affairs are in a state of rapid evolution accompanied by serious 
tension. A great many people in this country have, I think, been 
taking it for granted that, however free the Dominions might now 
have become to conduct foreign policies on their own lines, in 
practice this would not present any serious difficulty. The Con- 
ference discussions showed that the problem cannot be dismissed 
in this confident manner but demands closer analysis. 

There are two factors brought out in the discussion which 
should be clearly understood in this country. 

One is that every Dominion has a foreign policy, or, to speak 
more precisely, an external policy, of its own which is the natural 
and necessary resultant of its particular geographical situation 
and the interests that have grown up around it. A good deal of 
the Commission’s time was taken up with expositions of these 
so-called “‘ regional interests’ and the problems arising out of 
them. This was undoubtedly one of the most valuable features 
of the Conference. I think that I am probably expressing the 
general feeling of my colleagues in the United Kingdom group 
when I say that we not only came to realise much more vividly 
than before what the world looks like when viewed from Ottawa, 
Pretoria, Canberra, Wellington and Delhi, but that we also dis- 
covered that some of the matters which, as seen from London, 
had always appeared to us to be of common interest to the whole 
Empire, did not necessarily seem so when viewed at a distance, 
and might indeed be regarded as mere regional interests of the 
United Kingdom. 

In some cases, in fact, a desire—an almost pathetic desire— 
was shown to save us, so to speak, from ourselves, to liberate us 
from the influences resulting from the bad company that we are 
keeping in Europe and from the habits contracted in a reprobate 
past. The most extreme example of this occurs in one of the 
memoranda contributed from the Canadian West, which has been 
printed since in a London review.! Commenting on the Balfour 
Declaration of 1926, where it is laid down that Great Britain, as 
the principal partner, must for some time to come continue to 
exercise the preponderant influence, this Canadian observer of 


1 Foreign Policy and the Empire: a Canadian View, by Professor A. R. M. 
Lower (in The Nineteenth Century and After, September, 1933). 
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the international scene, who, by the way, is a distinguished 
economic historian, remarks that 


“so far as foreign policy is concerned, the time is fast approaching 
when (if a common policy must be maintained) Great Britain, far from 
exercising the preponderating influence, must be prepared to give up 
the power of decision. If the Empire is to continue and until the 
secure establishment of the reign of law Great Britain must at all costs 
be kept out of European quarrels in her own interests. . . . London 
from one of the most secure has become one of the most exposed 
of European capitals. Great Britain’s policy, in her own interests, 
must therefore come unpleasantly close to peace at any price. Still 
more so in the Empire’s interests : for it is scarcely probable that mere 
sentiment could again stand a strain of the same magnitude as that 
which it stood from 1914 to 1918. Rather is it probable that another 
war involving Great Britain would see certain of the Dominions at once 
declare themselves neutral—that is, no longer British—and the others 
sooner or later following their example. Thus, quite possibly in bad 
blood, the Empire would disappear.”’ 


I have quoted this passage at some length because it contains 
in a highly distilled form the quintessence of a number of fallacies 
that are in circulation in some of the Dominions and, to a certain 
extent, in this country also. One of them is that the Empire is 
based on “‘ mere sentiment,” and sentiment of a kind which is 
incapable of withstanding a severe or prolonged strain. That 
point does not concern us for the moment, since we are discussing 
regional interests: we shall come back to it later. A second 
fallacy is that it is possible for Great Britain to stay out of European 
quarrels, even at the cost which our Canadian fellow-citizen begs 
us to incur for the sake of Empire unity—the pursuance of a 
policy of peace at any price. We could no doubt conceivably 
adopt such a policy, though it is easier to employ one’s imagina- 
tion on this theme in Winnipeg than in London: but for how 
long after some aggressive Power was in occupation of the North 
Sea and Channel ports should we remain an independent country ? 
And if we were no longer an independent country, would we be 
any longer eligible for membership of the British Commonwealth, 
even if its capital were moved to Ottawa, or perhaps to Winnipeg ? 
A third fallacy implicit in the argument is that a British Empire 
composed of units, some or all of which were pursuing a policy 
of peace at any price, would be worth preserving. There is such 
a thing as throwing away the substance to preserve the shadow. 

But I am not analysing the conclusions of this Winnipeg 
memorandum merely in order to indulge in dialectics, but because 
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its writer has had the courage—and it required courage—to face 
the logical consequences of arguments which one finds cropping 
up, rather more shamefacedly, of course, in this country. No one 
is urging us in public, as we are being urged from Winnipeg, 
deliberately to choose a policy of peace at any price. The argu- 
ment is presented in a more subtle form. We are being told that 
no other choice is possible. Here the Canadian professor has 
distinctly the better of us: he does not deck out what would be 
a free decision, an act of policy, in the trappings of inevitability. 
They are not fatalists on the prairie. 

Our reply to the Winnipeg critic, of course, is that if Canada 
has regional interests, so also has Great Britain. It may be 
regrettable that geography has forced us to entertain close rela- 
tions with the European continent, but that is a fact which the 
Dominions must accept, with all its consequences. If it involves 
keeping what a few Canadians regard as bad company, there is 
no alternative, except to tow our island into the mid-Atlantic, 
or, better still, to take a boat-hook and manceuvre Land’s End 
into the estuary of the St. Lawrence. 

What is true of our bad company is equally true of our repro- 
bate past. One or two of the delegates, who seemed to know 
more about the early history of the Empire than most of us had 
forgotten, professed to be apprehensive about their connection 
with a country which had so many “ imperialistic wars ”’ on its 
record. What guarantee, they asked, could we give them that 
we should not run amok again? Curiously enough, this line of 
reasoning did not always lead to the conclusion that the speaker 
would rather not belong to an Empire in which the predominant 
partner was liable to behave in such an unjustifiable manner. 
In at least one case, the problem was presented from a sur- 
prisingly different angle, namely, how could a formula be devised 
to permit a Dominion which refused to have any part or lot in 
such a war nevertheless still to remain within the Common- 
wealth? Here is a case where sentiment is evidently counted 
upon to resist a very considerable strain. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from recounting an incident 
which occurred to me in an English-speaking seat of learning in 
that beautiful Annapolis valley from which the French settlers 
were dislodged in the eighteenth century in circumstances familiar 
to readers of Longfellow. The discussion happened to turn on 
India and on the attempt to carry through the principle of trustee- 
ship to its final consummation in equal partnership within the 
Commonwealth. “ But what right,” demanded an _ insistent 
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voice, “ have you to be in India at all? ” For once the tu quoque 
was too obvious to be resisted. 

If one factor which must henceforward be taken into account 
is the regional interest of individual Dominions, including the 
United Kingdom, a second is the impossibility of drawing a hard- 
and-fast line between foreign affairs and domestic affairs, or 
between political issues and economic issues. In the world as 
it now is, however it may have been in the nineteenth century, 
both these distinctions have become blurred. External issues 
are often domestic issues and economic issues are often political 
issues. This point was incisively put by a Canadian speaker 
particularly well qualified to do so. 


“ One of the hard facts of this world [he remarked] is that each of 
the British nations is a democracy, and that it has a parliament, and 
that back of that parliament there are parties, and that parties are 
made up of politicians, and that one of the prime purposes of political 
parties is to turn governments out of office, and that there is no issue 
so useful for turning a government out of office as that it is giving 
more consideration to external than to domestic interests.”’ 


One instance of this must suffice—the part played by imported 
dairy produce in the last Canadian General Election, or, as it was 
more picturesquely described in the Conference, the way in which 
“the political ship of state in a certain Dominion struck a reef 
of New Zealand butter and forthwith foundered, with hardly a 
soul saved.” Here, if I may vary the culinary metaphor, you 
have a perfect example of an omelette composed of the four 
separate ingredients: domestic affairs, external affairs, political 
interests, economic interests. And in this particular case the 
domestic-economic combination made a stronger appeal to 
the people of Canada than the external-political, even though the 
outsider was within the Empire. No general conclusions can be 
drawn from a special case in a particular Dominion, but the 
incident is a very suggestive indication of the kind of forces that 
may be called into play in the foreign policy of individual 
Dominions, including that of the United Kingdom. 

The two factors which we have been analysing, regional 
interests and the interplay between external and domestic affairs, 
obviously present a serious difficulty for the working out of com- 
mon principles of policy between the States of the Commonwealth. 
The Conference faced this difficulty and overcame it by a state- 
ment of principle which may turn out to be of first-rate importance. 

“There is a distinction to be drawn [says the report] between 
ordinary matters of policy, in which local and regional interests are 
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rightly entitled to the first consideration, and questions involving the 
issues of peace and war, which involve not only the future of the 
Commonwealth but of Civilisation itself.’’ 1 


In other words, the report admits that for everyday purposes 
“ Canada First ”’ is not only an excusable watchword, but a right 
and proper watchword : but it attempts to fix a line beyond which 
local considerations of this kind should not be allowed to intrude. 
To put it in another way, the report lays down the doctrine of the 
continuity of foreign policy, and that not simply for individual 
Dominions but for the Empire as a whole: but this continuity 
is only to apply within a very narrow range, for questions in- 
volving the issues of peace and war. Outside these limits there 
can, and indeed inevitably will, be great variety in the policies 
adopted from time to time, both in the political and the economic 
field, and there is no danger to be apprehended for the Empire 
as a whole from the manifest impossibility of coordinating these. 
This is no doubt familiar doctrine to those who have for years 
past observed individual Dominions voting on opposite sides in 
technical committees at Geneva without any visible damage, 
either material or moral, to the unity of the Commonwealth : but 
it is perhaps not yet fully understood by those valetudinarian 
survivors from the nineteenth century who cannot contemplate 
a business bargain, still less an Economic Conference, between 
different communities of the Empire without trembling for its 
existence. 

It has been said that if the Empire could survive the Ottawa 
Conference it could survive anything. This is a most misleading 
way of stating the case. The Ottawa Conference was a conference 
dealing with what the Toronto report calls “‘ ordinary matters of 
policy ’’: it was therefore an occasion on which, to use the language 
of the report, ‘‘ local and regional interests were rightly entitled 
to the first consideration.” It was a “‘ Canada First,’ let me 
sacrifice euphony and say a “‘ United Kingdom First ” Conference 
—if you like, a horse-trading Conference. It was not concerned 
with the kind of issues upon the right handling of which the 
survival or extinction of the Commonwealth depends. Thus 
from the standpoint of this evening’s discussion, it was an entirely 
secondary affair, although no doubt it touched the fringe of more 
important issues. Therefore, so far from saying that if the 
Empire could survive the Ottawa Conference it could survive 


1 Toynbee (Arnold J., ed.): British Commonwealth Relations : Proceedings 
of the First Unofficial Conference, held at Toronto, September 14-21, 1933, Pp. 174 
(1934. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.). 
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anything, we ought really te reverse the epigram and say that 
if the Empire could not survive such a Conference as Ottawa it 
could not be trusted to survive anything: it had better be kept 
wrapped up and not allowed out at night. There are, I believe, 
some people in this country who seriously hold this view, who 
consider not only that the unity of the Empire is based entirely 
on sentiment, but that that sentiment is so fragile that it can be 
dissolved into thin air by a few weeks of hard bargaining about 
wheat and meat and coal and lumber. But surely it would not 
be very much more worth while belonging to a cotton-wool 
Empire of that kind than to a peace-at-any-price Empire. 

I need hardly add, Mr. Chairman, that the foregoing argument 
does not imply any judgment upon what was actually done at 
Ottawa or even upon the wisdom of holding the Conference at 
that particular time. Such considerations are quite outside this 
evening’s subject. 

We come now to those matters upon which, as the Conference 
held, continuity of policy is desirable independently of party 
politics, of local sentiment, and of the play of regional interests—to 
what one may call the central core of Commonwealth policy. Of 
what does this core consist? The report defines it in the passage 
already quoted as consisting of the issues of peace and war. In 
another passage it states the matter in a more positive way when 
it declares that it was “‘the unanimous opinion of the Com- 
mission that the dominating factor in Commonwealth policy ”’ 
(not, be it marked, the sum of the policy of individual Dominions 
—it is the more organic term ‘‘ Commonwealth policy ”’ which is 
employed) “‘ is the maintenance and promotion of peace.”’ Finally, 
in a third passage the report reproduces the famous sentences 
from the statement of the Balfour Committee in 1926: they are 
worth citing textually since the Toronto Conference based itself 
on the work of that Committee and its sequel. 

“The British Empire is not founded upon negations. It depends 
essentially, if not formally, on positive ideals. Free institutions are 
its life-blood. Free cooperation is its instrument. Peace, security 
and progress are among its objects.” 1 
The mere statement of these aims is sufficient to explain why so 
much of the discussion in the Conference turned upon the relation- 
ship between the Commonwealth and the collective system : since 
the purpose of the collective system is to promote among the 
peoples of the world as a whole the very objects which form what 


1 Great Britain: Imperial Conference, 1926: Summary of Proceedings, 


Cmd. 2768 of 1926, p. 14. 
M2 
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I have called the central core of policy for the peoples of the 
Commonwealth. Thus it is not surprising that, to quote the text 
of the report, 


“there was unanimity in the Conference that the peoples of the 
Commonwealth not only desired peace and policies tending towards 
peace, but also wished to give their fullest support to the Collective 
System, established since the close of the World War for this purpose.”’ ? 


Here then is part of the central core of Commonwealth policy. 
But it is not the whole. Thus far the policy stated might figure, 
with more or less of sincerity and substance, on the political 
programme or ministerial declaration of almost any government 
in the world. But it is followed in the report by a more concrete 
statement which provides some indication of the way in which 
the members of the Conference were inclined to interpret the 
first rather abstract enunciation of principle. 

“There was one other aspect of foreign policy [says the report], 
almost as central as peace itself, on which an equal unanimity was 
manifested in the Commission. This was the desirability of main- 
taining the closest possible association with the United States.” * 


On this policy ‘“‘ there was no hint of a discordant note: it was 
accepted as fundamental and self-understood.” It was indeed 
regarded as so axiomatic that it was not considered necessary to 
go into length in giving reasons for it. All that the report does 
is to quote what it calls ‘‘ the fullest and most representative 
statement ’” made on the matter at the Conference, which hap- 
pened to be from the lips of a member of the United Kingdom 
group. The chief reasons there given for close cooperation between 
the British Commonwealth and the United States were that “‘ the 
fundamental ideas of Americans and ourselves are really similar 
and often identical”’ and that therefore by working closely 
together we can ‘“‘ enormously increase our influence for good in 
the world at large.” 

Here then we have at last arrived at an Empire foreign policy, 
or, to be strictly and formally accurate, at a policy in pursuance of 
which continuous cooperation between the self-governing peoples 
of the Commonwealth can be assured, independently of the play 
of regional interests. 

Let us now ask ourselves what this policy actually is and how 
it is to be applied in existing circumstances. We have our 
marching orders; but where do they take us? 

It is here that, as the Conference discerned, the difficulties 


1 British Commonwealth Relations, p. 170. 2 Ob. cit., p. 171. 
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begin. Support of the collective system : Closest possible cooperation 
with the United States—what do each of these two formule mean ? 
And how can they be combined? What faces us here is not simply 
a problem of interpretation. It is above all a question of emphasis. 
On what do we lay the greatest weight? What importance do 
we attach to this or that element in the world situation? In 
seeking to answer these questions I cannot pretend to interpret 
the discussions of the Conference, first, because in the time 
available at Toronto it was impossible to go into these matters 
at all fully, secondly, because, even if we had done so, we should 
certainly not have reached agreement, and thirdly, because the 
international situation has undergone a radical change since 
the Conference met. As Mr. Gathorne-Hardy remarked in the 
article he wrote soon after his return,! if the Conference had been 
held after, instead of just before, Germany’s retirement from the 
Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations, the dis- 
cussion might have proceeded on somewhat different lines; and 
much water has flowed down the Thames and certain other rivers 
since Mr. Gathorne-Hardy wrote his article. 

In what follows, then, I will endeavour not so much to interpret 
the discussions of the Conference as to use them as guidance for 
the interpretation of a wider public opinion. No one in this 
country has, of course, the right to say “‘ Australia thinks this,” 
‘Canada thinks that.” At any given moment the recognised 
authorities must be better judges than any of us. But what we 
can do, indeed what we ought to do, is to be continually asking 
ourselves what the peoples of the various parts of the Common- 
wealth would be thinking if they had the fuller knowledge which 
is available to us here in London on certain matters of vital 
importance to them; in other words, if that time-lag in the diffu- 
sion of ideas and of trustworthy information which is such an 
obstacle to the formation of a common Empire public opinion, 
had for the moment ceased to operate. 

After all, it was for such an Empire public opinion that the 
Conference principles were laid down. A common policy pre- 
supposes common means for its diffusion and something like a 
common momentum for its execution. We are a long way away 
from that as yet, and Empire Press Conferences and other similar 
discussions do not seem to be bringing us appreciably nearer. 
But one can at least imagine the day when the chosen leaders of 
the different self-governing members of the Commonwealth will 
speak to the peoples of the whole Empire on these central issues 


1 International Affairs, November—December 1933, pp. 763-774. 
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of Empire policy as simply and directly as President Roosevelt 
speaks to the more compact but not therefore necessarily more 
homogeneous public of the United States. Many a mistake 
would have been avoided in the past if it had been possible to 
keep our various publics in touch in this way. 

Let us then proceed to ask what the two planks of Empire 
foreign policy mean to the peoples of the Empire. 

One thing I think we can say at once with assurance. They 
are not to be understood as being self-contradictory. When the 
man in the street throughout the Empire pledges his support to 
what is conveniently described as the collective system, he is 
not intending to favour a particular organisation of which the 
United States is not a member. We can, I think, rule out the 
idea that the Empire, or for that matter the Toronto Conference, 
is committed to what I would call the straitest sect of inter- 
nationalism, the view that, in existing circumstances, the League 
of Nations at Geneva and its Covenant form the be-all and the 
end-all of the collective system. The United States is not a 
member of the League of Nations. We know from President 
Roosevelt’s speech on December 28th last, that whatever we may 
have wished or expected, he has no intention of bringing the 
United States into the League of Nations during his present term 
of office. Thus to identify the collective system at this moment 
with the League of Nations would be to bring about a contra- 
diction between the two root principles of Empire policy. 

What then does the collective system mean for the peoples 
of the Commonwealth? We can perhaps find a clue in some words 
from a memorandum submitted from Canada, which happens to 
be from the pen of a man who has done yeoman service for the 
existing League of Nations. 


“ As the great experiment of the British Commonwealth faces the 
future [he writes], it is reasonably apparent that its disintegration or 
permanence, reduced to simplest terms, is disintegration in a War 
World or continuance in a Peace World. . . . Given a Peace World, 
we have no insurmountable problems; but given a War World, such 
problems are many and disintegration becomes merely a matter of 
time. That being so, the establishment of a Peace World becomes the 
dominating necessity for the Commonwealth as such.” 


What do these words mean? What policy do they lead up to? 

Ten years ago—perhaps even three years ago—their inter- 
pretation in terms of practical politics would have presented no 
difficulty. They would have been understood as, meaning that 
the British Empire was itself a Peace World—a group of self- 
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governing States between whom war was unthinkable, a League 
of Nations in microcosm, that side by side with it there was a 
more comprehensive League of Nations which was gradually 
extending the same system of cooperation within a common realm 
of law over the world as a whole, and that, under these circum- 
stances, the practical policy to be pursued was obvious—the 
promotion of the closest possible interdependence between the 
two systems, between the smaller but more completely con- 
solidated Peace World and the larger embryo Peace World. 

The time-lag being what it is, I fancy that something like this 
is still the view of vast numbers of British citizens. For them the 
collective system means an enlarged British Empire, that is to 
say, a system in which the relations between the member States 
resemble the relations between, say, South Africa and Australia, 
a system of friendly cooperation and give-and-take based on 
mutual confidence and goodwill. And of that spirit of confidence 
and goodwill Geneva has become the symbol. They are not 
familiar with the Articles of the Covenant, still less with the work- 
ing of the League in detail, about which, when it touches them, 
they are just as much inclined to grumble as about their own 
government at home. But they regard Geneva as the metropolis 
of a new Peace World and they are prepared to wait while its 
institutions grow and develop as their own have grown in the 
course of generations. Perhaps one could not unfairly sum up the 
League of Nations philosophy of the average British citizen in any 
of the five continents by saying that to him Geneva has come to 
represent, first, a symbol, and secondly, the first rough outline 
of a constitutional framework, which he expects or at least hopes 
will be filled in by a gradual process familiar to him from the 
history of his own country and from English history. That is 
what he means by “ the establishment of a Peace World.” 

Now unfortunately we have to face the fact that this process 
of growth is not at present proceeding as British public opinion 
expected it to proceed. The larger embryo League is not visibly 
taking shape and growing more and more like the existing British 
league. In the first place, it is not growing but, for the time 
being at any rate, it seems to be at a standstill. And in the 
second place, it does not seem probable that even if the tide turned 
and the League did grow stronger again, it would develop along 
the lines of the British Commonwealth. Indeed, all the plans 
proposed for strengthening it, whether by the organisation of 
sanctions or the abolition of the unanimity rule, or some quasi- 
compulsory procedure for the revision of treaties, run counter to 
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the tradition of free, voluntary cooperation which the Balfour 
Report picks out as being so characteristic of the British Common- 
wealth. Thus, whether we are optimists or pessimists about the 
future of the larger League, it seems clear that we must rule out, 
at least for the present, the likelihood of its developing upon 
British lines. We should have liked, if I may coin a word, to 
have been able to Britannicise the world through the League of 
Nations: but we must regretfully admit that it is not going to 
happen just yet. The members of the League are most of them 
not ready to be Britannicised, as we too rashly assumed that 
they were. Or perhaps it would be truer to say, not that we 
assumed that they were ready to work the League system on 
British lines, but that we never realised that there was any other 
possible way of working a League of Nations. But in fact there 
are a number of other ways. A close student of the League has 
remarked that there are almost as many Leagues of Nations as 
there are members of the League. Tot homines tot sententia. 
Tot nationes tot societates nationum. And do not let us imagine 
that these variants of the League idea are necessarily all inferior . 
to our favourite British version. The Dutch idea, the Swedish 
idea and the Swiss idea are all of them admirable in their way, 
but they are certainly none of them British. 

Once this is realised, it is not difficult to explain why the 
embryo League is so disappointingly slow in taking shape. The 
reason is that it does not rest upon a basis of agreed political 
principle. I would go further and say that it does not rest upon 
a basis of common thinking, feeling and willing. The British 
Commonwealth is a living reality without a constitutional frame- 
work because its peoples have a common attitude towards public 
affairs—if I were addressing a continental audience I would say a 
common political culture. The League of Nations, in spite of its 
elaborate /egal framework, is not at present a living reality and 
is therefore incapable as yet of true constitutional growth. Thus 
the analogy between the two leagues upon which British public 
opinion has been working breaks down : for if matters go on as at 
present there is no reason why the League of Nations should ever 
develop into anything resembling the British Empire. 

It may be a great disappointment to have to admit this, a dis- 
appointment which not everyone at the Toronto Conference was 
willing to face. But if any reality is to be attached to the idea 
unanimously entertained by the Conference that the Empire 
should be united for the support of the collective system, it is 
important to be quite clear as to why the League of Nations has 
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diverged from the British conception of a collective system and 
as to whether any alternative line of policy is open to us. 

Looking back over the past fourteen years, one can discern 
three principal reasons why the British idea of the League of 
Nations has not made more headway at Geneva. | The first is 
that, as already remarked, we have never made clear to our- 
selves—and here our propagandist organisations and, if I may say 
so, the religious bodies in particular, have been greatly to blame— 
that there was any other possible way of regarding the League of 
Nations than as an enlarged British Empire. Islanders we were 
when we entered the League and islanders we have remained, the 
Dominions at our side often out-Heroding Herod in this respect. 
Thus our ignorance and our insensitiveness to the unaccustomed 
have again and again repelled and chilled those who should have 
been our natural associatés and might even have become our 
pupils. A second reason is that, contrary to the original project 
of President Wilson, the League was thrown open to all States 
which wished to join, whatever the character of their institutions 
and of their actual political aims. In this way the difficulty of 
effective international cooperation was immensely increased. It 
would have been difficult enough in any case to establish a work- 
able collective system among nations all eager to cooperate, but 
with different notions as to how to cooperate. Geneva would 
at best have produced a very ragged team, showing traces of 
every known style of the game: but at least it would have been a 
team. But when there was super-added to these difficulties of 
training the presence of certain members who had no desire for 
team-work at all, but simply wished to make use of the arena to 
promote their own private purposes, the task of producing any- 
thing that the British members could regard as true cooperation 
became almost superhuman. The third reason why British ideas 
have not prevailed at Geneva is that our closest associate, the 
United States, has not been at our side, as was expected in IgI9Q, 
and, as we have already seen, is not immediately likely to join us 
at Geneva. 

The result is that the gulf between the Geneva League of 
Nations and the British idea of a collective system has been 
steadily widening throughout the last decade, until it has at 
length, through the events of the last two years in the Far East 
and in Europe, become plainly visible to the British public at 
home and overseas. This is perhaps not altogether to be regretted, 
for the strain of attempting to reconcile the two was becoming 
intolerable and was driving us to intellectual shifts which our 
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statesmen must have found increasingly irksome. It would be 
interesting to illustrate this by setting side by side speeches 
delivered on identical subjects in the House of Commons and at 
Geneva. Suffice it to say that we have reached a stage at which 
it is plainly useless to go on pretending that, to employ an American 
expression, the Peace World is just around the corner and that 
one more effort at Geneva will bring it into sight. 

I do not wish to be understood as disparaging what our own 
and other governments are trying to do at this moment at or 
through Geneva. All I mean is that these necessary labours are 
not part of the collective system as the man in the street under- 
stands it, and that there is a certain dishonesty in continuing to 
assure him that they are. We in this room are all perfectly 
aware, for instance, that, if a disarmament convention is eventually 
signed, it will not, in any future that we can contemplate, lead to 
war between its signatories being as unthinkable as war between 
Australia and South Africa or between South Africa and India. 
We are all equally aware that the atmosphere in which the con- 
vention is being negotiated is totally different from what President 
Wilson imagined that it would be when he drafted Article 8 of 
the Covenant. That is no reason for discontinuing the negotia- 
tion. But it is a reason for confessing to the public, what it has 
long ago discerned for itself, that the world in which these negotia- 
tions are being carried on is not the Peace World to which we 
looked forward in 1919. 

Are we then to dismiss the idea of a collective system in our 
time? Must we regard the Peace World as a mere dream, one 
of those insubstantial visions of which, from Plato onwards, the 
Western world has seen so many? Or is a Peace World, on the 
other hand, a practical political objective to be attained along 
lines of policy which can commend themselves to realists con- 
cerned with the weighing of political forces in the world of to-day 
rather than with dreaming dreams about to-morrow ? 

This is the question which a group on the Pacific Coast put to 
the author of what I may call the Peace World memorandum. 
‘‘ We are not clear,’ they said, ‘“‘ whether those who think that 
the British Empire cannot survive in a War World classify the 
present world as a Peace World or a War World.” 

Can we answer that question? Is the present world a Peace 
World or a War World? Surely we have only to look at a map, 
or better still at a globe, to realise that by far the greater part of 
the world is a Peace World. By a Peace World I mean a world 
ruled by governments and peoples animated by the kind of senti- 
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ments which the average British citizen associates, or would like 
to associate, with Geneva. I will not go so far as to say that the 
greater part of the world could pass under the British flag without 
feeling the difference, except, of course, as regards customs duties. 
But I do say that there is a distinction, absolutely fundamental in 
political theory and extending in practice to every act of policy, 
political, economic, social and even ecclesiastical, between govern- 
ments who desire peace in order that their peoples may enjoy 
well-being, living their own lives and going about their daily 
work without fear, and governments who, for one reason or another, 
have cast aside individual human values and have become 
obsessed with the idea of power. Such governments live in an 
atmosphere of war. Their world is a War World. It is of them 
that Mr. Frank Simonds was thinking when in a recent book ! he 
coined this terrible phrase: “‘ We have suddenly passed from a 
post-War into a pre-War period.” 

There are such governments to-day. We have no right to 
expect that we shall ever reach a time when there will be no such 
governments. There are sick people and lunatics and criminals 
in every community and we are quite reconciled to the fact that 
there always will be. That is no reason for despairing of social 
organisation. The fact that there are a few governments which 
are inculcating their peoples with foolish, romantic and danger- 
ously anti-social ideas is no reason for despairing of the establish- 
ment of a collective system in the Peace World that remains. But 
it 7s a ieason for looking plain facts in the face and realising that 
you cannot build up a Peace World out of materials drawn partly 
from a War World. Thus the answer to the question put by the 
Pacific Coast group, “Is the present world a Peace World or a 
War World? ”’ is that it is preponderantly a Peace World. 

Let me drive this point home at the cost of iteration, since 
there seems to be a curious confusion of thought on this subject 
even where one would least expect to find it. A distinguished 
speaker at a public demonstration last week declared that there 
were before this country—presumably he was thinking also of the 
Empire—four alternatives, and only four—isolation, alliances, 
anarchy and the League—and the context in the newspaper 
report seems to show that he was thinking of the League in its 
narrow technical sense. In using such language was he not for 
the moment forgetting the permanent aims and character of 
British policy as set forth in the Balfour Report of — Let 
me quote it again : 

1 Simonds (F. H.) : America and the Next War. 
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“ The British Empire is not founded upon negations. It depends 
essentially, if not formally, on positive ideals. Free institutions are 
its life-blood. Free cooperation is its instrument. Peace, security 
and progress are among its objects.” } 


Such a programme rules out isolation and anarchy, which are non- 
cooperative. But we have only to set the other two terms used 
by the speaker—alliances and the League—against the Balfour 
statement of principle to see that there is a confusion of thought 
involved in the sharp contrast between them. If Lord Balfour 
had ever been faced with the decision between our joining a smaller 
group of States with kindred ideals and a larger group in which 
the philosophy of despotism was predominant, we can be quite 
certain that he would not have rejected the first alternative out- 
right because it might have been described as an alliance. Fortu- 
nately we are not faced with any such clear-cut alternative to-day. 
The philosophy of despotism is not preponderant in the existing 
League. But it suffers from one vital defect: the great free 
Republic of the West does not belong to it. Thus surely there ‘is 
a fifth possible course which the eminent speaker has overlooked— 
what I would call the policy of the larger League or of an organised 
Peace World—in other words, the closest possible association, 
economic as well as political, between those States, happily over- 
whelmingly preponderant in the world of to-day both in numbers 
and resources, whose governments and political systems are 
“‘ essentially if not formally ”’ in sympathy with the positive ideals 
laid down in the Balfour Report as the permanent basis of British 
policy. If we stick to those ideals we are on the rock. If we 
lose sight of them, for the sake of organisation or symmetry or 
misguided idealism, we shall find that we are building on the sand. 

Our conclusion then is that the true basis for cooperation in 
foreign affairs between the peoples of the Commonwealth is to be 
found in a policy directed towards securing the greatest possible 
measure of cooperation with all those governments and peoples 
who are in true sympathy with our own ideals. 

Do you then, I shall be asked, reject the idea of a universal 
political society, a family of all States—that idea which is not 
only at the basis of the League of Nations but is also the assumption 
underlying the whole structure of international law? By no 
means do I reject it. For certain purposes the unity of the whole 
world is an inescapable fact. Even Germany has not pushed 
logic to the point of resigning from the Universal Postal Union. 
In necessariis unitas. But where there is a choice to be made 


1 Cmd, 2768 of 1926, p. 14. 
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between the rival principles of universality and morality, between 
symmetry and virtue, then the claims of formal order must yield 
to the higher claims of inward order. 

This is to put what must in practice always be a delicate issue 
in the sharpest theoretical form : but can we not feel certain that 
in deciding it in the sense suggested we are interpreting the true 
mind of the British peoples, who have certainly not freed them- 
selves from the mild domination of Downing Street in order to 
become entangled in an organisation alien to their political 
traditions and purposes? What the British peoples desire is not 
participation in running a machine but participation in freedom 
“in widest commonalty spread.’’ Let me close by quoting, with 
an occasional change of phrase, some words from an older philo- 
sopher of Empire than Lord Balfour. ‘‘ Deny them this participa- 
tion in freedom,” said Burke of the oversea British of his day, 
“and you break that sole bond which originally made, and must 
still preserve, the unity of your system. Do not entertain so weak 
an imagination as that your registers and your bonds, your 
affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets and your clearances, 
your covenants and your articles are the things that hold together 
the great contexture of the mysterious whole. These things do 
not make your League of Nations. Dead instruments, passive 
tools they are : it is the spirit of the communion that gives all their 


life and efficacy to them.”’ “‘ All this, I know,” he continued, as 
if to meet the objections of our present-day legalists, “ will sound 
wild and chimerical to the . . . sort of people who think that 


nothing exists but what is gross and material and who, far from 
being qualified to be the directors of the great movement of the 
world, are not fit to turn a wheel in the machine. But to men 
truly initiated and rightly taught, these ruling and master princi- 
ples, which, in the opinion of such men as I have mentioned, have 
no substantial existence, are in truth everything and all in all.” 

That surely is what the collective system must mean to us 
who have been nurtured on British ideals; and to maintain it 
and to strengthen its influence throughout the world by every 
means within our power is the only possible common policy for 
the free peoples of the Commonwealth. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. WIcKHAM STEED considered that an answer was first required 
to the question, Is there a British foreign policy? If, as it seemed 
to him, there was none, how could there be an Empire foreign policy ? 
In 1926, at the time of the Balfour Report, the British Government 
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had been recognised as possessing leadership in guidance as regards the 
foreign affairs of the Empire; since then it appeared to have had 
neither the wit nor the will to exercise that leadership. 

With regard to the regional interests of the United Kingdom and 
their effect on the Empire, if the opposite shores of the North Sea and 
Channel were held by a foreign Power of predominant military strength, 
the security of the United Kingdom would be menaced; and it was 
worth noting Walter Lippmann’s statement of the effect of this situa- 
tion on the United States, namely, that in the past whenever Great 
Britain had been at war in Europe, the United States had been obliged, 
either to fight against the enemies of Great Britain or against Great 
Britain herself. Had Professor Zimmern any definite ideas on Lipp- 
mann’s proposal that the United States should concert a policy with 
Great Britain and the Dominions in regard to any struggle in which 
Great Britain might be engaged, or any struggle in Europe? 

Nor could Great Britain hold aloof from Canadian, Australian and 
New Zealand regional interests in the Pacific. It certainly was not 
easy to look at the world from the shores of the Pacific and feel that it 
was a Peace World. Everyone was in favour of the collective system 
provided it cost them nothing. He wondered if the translation of a 
poem by Menander that had appeared in The Times—and had been 
attributed to “a later Simonides”’ (perhaps the Foreign Secretary 
himself)—might be taken as a hint that a more precise policy might 
be entertained by His Majesty’s Government in the future : 


“ If each would prepare, as his personal care, 

To punish the evil that men did, 

And would boldly declare he was ready to share 
In the sanctions for those that offended, 
Then the wicked would know 
They were watched—and go slow— 

And aggression would soon be exceedingly rare, 
Or might even be utterly ended.” 


If it was not possible to Britannicise the League of Nations—and, 
judged by the standard of the Balfour Report, that free institutions 
were the life-blood of the British Commonwealth, it was difficult to 
see how the aims of certain countries could be in harmony with British 
aims—was it not possible to Anglicise the common law of the world, 
beginning with the Peace World, by taking a stand on the wider instru- 
ment of the Kellogg Pact, and proposing acceptance by nations of the 
doctrine of English common law, that no citizen could be neutral in 
the presence of lawlessness? If first the Dominions and then the 
United States were approached and declared their willingness to 
uphold that doctrine, they would go a long way towards finding both 
a British foreign policy and an Empire foreign policy. 


QUESTION: Was it possible to have an Empire foreign policy 
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without an Empire financial policy, since the financial policy of govern- 
ments and private corporations was the stuff of which disputes were 
made ? 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN said that any common financial policy would 
require centralised government control and would be contrary to the 
Statute of Westminster and the Balfour Declaration of 1926. Financial 
disputes within the Empire might be an argument for setting up an 
Imperial Tribunal; and financial disputes between the Empire and 
other countries could be dealt with by the Hague and other tribunals. 


QUESTION: What countries did Professor Zimmern consider be- 
longed to the Peace World and what to the War World? If he pro- 
posed a system of alliances with the Anglo-Saxon world on the one 
hand against Japan, Germany and Italy on the other, would it not be 
the very means of bringing about war? What machinery did he 
intend should be established in place of the League of Nations ? 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN replied that the distinction he drew in theory 
between the Peace and War Worlds was a very delicate one to draw in 
practice and he was not going to divide the sheep from the goats. The 
essential point was whether people had a right criterion in thinking 
about Empire policy. He was not a bit afraid about alliances; the 
important thing was the spirit, the motive, the philosophy behind the 
alliances. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE said that it was difficult to see 
how these beautiful principles for the guidance of British Imperial 
policy would work out in concrete instances; for instance, in the 
possibility of Japan losing patience as regards the unoccupied spaces 
of Australia, or in the possibility of Canada getting tired of Japanese 
immigration. The principles of free institutions and democratic rule 
did not apply in those cases. Would not security of territory and 
protection of important British interests be a better basis than any 
idealistic political principles ? 

A Peace World and a War World were relative terms. All were 
peaceful, provided they got what they wanted. Collective action was 
impossible without force and means of organising it; as organised by 
the League of Nations it was merely ridiculous, since the strongest 
Power in each of the continents did not belong to the League. What 
was the good of talking of collective action except as regards the 
constituents of the British Empire ? 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN pointed out that the Balfour formula included 
“ security ’—‘‘ Peace, security and progress are among its objects.” 
The Peace World had frontiers which had to be defended. 


QUESTION : Was the President of the United States rightly inter- 
preting the wishes of the American people in saying that the United 
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States would not become a member of the League? Would they be 
willing to accept the Kellogg Pact and the Hague Court as the basis 
of the collective system ? 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN said he thought President Roosevelt rightly 
interpreted the feelings of Americans in thinking it inadvisable for the 
United States to enter the League. The Kellogg Pact was both simpler 
and more far-reaching than the Covenant of the League and was the 
natural pivot for American cooperation with the Peace World. 


Mr. F. DEVERELL said that the seeds of an Empire foreign policy 
were planted at the Ottawa Conference, and that Conference not only 
laid the foundations of Imperial economic unity but had proved the 
foundation upon which treaties with foreign countries were now being 
built. 

Without the Ottawa Agreements the Board of Trade could not 
have brought about the subsequent trade agreements with foreign 
countries. 

Ottawa had also proved an important stage towards a common 
monetary policy in the Empire. 

There were now four Central Banks formed in the Dominions, and 
as soon as the pound and the American dollar were stabilised, it was 
likely that an Empire pound would come into existence, but the link 
between the Canadian and American dollar made stability between 
the pound and the American dollar a first essential. By such means 
there would then be established a stable currency which would eventually 
function more or less throughout the world. 

He considered that the foreign policies of nations were dominated 
by their trade interests and that, as trade was in so large a measure 
influenced by common monetary standards, it was likely that the 
economic unity of the Empire would lead to a common Empire foreign 
policy, and this, in conjunction with a close understanding with the 
United States, would be to the advantage of the whole world. 


Str Kart KNuDSEN did not altogether agree with the remarks that 
had been made about the Ottawa Conference. The trade agreements 
with other countries would have been far better and would have been 
far easier of achievement if it had not been for the limitations placed 
on them at Ottawa. He did not agree that the Ottawa Conference 
was something apart from the evening’s subject of discussion, for 
economics and politics were inextricably intertwined. He wondered 
if the Conference had had an educational value for the representatives 
of the Dominions. Had they learnt that Great Britain depended on 
being a world trader, and that if, for reasons of their own, they developed 
industrial life and made it impossible for trade between them and the 
mother country to be complementary, Great Britain must trade with 
those countries in Europe which understood her position? Did Pro- 
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fessor Zimmern find at Toronto that it was understood by the Dominions 
that they should so arrange their economic policy as not to make 
demands on Great Britain which would be subversive of the attainment 
of close cooperation with those nations which understood the principles 
underlying the Balfour Declaration and were prepared to act in accord- 
ance with the collective system and international law? Many threads 
between Great Britain and other countries were wearing thin because 
those countries felt they were being placed in a lower class. 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN replied that the Ottawa Conference had 
certainly had an educative effect in Canada and the proceedings of the 
Canadian Tariff Board showed appreciation of the fact that the United 
Kingdom lived by external trade. He freely admitted that an Imperial 
Economic Conference like Ottawa touched the fringe of international 
relations. He believed that Imperial policy should be one of the 
closest association, economic and political, with all the other countries 
in the Peace World. The question arose, should one give most- 
favoured-nation treatment to countries that were obviously in the War 
World, whose whole industrial system was preparation for war? 
Even the nineteenth-century economists, he believed, would not have 
said they should be treated on the same basis as the others. 


Mr. J. H. HARLEY said that Professor Zimmern’s remarks on the 
idea of regional policy and the disposition of the Dominions to refuse 
to admit that the affairs of Europe had any interest for them, made 
him feel that the deduction he had drawn from the previous meeting 
on the Toronto Conference was premature; he thought it had then 
been implied that ground had been gained in that respect. If the 
League was to be assimilated to the so-called free association of peoples 
in the British Empire and those others who had similar objects in view, 
and the rest were to be left out in the cold, he shared the anxiety of a 
previous speaker and thought it opened up a miserable prospect. 

In comparing a Britannicised League with the existing League of 
Nations, it had been suggested that the sanctions laid down in the 
Covenant implied force, whereas free cooperation did not. But the 
Colonies and Dominions relied wholly on Great Britain for defence 
without the slightest fear, and if there were any doubt as to the possi- 
bility of Great Britain defending any one of the Dominions that might 
be attacked by aggression, would the Commonwealth hold together ? 
It was the absolute unreliability of the British Government on this 
question of sanctions which had been the main obstacle to all efforts to 
produce greater unanimity as to collective action. 


Mr. GATHORNE-Harpy thought that those Canadians were wrong 
who said that war would mean the destruction of the British Empire ; 
what they were afraid of was not so much the break-up of the Empire 
as the internal split that would come about in a crisis if they had to 
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decide whether or not to follow Great Britain. Those who would not 
follow would then be cut off from what would probably be the majority 
opinion of the country. United Kingdom statesmen were too nervous 
of displeasing the Dominions in following the foreign policy they be- 
lieved to be right. If they boldly took the line they thought best for 
the peace of the world and the interests of Great Britain and her 
Empire, they would be overwhelmingly supported all over the Empire. 


QuEsTION: What opinions had been expressed by the different 
Dominions as to the action Great Britain ought to have taken in the 
Manchurian question ? 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN replied that different people in the different 
groups had different views. It was interesting to find that the section 
of Canadian opinion which laid such stress on the Statute of West- 
minster and the complete equality of Canada with Great Britain was 
the section which was inclined to criticise the United Kingdom for not 
having taken a stronger line and been more loyal to the Covenant in 
the Manchurian question. One had only to say in answer that Great 
Britain had listened for Canadian opinion and had received no en- 
couragement to take strong action. 


A MEMBER said that he had been absent from Australia for two 
years, so could not say what was the relative importance of the two 
views held there. One view was, in his opinion, shortsighted; it was 
satisfied that Japan had found an outlet on the continent of Asia 
which it was hoped would keep her occupied. The other view was 
that the action of the Great Powers had established an exceedingly 
bad precedent, likely in the long run to react more to the detriment of 
Australia than the distraction of Japan in Manchuria would to her 
benefit. 

He could not agree with Mr. Gathorne-Hardy that in a War World 
the British loyalty of the majority of Dominion citizens would prevail 
over the local loyalty; he feared it would not do so in Canada or in 
Australia, and certainly not in Ireland or in South Africa. If Common- 
wealth loyalty were to be presented as another nationalism, competing 
with local nationalism, it would not in the long run survive; only if 
presented as something other than nationalism could it hope to 
continue. 
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JAPANESE COMPETITION IN WORLD 
MARKETS! 


By ProFessor T. E. GREGORY 


THE subject you have asked me to speak on is one which 
has perhaps occupied an undue proportion of space in the world’s 
press for the last twelve months. I have spent the last four or 
five days reading an admirable collection of press-cuttings in 
the Library of Chatham House covering the last eighteen months 
of the so-called Japanese problem. I cannot repeat all the 
speeches or refer to all the conventions which have been held 
upon this particular subject. Manchester, which used to work 
and sometimes to speak, now speaks and sometimes works, but 
apart from the specific Lancashire aspect of the problem, there 
have been a whole series of protests from a very large number of 
miscellaneous countries. There have been negotiations between 
Great Britain and Holland; there have been meetings of the 
International Silk Federation; there have been conversations in 
India between the Indian cotton spinners and the Japanese, and 
between ourselves and both of them; and very recently—in 
the Manchester Guardian of January 6th of this year—there 
appeared a highly interesting list of some twenty-seven countries 
who, by the admission of the Japanese themselves, have under- 
taken in part or in whole to impose impediments to Japanese 
trade. I therefore need say nothing more about the inter- 
national scope of the interest in this problem, or about the 
passionate indignation which Japanese competition is at the 
moment arousing in the breasts of business men belonging to 
many different countries and interested in many different branches 
of activity. 


Let me begin by asking what is the fundamental problem 
which we in Great Britain, in common with the rest of the world, 
have to face when we are considering this particular issue? I 
think there is general accord as to what that fundamental prob- 
lem is—it is the extraordinary growth of the Japanese popula- 
tion. I do not think that this is specifically or peculiarly a 


1 Address given at Chatham House on February 2oth, 1934, Sir Alan Anderson, 
K.B.E., in the Chair. ; 
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problem of Eastern habits of life. If one goes back a hundred 
years, one can parallel the present growth of Japanese popula- 
tion by our own growth of population in the first decades of 
what is called the Industrial Revolution. Nevertheless, the 
modern world is faced with the growth of Japanese population 
as the root cause of Japanese competition. 

The problem is sometimes misunderstood. There is some- 
times an opinion that the growth of Japanese population is 
likely to continue in the future as it is proceeding at the present 
time. But even if one takes the moderate point of view which 
is presented by certain Japanese economists, the problem remains 
a sufficiently serious one. There was presented to the Banff 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations last August an 
extremely interesting and valuable paper by Professor Uyeda, 
on the future of Japanese population, and I want to begin by 
explaining what his highly competent computations amount to. 

In the last decade there has been a relative stability in the 
absolute number of births in Japan; they fluctuate around the 
figure of 2-1 millions per annum. Now assume that there is no 
increase in the absolute number of births per annum; assume 
further that there is no improvement in infant mortality in 
Japan; what is likely to be the result for the next twenty years? 
It is a very startling one. In the first place, by 1950 the popula- 
tion of Japan will be in the neighbourhood of 78 to 80 million 
people. In the second place, the number of people who consti- 
tute the working population, that is to say, the number of people 
between fifteen and sixty, will increase between 1930 and 1950 
by 10 million people. If half of them are women and have there- 
fore not got to work, that means that in the next twenty years or 
so the Japanese economy is faced with the following problem : 
How can they employ each year an additional number of people 
varying from a quarter to half a million? That is the problem 
which the actually existing population of Japan presents, on the 
assumption that the death-rate does not fall and the absolute 
number of births does not rise. It is therefore not at all a ques- 
tion of introducing birth-control methods into Japan or any- 
thing of that kind. With the actual number of people already 
born, the Japanese Government and the Japanese people are 
faced with the problem of providing methods by which Io million 
people now alive will be able to find a livelihood. 

Let us ask ourselves, before we address ourselves to the 
problem of Japanese international competition, what are the 
possible solutions from the technical economic point of view. 
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You have a population which will expand within the next twenty 
years by 10 million people of working age; what are you going 
to do with them? 

The first and most obvious solution is to send them abroad 
—to emigrate the surplus population. It does not require many 
words to show that, in the case of Japan, this is no solution, for 
more than one reason. Not only is the greater part of the world 
closed to Japanese immigration ; the Japanese themselves, judging 
by the experience of the past, show no very considerable desire 
to expatriate themselves in foreign lands. I think that we in 
the West have grossly exaggerated the possibilities of Japanese 
emigration, even to such areas as Manchukuo, partly because 
Manchukuo is destined to be a centre of Chinese immigration, 
partly because, so far as one can see, the Japanese do not want 
to migrate even to favourable areas. At any rate there is no 
evidence whatever that the problem of employing 10 million 
additional people can be solved, even to the extent of 5 per cent., 
by increased emigration of the Japanese to overseas areas. 

A second possibility, which if the world were what it was 
three hundred years ago one might have considered seriously, is 
denser settlement upon the existing land area of Japan. There 
again I have only to refer you to the existing statistics of the 
density of population in the Japanese rural districts. One knows 
in a broad kind of way that the density of the farming popula- 
tion in Japan is immeasurably greater than it is here, and if one 
were to assume Lhe rationalisation of Japanese agriculture, it is 
absolutely certain that the density of population in the rural 
districts of Japan would be diminished rather than increased. 
Therefore what the Germans call “ inner colonisation ’’—denser 
settlement upon land which is fixed in amount—is absolutely 
impossible in the case of Japan. 

That excludes two great possibilities. Of the two remaining 
possibilities, the first is a tendency which is manifest in every 
country of the world to-day. As the world gets richer the pro- 
portion of people who devote their working activity to the render- 
ing of direct services goes up. I know that in saying this I am 
offending the common sense of many people, because, as we all 
know from painful experience, domestic service is more and 
more difficult to obtain. Nevertheless, as a country improves 
in wealth, the tendency in the modern world is that the propor- 
tion of the population engaged in direct service goes up. Let 
me illustrate from the case of the United States. In the decade 
before the depression, the proportion of the American population 
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engaged in direct manufacture fell; what happened to the people 
who were displaced? A very large proportion of them went 
into such things as hotel service, beauty parlours, and garages. 
It is therefore possible that if the standard of living in Japan 
goes up, the proportion of the population engaged in rendering 
services, which cannot be either imported or exported, will go 
up. But that will only take up, at best, a certain part of the 
increment of population. (Of course, if Japan goes “ Nazi,’”’ you 
will have a large private army, and that will in part solve the 
unemployment problem, but I am not thinking of that.) 

There is a fourth solution, not a very happy one—the kind 
of solution which might have been propounded in a very pessi- 
mistic moment by a very pessimistic classical economist. It is 
possible to keep a larger number of people upon the same area 
of land, provided that you are prepared to see them suffer an 
actual reduction in their standard of life. It is possible that 
this immense increase in the total population of Japan may 
involve an actual fall rather than a further rise in the Japanese 
standard of life. That is not a very welcome outlook, because 
it has certain repercussions upon the Japanese capacity for inter- 
national competition, to which I shall refer again at a later 
stage. 

Apart from these four possibilities—emigration, closer land 
settlement, a reduction in the standard of life, an increase in the 
proportion of the total population engaged in rendering services 
rather than in making things—there is only one alternative ; 
that is, the expansion of Japanese trade all over the world. I 
believe that Japan finds herself at the present moment, both as 
regards population and as regards the alternatives so far as govern- 
ment policy is concerned, in the same position as that in which 
we found ourselves at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
We also had open to us exactly the possibilities which Japan has 
open to her, but under circumstances which were very much 
more fortunate for us than present circumstances are for Japan, 
and in the end we solved the problem of the growth of British 
population by a vast increase in the volume of British overseas 
trade. We ought not, therefore, to be surprised if the force of 
circumstances urges Japan in the same direction. 


I have said nothing so far, I hope, which indicates my solu- 
tion of the particular problems which the world will have to face 
as a consequence of Japanese overseas trade expansion. I have 
simply tried to put to you the various alternatives which are, in 
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fact, open to Japan, and I argue that it is inevitable, from the 
Japanese angle, that they should try to expand their overseas 
trade as far as possible and as largely as possible. That brings 
me to the first of the technical questions which we have to face, 
namely, what is Japan’s proportion of the total trade of the 
world? And secondly, how has that proportion been altering 
in the last few years? 

Here I come to the first reassuring factor. There has been 
an enormous exaggeration of the quantitative importance of 
Japanese trade in the aggregate trade of the world as a whole. 
As you know, the League of Nations publishes every two years 
an exceedingly interesting volume which sums up, in terms of 
million gold dollars, the imports and exports of the world and 
gives, as a kind of ready reckoner, the proportion of that total 
trade which is to be attributed to each particular country. I 
have taken out the figures for the last years available—19g29, 
1930, 1931. In those three years the proportion of Japanese 
exports to the total exports of the world, and the proportion of 
Japanese imports to the total imports of the world, hardly 
altered; moreover, it is an astonishingly small proportion of the 
total. Let me give you the figures : 


In 1929 Japanese imports were 2-8 per cent. of total world trade. 


1, 1930 ” » 2:56 » 

», 1931 i ie 2:82 a S 

In 1929 Japanese exports were 2-9 percent. of total world trade. 
” 1930 ” ” 2°7 ” ” ” 

” 193! ” ” 29 ” ” ” 


That is to say, Japanese exports and imports are roughly one- 
thirty-third of the total trade of the world. 

You may ask what is our own proportion. If you take the 
imports of the United Kingdom and of the United States and 
compare them with the imports of Japan, you will see that, 
broadly speaking, we had in 1931 some six times and the United 
States some four times the imports of Japan. In 1931 our 
imports amounted to 17-2 per cent. of the total trade of the 
world, and those of the United States to about 10 per cent. 


In 1929 British exports were 10-7 per cent. of total world trade. 


»» 1931 ” ” 9°4 ” ” » 
In 1929 U.S.A. exports were 156 per cent. of total world trade. 
» 193I », » 126 ly, ” ” 


These figures are not conclusive so far as the general argument 
is concerned, but they do serve to warn us against the prevalent 
impression that Japan is simply driving us all into the dustbin. 
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Even at the depth of the depression, British and American trade 
was more important than Japanese—quantitatively. 

What has been happening since then? I have no League of 
Nations figures to refer to and I must apologise for asking you to 
listen for a moment to my own calculations. In the last two 
years there is no doubt whatever that the relative position of 
Japan has greatly improved. I have taken the figures of yen 
exports, so as to avoid the ridiculous result of trying to translate 
Japanese figures in terms of Japanese currency into gold figures, 
and have translated them into statistical figures by dividing the 
actual exports and imports of Japan by the Japanese price level 
of each year, to see what the quantum of Japanese trade looks 
like after reducing all the figures to a comparable basis. If you 
take 1929 as 100, the position of Japanese trade is roughly as 
follows : 


In 1930 it had fallen to 86. 
> BORE) “Ss _ 81. 
os 2032 . risen ,,. 80. 
»» 1933 it had attained its pre-depression quantum. 


One can measure the improvement in the relative position of 
Japan by saying that whereas, broadly speaking, the aggregate 
international trade of the world to-day is certainly not more 
than 50 to 70 per cent. of what it was in 1929, the volume of 
Japanese trade is what it was before the depression began. 
Translated into terms of proportions, it is probably equivalent 
to say that, whereas Japanese trade in 1929 was some 3 per 
cent. of the world’s trade, while the world’s trade has halved, 
Japanese trade has remained unaltered in quantum and there- 
fore is now probably between 6 and 7 per cent. of the aggregate 
trade of the world—a startling improvement, I agree, but not 
so startling that we ought to get ourselves into the worst of all 
possible panics in which we can no longer think at all. 

Moreover, if one examines the actual distribution of Japanese 
trade between the various continents of the world in the last 
two years, one does notice striking changes, but not such striking 
changes that we ought immediately to become panic-stricken. 
The figures I am going to quote now are again my own calcula- 
tions, derived from the ten months of the year 1932-33 given 
in the last bulletin of the Misubishi Company. In terms of the 
Japanese yen, Japanese exports rose by roughly 50 per cent. 
between 1932 and 1933. That is simply due to the fall in the 
external value of the Japanese currency, and the figures show 
that even the very considerable fall in that external value does 
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not involve a very striking change in the distribution of Japanese 
trade to any particular country. In 1932, nearly half of Japan’s 
export went to other Asiatic countries, namely, 48 per cent.; 
in 1933, the proportion was 49 per cent. In 1932, 9 per cent. 
of Japan’s exports went to Europe; in 1933, the proportion was 
still 9 per cent. In 1932, 32 per cent. of Japan’s exports went 
to America; in 1933, the proportion was 28 per cent., and that 
decrease was mainly due to the appalling decline of the United 
States consumption of raw silk, in consequence of the disasters 
which were overcoming America. In 1932, 6 per cent. of Japan’s 
exports went to Africa; you have heard a great deal about the 
penetration of West Africa and Egypt by Japanese goods since 
then, but in 1933, the proportion had only risen to 7 per cent. 
If you take Australasia, in 1932 the proportion of Japan’s exports 
going there was 3 per cent.; and it was the same in 1933. In 
1932, the proportion of Japan’s exports going to Central and 
South America was 2 per cent.; in 1933, it was 4 per cent. I 
suggest to you that here is a country which, in terms of its local 
currency, increases its exports by some 50 per cent., a country 
which has caused alarm to every other competing country, and 
yet when you examine the figures, you find a very startling 
similarity of distribution in a year of relatively bad depression 
as well as in a year of relatively good trade. So I think we 
should keep our heads until further notice. 

Of course it is quite true that these aggregate figures cover 
some very startling and surprising changes as regards particular 
industries. The two industries which, from the standpoint of this 
country, most come into the picture are, in the first place, cotton 
textiles, and in the second place, artificial silk. For the first 
time in the history of both countries, in the year 1933 Japanese 
exports of cotton textiles exceeded British exports; we are no 
longer the greatest cotton-exporting country in the world, but 
have yielded that place to Japan. Similarly, if one takes the 
figures of Japanese production of rayon, of artificial silk, one 
finds that there has been in the last three years an enormous 
increase in the aggregate production. The following are the 
figures : 

Export of cotton textiles in million square yards. 
Japanese. British. 
1930 . . . . 1572 2500 
1933 - ° : . 2089 2031 
That is a very startling change, and if you take the figures of 
artificial silk production, I do not know that the picture is not 
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even more alarming. 1932 is the last year for which I happen 
to have figures, and in that year Japanese output was nearly 
30,000 metric tons of artificial silk, as against some 12,000 metric 
tons in 1929. Between 1929 and 1932 Japan has increased her 
output from 6 per cent. of the world’s output to 12} per cent. 
And there are other industries of a very miscellaneous character 
in which Japanese competition is asserted, without any very 
valid proof, to be sweeping everything before it. The Federa- 
tion of British Industries is very alarmed on the subject of india- 
rubber boots, and in other industries Japanese competition is 
making itself uncomfortably felt. 

Now, what have been the aggravating factors in Japanese 
competition? The first and most obvious is the depreciation in 
the external value of the Japanese currency. We left the gold 
standard in September 1931; the Japanese abandoned it on 
December 13th of the same year, but for various reasons they 
have been more successful than we have been in reducing the 
external value of their currency. At the present time the sterling 
value of the yen is in the neighbourhood of Is. 2d.—about 60 to 
70 per cent. depreciation. There is one very remarkable feature, 
however, about Japanese competition, to which insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid by the British press in the last few months. 
Whilst Japanese competition has become more intense than it 
was, in the course of the year 1933 the depreciation of the Japanese 
yen has not become worse. The Japanese have been successful 
in the last twelve months in keeping the sterling value of their 
currency relatively stable. Therefore we cannot say that the 
aggravated competition of Japan in the world is due to the fact 
that they have allowed the value of their currency to fall pro- 
gressively below the value of our own. It would be comforting 
if it were true, but unfortunately it is not. Without any ques- 
tion whatever an initial advantage was given to Japan by the 
fact that she did allow the external value of her currency to fall 
faster than we allowed the external value of our currency to fall, 
but that particular advantage has come to an end, at any rate 
for the present. 

A second aggravating factor is, of course, the fact that the 
internal level of costs—the cost of living, the level of wages, the 
level of prices—has not corresponded to the fall in the dollar or 
gold or sterling value of the yen. In other words, just as the 
dollar, and I suppose also sterling, is undervalued at the present 
time, so is the Japanese currency; and, as every fellow economist 
will recognise, one of the most difficult problems in the world is 
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to estimate how far any particular currency is undervalued. 
The level of wholesale prices in Japan has been going up in the 
last twelve months; the cost of living has been going up very 
much less; and the cost of wages has been going up less still. 
So one of the aggravating factors has been the undervaluation 
of the Japanese currency abroad; I do not want to give any 
quantitative estimate of it at the present stage. 

A third and more sinister aspect of the situation is one to 
which no quantitative estimate can be attached by anybody. 
It is now admitted that, at any rate in the cotton-spinning 
section of the Japanese textile industry, and possibly in other 
industries as well, Japanese organisation is at least equal to, if 
not superior to, that of the rest of the world. I doubt if even 
the most expert of cotton men could tell us how many cents in 
the dollar this superior organisation is really worth, but we must 
take it as a fact that one of the aggravating factors is the superior 
organisation of Japanese industry as compared particularly with 
that of Great Britain. 

A fourth aggravating factor, one that I need not dilate upon, 
is that throughout the whole of this period the rest of the world 
has been suffering from the most intense depression, so that 
successful competition appears doubly unpleasant, because one 
is not able to retaliate in kind. 


Now I come from the analytical to the constructive part of 
what I have to say—at least 1 hope it is constructive. Is there 
any solution? If so, what is it? There is one thing which I 
desire to say at this stage which may not be very popular with 
business men. I desire to say it because I wish to keep my 
conscience as an economist as clear as possible. It is this. One 
does sometimes see in the press rather wild statements to the 
effect that unless something is done about Japanese competition, 
there will be universal undercutting of all Western industry by 
the aggressive Japanese. I believe myself that that is a com- 
plete fallacy. I do not believe it is possible for any one country 
to undercut successfully the whole of the rest of the world, for 
one very simple reason. Let us suppose that Japan does possess 
an advantage over the rest of the world in everything that she 
tries to do, from the manufacture of radio-sets to the production 
of economists, it does not follow that Japan is equally superior 
in everything. If, therefore, we had a completely free trade 
world, if people were guided purely by considerations of profit, 
the Japanese would concentrate upon the production of those 
No. 3.—VOL. XIII. N 
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particular things in which their relative advantage was greatest, 
and would leave to the rest of the world the manufacture of 
those things in which her relative advantages were less. It may 
be perfectly true—although I deny it—that Japan is better at 
everything than we are. It does not follow from that at all 
that we ought to indulge in the nightmare of Japan continuing 
to sell everything to us while buying nothing from us in return. 
As a matter of fact, that is an absolute impossibility from the 
economic standpoint. If the world were on the gold standard 
and Japan continued to sell to the rest of the world without 
buying, the effect would be an enormous drain of gold to Japan 
and a consequential rise of prices which would reduce her relative 
export advantage. If the rest of the world and Japan were on a 
paper standard and Japan tried to export everything to the 
West and bought nothing from the West, the effect would be a 
terrific scramble in the exchange market for the means of pay- 
ment for the Japanese imports; this would raise the level of the 
Japanese exchange, which would, in its turn, reduce the advan- 
tages of those particular Japanese industries whose superiority 
over the rest of the world was least. So, whilst not in any way 
denying the urgencies of the moment and the difficulties of the 
problem, I do beg you not to conceive of the problem in terms 
of a universal undercutting of the West by the East. I believe 
that to be a complete economic fallacy. 

There are three points that I wish to raise specifically before 
I pass to the constructive alternatives. The first is this. When 
we are considering what we ought to do about Japanese compe- 
tition, we ought to draw a clear line of distinction between 
industries which represent, as it were, the growing tendencies of 
the age, and industries the future of which, in every part of the 
world, is extremely uncertain. I believe that when we are con- 
sidering, for instance, the problem of Japanese competition in 
artificial silk, we have to look at it from an entirely different 
angle from that from which we consider the problem of Japanese 
competition in cotton. The distinction is between industries 
which are subject, as rayon is, to an elastic demand, and industries 
which are subject, as cotton appears to be, to an inelastic demand. 
The kind of solution of Anglo-Japanese relations which is appro- 
priate in the first case is not necessarily the kind of solution which 
is appropriate in the second case. That is the first of my warning 
notes. 

The second of the warning notes is that in certain cases, not 
in all, it is probable that the effect of Japanese competition is to 
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satisfy demands which would never have been satisfied at all if 
Japan had not produced as cheaply as she is actually producing. 
May I draw your attention to one very striking illustration? 
Some year and a half ago the Federation of British Industries 
issued a pamphlet entitled, The Menace of Japanese Competition. 
(I have said to a respected member of that organisation what I 
will now say here.) I think it was a misleading and mischievous 
pamphlet so far as its tone goes, but there was one illustration 
to which I desire to refer—the case of rubber boots, or canvas 
boots with rubber soles. We all know that India in the course 
of the last three or four years has been subject to extreme pressure 
in consequence of the fall in the international value of the raw 
materials which she has been producing, yet this very pamphlet 
contains statistics relating to the importation of these canvas 
boots with rubber soles to India, which show that the importa- 
tion has gone up from 1I-g million to 5:0 million between 1928-9 
and 1930-1, and by far the greater part of the additional import 
is due to Japanese imports. If you have a country which increases 
its imports of a new commodity by 150 per cent.—it is a new com- 
modity from the standpoint of the Indian peasant—during a period 
of intense depression, it is obviously due to the fact that this com- 
modity is being offered at prices so low that it taps a demand 
which would not otherwise exist. We may be quite certain that 
in such cases Japan is doing an inestimable favour, in that it is 
educating people who have never been accustomed to a particular 
thing to require it in the future. 

My third point is this. Japan is an importer as well as an 
exporter, and the Japanese balance of trade does on the whole 
reveal an excess of imports over exports. The more Japanese 
industries grow, the more significant does Japanese economy 
become to the entire raw-material-producing world. Do not let 
us suppose that Japan alone is in the position of performing an 
economic miracle, and exporting commodities without importing 
the raw materials out of which those commodities are made. 

Those are the three warning points which I wish to raise 
before I turn to the last section of what I have to say. 


What can we do about it? There are three alternatives, and 
only three. The first is to gamble upon the possibilities of the 
world recovering. We have had scares in previous depressions, 
not perhaps as hysterical as the present, but hysterical enough. 
We had the great anti-German scare of the ’eighties of the last 
century; we have had recently the great anti-Russian scare; 
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we have had the American scare; and we are now going through 
the Japanese scare. May it not be the case that, if we can solve 
the intolerable problems with which the world is faced to-day, 
although Japan will continue to be a more serious com- 
petitor than she was in the past, we shall recognise the true 
dimensions of the problem? Certainly one of the difficulties has 
been disposed of for the moment; Japan is no longer depreciat- 
ing her currency—a first step towards an Anglo-Japanese rap- 
prochement, I hope, in other directions. But I am quite well 
aware of the fact that the world may not solve its problems, and 
then we are face to face with difficulties which may prove insoluble. 
A second alternative is to go for the whole problem of Japan- 
ese competition in the way so many agitated meetings and com- 
mittees demand, and to attempt to curb the danger by tariff 
walls, exclusions, quotas, the abandonment of the most-favoured- 
nation clause, the imposition of anti-dumping duties, the raising 
of tariffs every time the yen falls a penny, and so forth—a real 
slap-in-the-face tariff all round. This is the most popular solu- 
tion at the moment—I recognise its popularity—except with 
those people who start thinking things out. Now the direct 
impact of Japanese competition upon British trade and industry 
is not very great. Nobody has ever complained that the home 
market—the market represented by Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland—is in danger of being overwhelmed by Japan, though 
there are even people who are afraid of that. The real complaint 
has been Japanese aggression in South Africa, Egypt, East and 
West Africa, South and Central America, China and India. 
These are the raw-material-producing countries of the world, 
and are we quite so certain that, if we attempt to beat off Japanese 
competition by raising tariff walls round the raw-material-pro- 
ducing areas, those raw-material-producing countries will welcome 
the steps which we take? It is, of course, a very serious menace 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire that Japan is consistently 
improving her manufacture of woollen textiles, but let us look 
at the question from the standpoint of Australia, South Africa 
and the Argentine, the great exporters of raw wool. Are they 
going to encourage us to cut off their noses in order to please 
our particular face? That is the first question which is involved 
in an attempt to beat off Japanese competition by tariff walls. 
Moreover, supposing that we were immediately successful ; 
supposing we did succeed in excluding Japanese products from 
the Crown Colonies and from certain of the Dominions, we have 
no direct influence over the tariff policy of countries outside the 
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Empire, nor have we any direct influence on the Japanese will- 
to-live. Is it not absolutely certain that, if we attempt to exclude 
Japanese goods from the large part of the world’s surface that 
we can influence, all we shall succeed in doing in the end is to 
lower the Japanese standard of life and therefore to increase the 
pressure on British exports in those particular areas of the world 
in which Japan and we ourselves can still compete? That is the 
second question. 

And there is another, more serious question still. We are no 
longer in the happy position in which we found ourselves after 
the Napoleonic wars, that of being the leaders in inventiveness and 
industrial progress. We may, in order to suit our own short- 
run book, extend these tariff walls and tariff exclusions, but we 
are really in the position where we cannot afford to watch other 
people putting up tariff walls and tariff exclusions against our- 
selves. I must confess that one of the things which makes me 
very nervous about this suggested solution of the Anglo- Japanese 
problem is that those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones. We cannot stand up to an aggressive tariff policy by 
other countries against ourselves except at great expense. I 
hope very much that we shall not encourage the rest of the world 
to abandon the most-favoured-nation clause by the denunciation 
of treaties in which Japan enjoys it at the present time. 

Thus it seems to me that the worst of all possible solutions 
is to encourage a tariff war between Japan and ourselves, partly 
because I do not believe that the Empire will follow us, partly 
because I believe it would be setting a fearful example to the 
rest of the world. And may I just say that I am not talking 
about these things at this particular moment as a free trader; 
I am taking the attitude of what Adam Smith used to call “ That 
most crafty and insidious animal vulgarly known as statesman 
or politician.” If I were taking an economic standpoint, I 
should have addressed you in very different language. One 
does not like lightly to talk about such things as war in a world 
which already resembles a powder magazine more than it re- 
sembles anything else, but surely it is obvious that if an Empire 
occupying more than a quarter of the world’s surface were 
deliberately to exclude Japanese goods from every inch of its 
territory, that would be an aggravation of all those forces which 
are making for the disturbance of the world’s peace. I will not 
put it in stronger language than that. In a world in which war 
rather than peace is on the lips of people, the tariff exclusion of 
Japanese goods is bound to strengthen the forces of war. 
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Lastly, therefore, I come to the third alternative solution. 
If we are going to do anything about Japanese competition, 
apart from keeping our heads and hoping for world recovery, it 
is a question of what agreements we can conclude with the 
Japanese. Upon that subject I have three things to say, and 
only three, because I see in my audience one or two gentlemen 
whose business for the last few months has been to argue with 
the Japanese on that subject, and they know much more about 
it than I do. 

First, I think there is something to be said for the view that 
one can put up a good case to Japan for trade agreements on 
the ground that overselling the market results in a smaller gross 
yield, even to the Japanese, than would be obtained by restricting 
sales to particular areas. That is to say, if in order to sell 10 
per cent. more you have to reduce your price by more than 10 
per cent., then your gross return will be less than if you had sold 
less. That is the case for monopoly generally; it is also the 
case for a certain restriction on sales in particular areas where 
the purchasing power of the local population is low and where, 
therefore, in order to get more sold you have to cut prices by 
more than a due proportion. That is the business man’s argu- 
ment, and I do not believe the Japanese are so stupid that they 
will not see it. 

Secondly, if we are going to conclude arrangements with 
Japan, I think it would be much more reasonable for us to insist 
upon a proportion of the market than upon absolute quotas. 
In the case of the Indian-Japanese agreement, you will remember 
that the Japanese are restricted to a total import into India of 
400 million square yards of cotton textiles, with a certain allow- 
ance for 125 million square yards dependent on how much Indian 
cotton the Japanese buy. I think that is the wrong way of 
solving the problem, at any rate in the case of those commodities 
the market in which is likely to expand in the future. It is 
much better to say, ‘‘ You take 30 per cent. and we will take 
70 per cent.,”’ if you do not know what the total is likely to be, 
but hope that those figures represent proportions of a steadily 
growing total. For that reason I hope that the various industries 
now engaged in discussing these problems with Japan will, in 
the case of those particular commodities for which world demand 
is likely to grow, insist on having definite proportions rather 
than quotas of a fixed amount. 

My third point is this. I find it extremely difficult to make 
up my mind as to whether we ought to confine our negotiations 
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with Japan to the British Empire, or whether we ought to extend 
them to the whole world. If we extend them to the whole world, 
then I think we ought to go in for a policy of dividing the East 
and the West. I think we should be prepared to sacrifice to 
Japan a very large slice of the Far Eastern market, provided that 
Japan is prepared to leave South America to us. 

Whether the Japanese are prepared to negotiate with us or 
not I do not know. They are, after all, in a position to force 
the pace, and we are not. But I am quite certain that if we do 
enter into negotiations, we ought to conclude arrangements on 
the basis of proportions rather than quotas and we ought to 
deal with regions rather than with particular countries. The 
subject bristles with difficulties and I am not an expert on any 
particular industry. All I can do is to ask you to remember 
the quantitative proportions of the problem and to remember 
that we have, after all, been going through a ghastly depression 
in which the trade of the world has sunk to unprecedentedly 
small proportions, and that if we are going to do anything useful, 
all our discussions with Japan ought to take such a form that 
they do not prevent the growth of the aggregate trade of the 
world in the future. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Str WILLIAM CLARE-LEES commented on the detached attitude 
which Professor Gregory was able to take towards events which 
were devastating the lives of people in the north of England, in India, 
and in other countries of Europe. He thought that Professor Gregory 
had admirably sponsored the Japanese point of view, but there were 
other points of view, and the Japanese would be well advised to take 
account of the effect which their wonderful progress was having upon 
the mentality, not only of governments but also of the peoples behind 
those governments. The main feature of the so-called ‘ hysterical ” 
attitude of producers all over the world in regard to Japanese compe- 
tition was that, whilst economic forces had been decreasing the possi- 
bilities of exchange of manufactured products, the Japanese alone 
had been increasing their output in relation to that of other countries ; 
they had established a position which enabled them to produce goods 
at prices definitely lower than was possible in other countries, having 
regard to the standard of life, and under pressure of expanding popu- 
lation they were pushing into the outer markets of the world at a 
time when every other country was suffering retrogression. If the 
Japanese would agree to produce a little less and charge a little more, 
they would remove an immense amount of the international feeling 
against Japanese progress and competition. 
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The whole tendency at the moment was to raise tariff barriers of 
every description, and the calculations which were fixing those tariff 
levels were related to the price of Japanese products. Thus Japan 
was rendering an immense disservice to the economic structures of 
the world, in the sense that those barriers were being raised to a level 
which would never have been contemplated but for the excessively 
low price of Japanese goods, and she was ultimately narrowing the 
market for her own goods by persisting in her present policy. If 
Japan would consider the problem from the world point of view, she 
could prevent the closing of doors all over the world, behind which 
uneconomic production was being encouraged which would otherwise 
never have been contemplated. One did not suggest that the Japanese 
should not continue to live, but that they should be brought to realise, 
by means of industrial contacts and conversations, that in the long 
run it would be best for Japan herself if she could live as a good neigh- 
bour with the industrial producers of the world by taking cognisance 
of world prices and movements. If the Japanese wished to live, they 
must let others live also. 


THE CHAIRMAN (SIR ALAN ANDERSON) thought it would be well 
to obtain general agreement on the principles which must be observed 
to restore and maintain a healthy market for world trade; Japan 
was not the only country which contravened these principles; he 
grouped Poland and Finland with Japan as the countries of extreme 
cheapness, and at the other end of the scale the United States, the 
world’s creditor, was finding difficulty in accepting payment from the 
world and by her disregard of the correct principles of trade was 
breaking the world market. One of the rules was to balance one’s 
budget; the Japanese were nowhere near balancing their budget, 
and this was an enormous export bonus. Another rule was to keep 
the exchange steady, which the Japanese were now doing. A third 
was not to sell one’s goods too cheap, and the fundamental rule was 
that the creditor must enable the debtor world to pay by accepting 
goods and services. 


DAME ADELAIDE ANDERSON emphasised the fact that there was a 
considerable section of opinion, especially among the younger people 
in Japan, entirely open to reasonable conviction and in favour of 
international conferences as a means of reaching the most satisfactory 
solution for all concerned. The Japanese were very capable of learn- 
ing from the history of British industrialisation and the evils which 
had attended it. She thanked Professor Gregory for emphasising 
the two ideas, first, that the West should cast out fear, and secondly, 
that they should aim at friendship with competing peoples. 


Mr. J. I. Piccotr said that Professor Gregory had certainly not 
given a purely Japanese view but had stated incontrovertible truths. 
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The obvious way to carry out the admirable precepts laid down by 
Sir William Clare-Lees was by drawing up definite agreements with 
the Japanese in the various competing industries. A competitor was 
not likely to alter his ways of business on being told they were un- 
sound; it was necessary to form an agreement on a mutually satis- 
factory basis. An illustration could be found in the history of the 
Anglo-Continental agreement on steel for shipbuilding. At one time 
the Belgians had been selling steel at prices comparable to those now 
charged by the Japanese for textiles, and the British steel industry 
had suffered badly from Belgian competition; after a period the 
Belgians had found that it did not pay, and a very satisfactory agree- 
ment had been reached by which each country had a share of the 
market and both were getting reasonable prices. 


A MEMBER asked if the solution of the problem could be found 
by confining Japanese goods to those regions in which their low price 
opened up a new demand among people too poor to pay the prices of 
Western manufacturers. 


Mr. JosEPH RIcARDO thought that the solution of agreeing to 
share the world’s trade in definite proportions was impossible of 
achievement, and asked how it could be carried into effect. If a 
Japanese merchant entered into a contract for a supply of rubber 
shoes, how was he to know what quantities other merchants in Japan 
were contracting for, or what the total trade of the world in rubber 
shoes was? As for the suggestion that the Japanese and British 
could agree to divide the world’s markets between them in certain 
proportions, how could they dictate to the rest of the world from 
which of the two they should buy? He agreed there was nothing 
to fear from Japan, because, notwithstanding the enormous increase 
in her exports, she still had an unfavourable balance of payments 
with a depreciated ‘currency, the effect of which would be to raise 
the cost of production as soon as the stocks acquired before the 
depreciation were exhausted. 


Mr. E. M. GuLt said that nothing was more astonishing or de- 
pressing than the amount of propaganda that had been put out on 
the topic of Japanese competition during the last year. Two points 
might be added to Professor Gregory’s address to give the matter an 
even wider scope. First, surely Great Britain was responsible for 
having converted successful industrialisation into the test of civilisa- 
tion and international success. Secondly, very little responsibility 
could be placed at the door of Japan for the existing depression. 
Both those points should be borne in mind in determining the spirit 
in which the whole problem was to be considered. 


A MEMBER pointed out that one reason why the Japanese would 
N2 
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find it difficult to limit their exports was that they were debtors owing 
interest and debt payments abroad; they were anxious to honour 
their engagements, at a time when they could get no further credits 
and when the price of their securities had very much depreciated, 
while, as a result of American policy, every obligation cost them two 
or three times as much as before. 


PROFESSOR GREGORY, referring to the criticism that he was too 
impartial, said that a true economist necessarily looked at problems 
with a different historical background from the business man. This 
was an excruciating case of conflict between an older and a newer 
economic civilisation, and the last thing he wished to do was to deny 
the real tragedies involved. One of the ways of preventing people 
from losing their heads was to see, from the background of the 
economist, that there was truth on both sides. He did not feel he 
deserved to be told he had been putting the Japanese case. At the 
Banff Conference the Japanese delegates had found his questions 
extremely embarrassing. 

Speakers in the discussion had shown a considerable measure of 
agreement on the necessity for coming to some kind of an arrangement 
with the Japanese; on the mistake the Japanese had made in over- 
selling certain of their markets; on the wisdom, from the Japanese 
point of view, of restricting sales in order to raise the price per unit; 
and on the fact that the worst of Japanese currency depreciation was 
over. 

It was no use pretending that the Japanese, with their efficiency 
and less advanced standard of life, could not compete with the British. 
But if any fruitful result was to be arrived at, the Japanese must not 
be given the idea that they had the rest of the world on the run. From 
the statistical and economic standpoint there were elements of hope 
for British interests. The baby of British trade must not be thrown 
away with the bath water of political propaganda. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
STATE OF MIND! 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


THE last time that I spoke here was in December 1932, after a 
visit to Berlin at the time when General von Schleicher came to 
power. I said that many things might be obscure, but the one 
thing that you could count on was that the Nazis were on the 
down-grade. So I am wondering rather ruefully how what I 
say to-night about the United States may seem in a year’s time. 
My one safeguard is that on this visit to the United States I have 
seen no “ big-wigs’”’ and do not pretend to have any inside in- 
formation. Another thing is that there is no rarity value about 
any Englishman’s impressions of the United States, since it is 
the country which English people most commonly visit. 

As there are great local differences of feeling and opinion in 
America, I ought to tell you where I went. I spent two or three 
months travelling over the eastern half of the United States, as 
far north-west as Minnesota and as far south-west as the north 
of Texas, and visiting the Old South—Kentucky, Georgia, North 
Carolina—as well as the East and Middle West. I lived for a 
month with my headquarters at Harvard, visited Yale and 
Princeton, and spent a week at North-Western University on the 
outskirts of Chicago. 

I was mainly lecturing to university students and seeing 
university people. That obviously gives one a particular point 
of view, because the academic class in America has quite a definite 
outlook on affairs. They are traditionally both an oppressed 
and an enlightened class. They have been bullied by “ big 
business ’’ in the days when big business was on top, and they 
have survived a little better than big business. But while I 
spent my days mostly with university people, I spent far too 
many of my nights in pullmans; and, as you know, if you want 
to discover what the plain man in America thinks, you have to 
travel as often as you can—the man in the pullman is more 
typical of America than the man in the street—and get up and 
wash and shave in the little den at the end of the pullman, where 


1 Address given at Chatham House on January 23rd, 1934, Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett in the Chair. 
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people are doing the same thing, or, better still, where the people 
who have washed and dressed before you are now smoking their 
cigars, and you hear what they are saying. If you shave forty 
or fifty times in a pullman in the course of two or three months, 
you do learn a great deal of what people are saying, if not of 
what they are thinking. 

My first night in a pullman I was going from Newport, Ver- 
mont, to Boston, after leaving Quebec. I woke up and went to 
the little den to shave and there were two undertakers—I should 
say ‘‘ morticians ’’—smoking their cigars. They evidently had 
not met for about three months. They were coming down from 
Hampshire and were talking over business since the coming into 
operation of the N.R.A. They were talking about the whole- 
sale price of coffins—I should not have said “ coffins” but 
“caskets”’; you do not find, in ‘‘ funeral parlours” in the United 
States, such an unpleasant thing as a coffin. They were talking 
about the wholesale price of “‘ caskets ’’ as affected by the advent 
of N.R.A., and they did not like it at all. Evidently the shorter 
hours of labour and the higher wages just shaved away the 
margin of profit for a poor mortician on the price of caskets. 

That illustrated a point which is made against President 
Roosevelt by some of his critics. These morticians were obviously 
in a small way of business. (I do not know whether you can be 
a wholesale mortician.) And, though the President may be 
doing—I think he is doing—what the public wants in making 
the big men on Wall Street squeal, when you pass from the 
financing and banking and bond-selling business and come to 
the manufacturing and distributing business, it is said—I do not 
know how far with justice—that the effect of the N.R.A. there 
is to some extent putting the small man out of business to the 
big man’s advantage, because the big business can adjust itself 
to N.R.A. requirements (shorter hours, more hands, higher 
wages), while those requirements, suddenly introduced and 
coming brutally on top of the depression, are apt to break the 
small man’s back. That is a serious point. It is rather like the 
effect of conscription here during the War, when the one-man 
business inevitably suffered more. So N.R.A. does not put an 
equal burden on all representatives of industry, and there is a 
certain point in the complaints of those two morticians. 

Before I go into detail about the state of mind and point of 
view of people in America, I should like to draw a distinction 
between two elements in the situation which are important for 
understanding it, the distinction between what I may call the 
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short-term movement and the long-term movement in American 
economic life at the present time. It is a thing that applies, I 
think, to all countries. In studying the local effect of the World 
Depression in any particular country, one has to distinguish 
between the direct effects of the depression itself, as a particularly 
pronounced low point in a short-term cyclic world-wide move- 
ment, and the indirect local effects of the depression in accen- 
tuating local movements of a much slower rhythm. When the 
depression hits a country, it brings out weak points in its economic 
structure, catches economic changes and adjustments at delicate 
moments, and puts more strain on them. Though the general 
features of the depression may be similar all the world over, their 
effect on the local conditions of each country is naturally different. 
One has therefore to distinguish between the general, direct 
effects and the special, indirect effects, country by country, 

This distinction, I think, is particularly important in the 
United States just now. I should say that in America the direct 
effects of the depression that began in the autumn of 1929 with 
the break on Wall Street, are possibly less important than their 
indirect effect in the accentuation and unmasking of the long- 
term change in American life which is the result of the closing 
of the frontier—a change which has been at work since the 
1890’s. 

When I talk about the closing of the frontier, I am using the 
phrase in the widest social sense of the term, not merely as the 
end of the expansion of the American farmer at the expense of 
the Red Indian, which came definitely in the 18go’s, but the 
general change, of which that was one symptom, from a country 
in the full tide of expansion, such as the United States was 
through the greater part of the nineteenth century, to a country 
which is still much more expansive and dynamic in economic life 
than the older countries of Europe, but which is now very defi- 
nitely, and at this moment rather rapidly, changing over to the 
more static and regular economic life with which we are familiar 
in this part of the world. You see it in the exhaustion of public 
land for homesteaders towards the end of the century; you see 
it more markedly in the cutting down of immigration, now almost 
to vanishing point; you see it last of all in the halt in the expan- 
sion of the American home market. These are all symptoms of 
change from expansion to a more static economy. 

In fact, since before the turn of the century, the United 
States has been getting less like the nineteenth-century United 
States and more like twentieth-century Europe. This process 
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would have taken place gradually and less catastrophically in 
any case towards the end of the twentieth century. America 
could not win the West twice over. Having once occupied and 
filled up the West, she was bound to become, on a very large 
scale, of course, the kind of static country that England is, or 
France, or Germany. The process would, I suppose, have taken 
place in an evolutionary way, if the general history of the world 
had gone smoothly; it has been immensely accelerated and 
exaggerated, first by the War and secondly by the depression 
coming on top of the War. 

This distinction between the effects of the closing of the 
frontier and the effects of the depression itself is perhaps not 
very clear to many American minds; but it becomes clear to a 
European observer the moment he begins to look at N.R.A. 
To Americans the ‘‘ new deal”’ is more or less all one thing and 
all very new. To any European who looks at it, it falls into 
two sharply contrasted parts. There is one part which seems to 
us quite old-fashioned and familiar: that is, all the welfare 
legislation in industry—the prohibition of child labour, the 
limitation of hours of labour for adults, the limitation of the 
employment of women in certain kinds of work, and all the other 
welfare regulations, which in this country began to be applied 
to industry in the 1840’s, and which, of course, have long been 
applied in certain States of the American Union—States like 
Massachusetts, which is quite abreast, or very nearly abreast, of 
European countries in labour legislation—but which have not 
been applied in the Union as a whole. There has been no general 
labour legislation because it has been a province of legislation 
and administration which has been, so far, within the sphere of 
State Rights and not a Federal affair at all. Each State has gone 
its own way, and very many States, particularly perhaps in the 
South, have lagged very far behind both the standards of States 
like Massachusetts and the standards of Western Europe. So 
that side of N.R.A. seems very familiar, very valuable, but not 
very exciting as a new idea. 

On the other. hand, there is another side, of which we see the 
distinction much more clearly than the Americans do them- 
selves. That is this attempt at comprehensive and systematic 
regulation of private economic life, not merely from the negative 
point of view of ruling out certain social evils and making con- 
ditions tolerable for Labour, but also from the positive point of 
view of bringing about certain technical results—producing a 
certain volume of production, no more and no less; producing a 
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certain level of prices, no more and no less. The limitation of 
hours and the prohibition of child labour are likewise interference 
of government in business, but they are interference of a very 
different kind. The old-fashioned kind of interference is not an 
attempt to direct the technique of the business itself. It is 
simply from the point of view that people who work in the busi- 
ness are human beings and that their human welfare is to be safe- 
guarded. That is as far as the State used to interest itself in the 
conduct of industry. This other element of the ‘“‘ new deal” 
concerns itself in a far more intimate way with business and 
industry, not merely in order to secure certain conditions of 
personal life for the people working in industry, but to control 
industry in order to produce certain technical economic results. 

So, having tried to draw that contrast between the two 
elements in N.R.A., and the contrast between the long-term 
movement and the short-term movement in American economic 
life, let me now try to take up certain points of view in the present 
American state of mind. 

I think that far the most obvious change, and I should say 
the most important mental change of all, has been the change of 
heroes. What strikes one enormously is that the self-made 
millionaire has fallen from his pedestal; he is no longer the idol 
of the American public, and I think that President Roosevelt 
has stepped into his place. It is a very large place to fill, as 
there are—or were—several hundred or thousand American 
millionaires, and every American boy, I think, hoped that he 
might perhaps become one himself. It is a very big mental 
change, and there are a number of reasons for its having come 
about; some are good reasons—non-self-regarding reasons—and 
some are not so good—personal, even vindictive reasons. 

To take the non-self-regarding reasons first. I think that 
President Roosevelt is rightly admired for his courage and his 
religion; those are the two things people always talk about; 
perhaps they are really the same thing. The bankers and 
financiers have lost caste. There are, of course, good bankers 
and bad bankers, and it is rather hard on the good bankers that 
they are all indiscriminately banded together and regarded in 
the same way. I suppose that always happens when any pro- 
fession or class is let down by certain members. The bad 
bankers have been convicted of certain breaches of trust. I 
read that Mr. Insull was so grateful to Greece for having refused 
to extradite him that he said he would do for Greece what he had 
done for Chicago! Then there was Mr. Wiggin. What is more 
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interesting and less satisfactory is that the righteous men have 
also suffered, men who are certainly technically righteous, who 
have been able to avoid certain income tax burdens without 
deliberately setting out to do so, people who handed their tax 
affairs to a lawyer and let him do the job for them. But they 
are equally in bad odour. I do not know how many people who 
had about the same income as mine, or less, said to me, “ Do 
you realise that last year I paid more income tax than Mr. 
Morgan?”’ And it is true. That is a crude way of putting the 
facts; there is something to be said for Mr. Morgan; but that 
sort of fact in the present kind of situation makes people extremely 
savage. So that all bankers and financiers are in very bad 
odour and there is a failure to distinguish between the righteous 
and the unrighteous. There has been an enormous sensation 
produced by the inquiries and disclosures; it seems to us naive 
how great the sensation is, because we smelt a rat before the 
disclosures were made. Representative American heroes have 
been shown to be in some cases real scoundrels, who have com- 
mitted flagrant breaches of trust over a number of years at great 
profit to themselves. 

There are, of course, also bad reasons for this feeling—vindic- 
tiveness on the part of many people who have lost their money 
against the men who lost it for them, and these people do seem 
to be forgetting that during the boom they insisted on gambling 
and threw the money at the financiers’ heads; they would have 
been angry if the financiers had refused to gamble with it, just 
as they are angry now that the boom is over and the money 
gone. 

They have stories to show what they feel about the bankers. 
A man says, “A banker was lynched in our town the other 
night.”” “‘What for?” asks his companion. ‘‘ Oh, he wanted 
to marry a white woman.” 

Another story was told me by a Professor as we were climb- 
ing up the sky-scraper which housed his university. He apolo- 
gised for it and said it was just to show what Americans felt 
about the bankers. There are two men—let us call them Wilbur 
and Dwight—and Wilbur says to Dwight, ‘‘ Have you found a 
job?” ‘I have found a job.” “ Well, what is it?” ‘I don’t 
quite like to tell you.” Wilbur presses him, and he says, “‘ Well, 
I have become President of a bank, but don’t tell my mother; 
she still thinks I am playing the piano in a house of ill fame.” 

You remember the moment some time in November when 
Al Smith came out in print against the President and his dollar 
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policy, and there was a tremendous protest from Professor 
Sprague and Wall Street against the President’s financial policy. 
At that moment I was travelling in Georgia and North Carolina, 
typical backwood States (North Carolina has been coming up in 
the world during the last twenty years, but it is still typical of 
what is not East, and still more of what is not New York). While 
I was there I was not reading the local press much and generally 
waited for the New York Times. When it came it was entirely 
filled with what Sprague had done and Al Smith had said, and 
I thought it was quite impossible for the President to stand up 
against this attack. I then saw, to my amazement, the effect 
of these headlines and columns in the New York Times on the 
people I was travelling among, people living in these rural com- 
munities. They said, ““Now we know that the President is 
right. We do not know anything about the technical details of 
these things; that is where Wall Street always get the better 
of us. But now that they are squealing, it must be all right.” 
So the President gained enormously in prestige because of that 
attack on him. If Wall Street had been Machiavellian, they 
would have said, ‘‘ We are delighted with this policy; we expect 
the best results from it.’’ And the public would then have said, 
“Another good man gone; he is subservient to Wall Street 
after all.”” When Wall Street expressed consternation, the great 
mass of the country, knowing nothing—as perhaps none of us 
know anything—about the real facts and alternatives, was 
delighted. 

One asked oneself, will this changed attitude last? That 
brings me back to the distinction to which I referred between 
the long-term movement and the short-term movement. If the 
depression lifts—and I suppose the actual depression will lift— 
I am sure that the American public will speculate again, and 
Wall Street will be less hated than it is at the present time. 
After all, this is not the first time that the South and West and 
everything outside New York have hated Wall Street. It is a 
fairly recurrent situation in American depressions, and after the 
depression has passed they usually put themselves in the hands 
of Wall Street once more. So I think that acute feeling will 
entirely pass. 

On the other hand, I was struck by the widespread feeling 
that prosperity, in the sense in which the term is used in America, 
will never come back within the lifetime of anybody now living. 
By prosperity people in the United States mean the kind of 
opportunity that people have in an expanding community, and 
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which Americans have had during the century ending in 1929. 
Of course there have been slumps and booms, bad times and 
good times, during that century, but the difference was that no 
financial or economic disaster to the individual was irretrievable. 
There was always the expanding community in which you might 
remake your fortune when you had lost it. People seemed to be 
realising that that opportunity had gone for good. Those who 
have lost their fortunes in this slump do feel that they are not 
going to make them again. They are contrasting their prospects 
with those of their parents or grandparents. The sense of money 
easily come-by, easily lost, and easily come-by again, has, I 
think, not altogether disappeared, but nevertheless the attitude 
towards money is more European than it was before 1929. 

One sees a clear consequence of that in the attitude towards 
social conditions. I noticed a marked increase of interest in 
improving conditions in the particular social state in which 
people find themselves to-day. Notoriously people in America 
have been too little interested in that, because everybody thought, 
‘“‘ My condition to-day is not going to be my condition to-morrow ; 
why waste time in bothering to improve the general state of the 
class or profession I am in at the moment? I shall soon have 
left it behind.” Naturally, as that expectation dwindles, as a 
person belonging to a certain class or position in life feels he will 
have to stay in that position, he wants to make the bed he has 
to lie in as comfortable and clean as he can. There is much 
more of that attitude—again a European attitude. 

Taxpayers seem to me much more sensitive about the corrupt- 
ness of the government. In good times they were making so much 
more money than they could possibly lose in taxes running away 
through the fingers of corrupt politicians, that it was not worth 
while to turn away from making their own fortunes and spend 
time in trying to clean up municipal finances. Now that fortunes 
are gone and taxes remain, the difference between clean finance 
and corrupt finance in State or city government becomes more 
important, if only for material reasons. 

The workers are becoming more sensitive to working con- 
ditions, just because they now expect to remain workers and not 
to rise to be employers. The introduction of the codes has been 
accompanied by a tremendous epidemic of strikes, mostly local 
and sporadic, because Labour is so little organised at present. 
They are led by people with not much experience in Labour 
leadership and organisation. When I heard people discussing 
this, it reminded me of what one heard of in 1926 and 1927 
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when the Kuomintang was sweeping north through China, and 
in all the industrialised towns where there were Europeanised 
factories and industries the workers began to strike. They had 
heard that workers had rights, and, not knowing what they 
were, they felt it was time to go out and get them. In America 
foreign-born labour, or the first generation removed from foreign- 
born, has so far been helpless, but it has suddenly wakened to 
class consciousness. After all, they have been told that these 
codes are going to guarantee them certain rights. The result 
has been a great outbreak of strikes which have not helped 
recovery. It is only the first stage—a very effervescent stage— 
among the workers as among the taxpayers and bourgeois class. 

When you watch that and hear week by week of one great 
industry after another being brought under a code, the first 
question that an Englishman asks, as he contemplates this 
tremendously ambitious attempt to regulate industry, is, ““ How 
are you going to provide an honest and competent civil service 
to administer these codes? ’’ They cover a vastly greater field 
than anything administered in this country by the Ministry of 
Labour, the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Health and the 
Home Office all put together. The importance of that question 
is so far not apparent to many people in America.. The stock 
answer is, ‘‘Oh, the business men will work the codes them- 
selves.”” You might as well say that the convicts will supply 
the warders for the prisons, yet you hear it said by the very people 
who are attacking the business men as sharks and wolves. It is 
a quite unconsidered answer. It seems to me impossible that 
amateur voluntary organisations of business men should, first of 
all, be able to work the codes efficiently, and secondly, should 
have such superhuman public spirit as to work the codes, which 
affect the whole question of profit and loss to themselves, from 
the public point of view and not from the point of view of self- 
interest. 

I thought of it when I was going over a towel factory in 
North Carolina. North Carolina is one of the Southern States 
which was very obscure before the Civil War and now, having 
no burden of memories of a great past, it has gone ahead of 
Virginia and South Carolina, which were prominent before the 
Civil War. Not content with growing cotton, the North Caro- 
linians have brought in experts from the cotton manufacturing 
centres in Massachusetts and the East and have set up new 
machinery and become very independent. They are a very 
go-ahead State. In this large towel factory they showed me all 
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sorts of interesting things, and among them a little gadget for 
stamping a blue eagle on the towels. I said, ‘‘ That is very 
interesting. I suppose the inspector comes round and certifies 
that you are keeping to tlie code and can use the stamp.”’ They 
said, “‘ What inspector? We just put the thing on.”” No public 
authority had certified that these towels were manufactured 
under N.R.A. regulations. The firm had accepted the N.R.A. 
code and I have no doubt it was an honourable firm, but there 
was nothing to ensure that the code was carried out. The blue 
eagles were used just as you might wear a swastika on your arm 
if you felt in a Nazi mood. Everybody was having blue eagles 
and that was the fashion of the moment. So there is a good 
deal of ground to cover before these codes become really effective 
instruments of public policy. 

At the same time I noticed in a number of cases, quite often 
enough to make an impression, when I was talking to people 
about what their sons were going to do, that young men fresh 
from the university are now looking for jobs in the newly extem- 
porised government bureaux at Washington. Washington at 
present is very like Whitehall in war-time, with a new wooden 
hut rising every week. There is an opening there for young 
men who would, I suppose, if a tradition formed, be the kind of 
people who have made the English civil service here during the 
last eighty years. The predecessors of these young men during 
the boom would have been doing different things. If they had 
taken an arts course and had done well, with no technical qualifi- 
cations, they would probably have been selling bonds; if they 
had read law, they would probably have entered the offices of 
corporation lawyers; if they had studied engineering, they would 
probably have gone straight into the works of big manufactur- 
ing concerns. In other words, patronage, in the university class, 
is passing from private business to the Federal Government, and 
this may mean a very important transfer of social and political 
power. 

I was told that during the boom the demand for men from the 
universities was so great that people from the United States used 
to go up to McGill University at Montreal to interview young 
men before they graduated to try to get them for business 
concerns in the United States. The home supply of young men was 
used up, so great was the demand, and the rewards were corre- 
sponding. Now that opening has greatly dwindled and the new 
opening in the service of the Federal Government is presenting 
itself, no doubt not in similar quantity, but still to an appreciable 
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extent. This transfer of social power from big business to 
government is again a rather European phenomenon. I think 
this is a very wholesome change. 

At the same time, the old spoils system of politics is going to 
die rather hard. For instance, I visited a friend of mine who 
was in the State Department (he told me, it is true, that he was 
not on the regular establishment; he had retired and gone back 
on a more provisional basis). I found that he had been fired to 
make way for a lady in whom a politician was interested. 

Again, I was travelling on the train between Kentucky and 
Atlanta, Georgia, and a striking young man in the car turned 
to me and said, “‘ We have been through three of these, and I 
never thought I should come through the last one alive.”’ I 
could not think what “these’’ were. He meant the tunnels. 
It was his longest railway journey (sixty miles!) and he had 
never been through tunnels before. He came from the moun- 
tains of Tennessee and had been this journey to get a job on 
government relief work. Besides being a farmer he was a 
carpenter, and he had got a carpenter’s job and all his papers 
were signed, when the local organiser asked what his politics 
were. He said “‘ Republican,’’ because the people in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee and Kentucky have been traditionally Re- 
publican. The man said, ‘I am sorry; we have no job for 
you.” So he was going back the sixty miles to his farm. 

There is still a good deal of the eighteenth-century atmosphere 
aboui American politics. It strikes one so often that in every- 
thing except clockwork the American mind is very old-fashioned. 
It sounds like a paradox, but it is perfectly true. There is some- 
thing of the eighteenth-century touch in the popular attitude to 
President Roosevelt. What is keeping their spirits up is not so 
much belief in the new régime as a belief in the President’s 
personality. He seemed to me rather like an eighteenth-century 
monarch, who tries and discards one favourite after another. 
Consider the position of an English Prime Minister if he took 
as his adviser, and then dismissed, one eminent authority after 
another at the pace at which Mr. Roosevelt has been going in 
the last few months. It would not be the advisers who would 
suffer. It would be the Prime Minister. He simply could not 
keep on reshuffling his cabinet, or his advisers outside the cabinet, 
without people thinking, “‘ This is a very wayward and light- 
weight Prime Minister; we do not feel we can trust our fortunes 
to him.” But that is not at all the effect on American public 
opinion when Mr. Roosevelt does that with people as eminent 
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in their own country as the corresponding people would be here. 
I got the impression that, as the ninepins fall one after another, 
the American man-in-the-pullman says, “He is a magnificent 
fellow; look at the number of ninepins he is knocking down!” 
They do not ask themselves, ‘“‘ Was that expert the man who 
really understands this particular problem?” “Is it likely 
that, when the man with the opposite policy is taken on immedi- 
ately after, it can be right? ’’ ‘‘ Has the President the technical 
qualifications for judging between the two? ’”’ They feel, ‘‘ Here 
is this tremendous fellow, making and unmaking the experts.” 
The experts put their cases in the newspapers but they have no 
effect on public opinion. 

Another interesting thing is what seems to be the complete 
collapse of State Rights. Ever since the Civil War there has 
been a strong feeling for State Rights—and this not only among 
the defeated and ruined States of the Old South. It was this 
feeling, for example, that kept banking a local affair until the 
crash. Even the North-Eastern States and other States that 
were progressive in banking and industry had this feeling that 
you ought not to have banks with tentacles all over the Union 
so that any State might find its finances in the hands of a bank 
which was Union-wide. There has been a strong feeling against 
chain-banks, which is curious, since the United States invented 
the chain-store. They did not like them until they saw that 
the banks which were not linked together all crashed separately. 
That has made a difference in their attitude towards banking. 
The Canadian banks, which, as here, are a small number with 
branches all over the country, have stood the crisis much better 
than the American banks. The American knows little of English 
banking, but he does know about banks in Canada and has been 
impressed to see that in that smaller and much poorer country 
the banks have not crashed. They realise that at any rate in 
banking the prejudice in favour of State Rights has brought 
disaster on the country and on individuals. 

There has been a breach of State Rights there, and the 
Federal Government has passed on from its intervention in 
banking to intervention all along the line, in all kinds of social 
and economic matters which are constitutionally matters for 
the States and not for the Federal Government. The N.R.A. is 
a summary method of taking whole fields of legislation out of the 
hands of the State Governments and putting them into the hands 
of the Federal Government, and there has been astonishingly 
little opposition. 
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There is a widespread feeling that the organisation of economic 
life can no longer be parochial. There has been unfair compe- 
tition, for instance, of North Carolina with Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts is a very enlightened State, while North Carolina, 
though go-ahead, had no kind of labour legislation and had 
sweated labour and child labour. So Massachusetts is much 
pleased with the prospect, if the new codes are effectively en- 
forced, and North Carolina seemed resigned to it. Of course, it 
is apparently unconstitutional. It is not the business of the 
Federal Government to deal with such matters, but they are just 
letting the Constitution slide in that respect. 

Also the traditional champions of State Rights are now 
thirsting for Federal relief, for they are some of the poorer States 
like Kentucky—which cannot go on existing if it does not get 
) relief. 

That brings me to the question of taxation. What strikes 
one as rather dangerous for the future is the very little realisa- 
tion that Federal relief and the financing of Federal borrowing 
mean ultimately either Federal taxation or else inflation, It is 
going to come in one form or another out of the pocket of the 
citizen. Federal relief at present is regarded as a windfall, 

coming from other States but never from one’s own. We have 

two forms of taxation; the Americans have three—municipal, 

State, and Federal. They are very sensitive to municipal and 

State taxation, but not to Federal taxation. If money comes 

from Washington it is looked on as a gift. That will come home 

to roost later on. What the effect will be when the present relief 
} scheme has to be paid for I do not know. People have not yet 
begun to face that. 

Last of all, one would ask oneself, Is the present American 
state of mind revolutionary? I think, as always when one sees 
people’s lives at first hand, they are more normal and unsensa- 
tional than they appear to be from the Press, which naturally 

picks out the sensational news. Ordinary life is going on still. 
| I confess I lived mostly in academic circles, whose life is modest 
t and stable and altogether more European than the American 
average. 

The chief psychological symptom of tension is the demand 
that the President shall keep on doing fresh things, whatever 
those things may be. We had that here during the War. Think 
of the state of mind which put Mr. Lloyd George in and Mr. 
Asquith out! That is the state of mind of the American people 
now, an unspoken anxiety lest one’s spirits should collapse with- 
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out the stimulus of a great parade of something being done. 
That is perhaps a measure of the seriousness of the situation. 

Then there is great disillusionment with Congress. I think 
the only hope for Congress would have been to play the rdéle of 
the avenger of the public upon the bankers, and the President 
has got in ahead of Congress in doing that. 

There seems to be very little revolutionary feeling among 
the large “intellectual proletariat’? of unemployed university 
graduates. Their opposite numbers in Japan and Germany, of 
course, have been the spearheads of the reactionary revolutions 
in those two countries. Their docility in very great distress and 
unemployment in America is surprising, because the American 
temperament is not a docile or patient temperament. I think 
it is probably simply the time-lag of ideas, which have not yet 
caught up with the facts. The young people have not yet ceased 
to dream of the golden nineteenth-century opportunities which 
are actually no longer open to them. If this diagnosis is right, 
their docility will not last long. They may ultimately break out 
in rather a violent way, if present conditions continue. 

Another possible element of revolution is the labour camps. 
Many thousands of young men of the labouring class out of work 
have been put to compulsory labour—perhaps not nominally 
compulsory—under military discipline, with army N.C.O.’s run- 
ning them. When you organise unemployed in military forma- 
tion it offers a very straight road to Cesarism; there is an army 
ready for any would-be dictator, ready to hand. 

A non-revolutionary symptom is the American tendency at 
present to idealise England and to think that she has dealt with 
the crisis better than the United States. That is a very healthy 
humility and an extraordinary contrast to the attitude to which 
we have been accustomed. Just as they under-estimated our 
position during the boom, they over-estimate our present position. 
There is a kind of wistful hope that the return of prosperity will 
begin in England and spread to the United States. England 
certainly does not stand for revolution in the American mind, 
so that when people are thinking in these terms they are not 
thinking in a revolutionary way. 

I do not expect a catastrophic or revolutionary outcome. I 
think the Americans have a way of rising to big emergencies 
after showing an almost paralytic inability to provide against 
them beforehand—a caricature of an English characteristic. If one 
looks at their history—the Civil War and other times—I think 
one sees that when they are roused they do respond tremendously. 
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I must say I was struck with the fortitude with which people 
were taking their present troubles, because I think that, from 
the individual point of view, person for person, and class for 
class, they are harder hit than we are. They were more prosper- 
ous ‘in the time of the boom and are less prosperous now than we 
are. But I personally think they will come through. 


Summary of Discussion. 


QuEsTION : How was the small manufacturer to survive having 
to give his men higher wages and work them shorter hours, unless 
some system of State or national relief was introduced, and how 
could that be done without a drastic form of inflation ? 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE replied that American public opinion would 
not tolerate the driving out of business of the small man, but to in- 
vestigate cases and grant subventions to enable such men to carry 
on would mean an enormous organisation free from graft and a great 
drain on the public treasury. This might mean inflation. 


QuEsTION: Had the American Government begun to tackle the 
unemployment question basically? In Philadelphia a year earlier 
the funds raised for the unemployed had been distributed by giving 
them apples to sell in the street. 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE said that the Americans still winced at the 
idea of having the dole and still tried relief in kind; but when the 
State Governments were receiving subventions from the Federal 
Government, it was really a money transaction. Another difficulty 
was that so many of the unemployed were foreign-born, people who 
had been accustomed to send remittances to Europe, and they had 
no families in America to fall back upon now. The labour camps 
provided for only a small proportion of the unemployed; the older 
married men with children were in the worst plight. The dole would 
have to come and the Americans would be handicapped by lack of 
experience in running it; there was likely to be a great fight over it, 
as also over the codes when these were made effective. 


A MEMBER said that he had heard a great deal of comment on 
the difference in the efficiency of the administration of N.R.A. in 
various parts of the country; Chicago stood out as the worst. There 
was as great difficulty in applying the same code in States where 
there was coloured Labour as in States where there was only white 
Labour; the coloured population were said to come off worst, and 
that was likely to be a source of trouble, 
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PROFESSOR TOYNBEE said that he had also heard that the coloured 
population did not get a fair deal. It was very difficult to produce 
a common standard for people with such different standards of living. 
In the Appalachian Mountains, from which North Carolina drew its 
supply of cheap white Labour for the mills, conditions of life were 
similar to those in the most backward parts of Greece or Bulgaria, 
and the wages in the mills had been regarded as abundance. The 
demand for their labour had fallen off and these people, who were 
very turbulent, had been thrown back on their mountains. The 
States with these “ mountain white ”’ areas had therefore this special 
difficulty. 


QuEsTION : Had there been any attempt to bring N.R.A. before 
the Supreme Court to test its constitutional legality? The Supreme 
Courts had always disallowed labour legislation on the ground that 
it was interference with freedom of contract and therefore unconsti- 
tutional. 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE replied that there had been an interesting 
case in which the Supreme Court had decided by a majority that the 
public interest must in the last resort prevail over the sanctity of 
private contract; but the constitutional position with regard to 
N.R.A. was not a question of private contract. The Federal Govern- 
ment had power over everything that came under the head of inter- 
State trade, but anything purely inside a State was under the control 
of the State Government. In practice nobody was raising that point, 
and that was surprising. 


QuEsTION : Was trade unionism likely to become as powerful in 
the United States as it was in Great Britain and would the trade 
unions be able to see that the codes were obeyed ? 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE replied that the trade union movement in 
the United States had been very weak, largely owing to the division 
between the native American higher levels of Labour, which had been 
able to safeguard their own interests, and the foreign-born, or second 
generation foreign Labour, which formed the mass of poorly paid 
Labour and had not known how to organise. Those who had learnt 
to organise as gangsters were perhaps revenging the exploitation in 
previous generations. National divisions among the foreign labourers 
made it still more difficult to get combination. Then each State had 
its own laws and, in some, trade union organisation was forbidden. 
N.R.A. invited Labour to combine and made it legal, whether or not 
it was constitutional, and though the first result was frightful excite- 
ment, when the effervescence had settled down the movement might 
catch up with organisation in Europe. 


QUESTION : What was the state of public opinion towards inflation ? 
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PROFESSOR TOYNBEE said that it was surprising how little the 
thought of inflation upset the people with fixed salaries, who would 
be done for if at the same time prices went up and salaries were cut 
down; they were not acquainted with inflation at first hand and 
their feeling that Wall Street did not like it was apparently stronger 
than a calculation of their own interests. There might be a strong 
reaction if and when inflation actually came, but not beforehand in 
time to prevent it. 


QUESTION: What were the qualities of President Roosevelt and 
his competence for dealing with the economic and political situation ? 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE replied that President Roosevelt was evidently 
both a man of strong and fine character and also a clever politician. 
His illness, which most people would have succumbed under, had 
been the making of him, born as he had been in a distinguished family 
with no incentive to do anything much. And that was his credential 
for dealing with his country’s difficulties. He had given half an hour 
on the busy day of his inauguration to the people from his sanatorium, 
inviting them to the White House and saying, “ This is our day; I 
have the same physical infirmity as you, and you see, here I am.” 
He was an Episcopalian with very genuine mid-Victorian religious 
confidence and immense courage. He had also supreme political 
ability and the gift for tuning up the public to feeling what he wanted 
them to feel at any moment. It was the personal relation between 
him and the people which was important in the struggle for victory. 


Question : Could a country three-quarters empty like the United 
States be said to have reached a static stage of civilisation? Would 
there not be an influx of population again and with it an upsurge of 
prosperity greater than before? Was not the question of State 
Rights bound tocome up again, since the Senate consisted of ambassadors 
of the States? 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE said that the scale of economic life had 
dwarfed the single State in the United States as in Europe it had 
dwarfed the single country. The tension between local political 
autonomy and economic facts was felt everywhere, and in America 
the scales were more weighted in favour of large units than in Europe, 
because there was already a national sentiment for the Union as a 
whole, besides the local sentiment for the separate States. In many 
States which had either an insignificant history or a short history, 
such as Arkansas or North and South Dakota, the national sentiment 
was stronger than the local sentiment. The Federal Government 
was likely to gain ground and keep very considerable control over the 
direct administration of economic life. 

Opportunities were still obviously greater in America than in 
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Europe, but class for class the position in the United States had. 


become more like the normal position in Europe than like that in 
nineteenth-century America, when going West was the cure for every- 
thing. The population which any country could take depended largely 
on the standard of living. Europeans had been willing to emigrate 
with low expectations, but conditions had so changed in that respect 
that it was possible that America would never become so thickly 


populated as Europe. 


QuEsTION : Had there been any change in the preservation of law 
and order as a result of the removal of prohibition ? 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE said that the question of prohibition had 
not appeared to be very prominent. It was said that money would 
be taken out of the pockets of criminals and it was hoped that there 
would not be such high taxes on liquor as to make bootlegging still 
worth while. On the night of December 5th, in spite of the sensa- 
tionalism of the Press, New York had been absolutely quiet. 


QUESTION : What was the President’s attitude towards the com- 
petitive system? Was he a champion of the individual or would he 
turn to Socialism if N.R.A. failed ? 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE said that the phrase “ new deal” did imply 
a departure from the old individualism, but the public did not realise 
how far the public regulation of economic life was going to carry them. 


A MemMBER said that, in Looking Forwards, President Roosevelt 
had said that his idea of individualism was that of so arranging things 
that everyone in the country should have an opportunity of living a 
fully individual life; the old system had only allowed the successful 
to be individual. 


The Chairman, Mr. VERNON BARTLETT, in closing the meeting, 
said that he had the conviction that President Roosevelt knew a good 
deal better than many statesmen in other countries where he was 
going; because he tried one experiment after another, he had not 
necessarily lost his head. 
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THE TRANSYLVANIAN PROBLEM! 


By CounT STEPHEN BETHLEN 


THE kind invitation of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs afforded me the privilege of addressing this audience to-day 
on any political subject of my own choice. I have chosen the Tran- 
sylvanian problem, because it is one of the most important con- 
stituent parts of the general problem of Hungary, and at the same 
time it is closest to my heart since I myself am a Transylvanian. 
Among the problems of Central Europe the question of Transyl- 
vania is perhaps the most thrilling. 

The Roumanians constitute a slight majority in Transylvania 
and that is why that country was allotted by the Peace Treaty to 
Roumania. However, the situation in that part of historic Hun- 
gary is in more than one respect at variance with the situation in 
the regions populated by Slovaks, Ruthenians, or Croats. In the 
first place, the Slovaks and the Ruthenians did not join the Czechs 
in 1918 of their own accord, and are living in community with 
them without ever having been asked whether they wanted to do 
so. On the other hand, there is no doubt whatever of the Rou- 
manians of Transylvania having, in 1918, expressed their wish to 
unite with their brethren of Roumania proper. Another differ- 
ence consists in the fact that, while the Slovaks and Ruthenians 
are quite distinct races from the Czechs, and while these races were 
compelled by the Treaty of Trianon to be incorporated into the 
Czecho-Slovak community, the Roumanians of Transylvania and 
those of Roumania proper are absolutely of the same stock, speak- 
ing the same language ; the majority of the Roumanian element 
migrated in the course of centuries from the territories of Old 
Roumania to Transylvania, where they in due time even outnum- 
bered the Magyar population. 

These facts form the basis—but at the same time also the weak 
point—of the claims of Roumania to the territory of Transylvania : 
numerical preponderance, the identity of the two peoples, and the 
spontaneous decision of the Transylvanian Roumanians to unite 
with their kinsmen in the Old Country. The weak point of the 
Roumanian claims is that—as immigrants or new-comers—they 


1 Paper read at Chatham House on November 28th, 1933, Major-General 
Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 
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most undoubtedly were not the original founders of the State in 
Transylvania. On the contrary, they infiltrated—chiefly since 
the sixteenth century—into Transylvania with the desire to es- 
cape the oppression, extortions and the disturbed political con- 
ditions in the two Roumanian principalities under Turkish 
suzerainty, and in order to find in Hungary a better home. This 
was also the reason—and not because of any kind of oppression 
which for reasons of propaganda is being emphasised nowadays— 
why the Roumanians up to the last century played a compara- 
tively insignificant part in the political life of Transylvania. 

Travellers in Transylvania may have noticed that, wherever the 
population is a mixture of Magyars, Saxons and Roumanians, the 
centre or oldest part of the town or village—the streets around 
the main square or market-place—is occupied by the houses, and 
usually the churches, of Magyars and Saxons; while the Roumanian 
homes and church are always to be found on the outskirts, in the 
suburbs. This is topographic proof of the historic fact that the 
Roumanians are but late immigrants to this country. Moreover, 
historic right, tradition, the capacity of forming and maintaining 
the State, the experience and knowledge of government, economic 
as well as cultural supremacy, are to-day in the hands of the Magyar 
and the Saxon races. Thus, against the slight numerical predomi- 
nance of the Roumanians, there is a long line of other claims of the 
Hungarians and Saxons. Numerical preponderance to-day may 
count for more than qualitative superiority, but these other claims 
are decisive in the mind of the Hungarian people, and also sufficient 
to make the Hungarian nation determined to stick to the ancestral 
soil of Transylvania, where the Roumanians were able to settle 
only in consequence of our humane tolerance. 

In the conflict of these two apparently irreconcilable claims 
you perceive the real essence of the Transylvanian problem. It is 
the conflict of two neighbouring races, one of which is looking back 
upon an activity of one thousand years, while the other is still 
quite young and has developed only in the past two centuries. 
This is the dilemma which—although it seems to be insoluble—we 
all, together with the rest of Europe, have to settle, if we want to 
ensure that peace, order and the present standard of civilisation 
shall not be definitely swallowed up by the tide of racial strife. 

The Peace Treaty of Trianon changed the geographic notion of 
Transylvania. To-day the Roumanians apply this name to the 
whole of the territory which they received under the Treaty of 
Trianon, whereas Transylvania proper forms but a part—it is true 
the greater part—of the newly-acquired region. In my argument 
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I shall always refer to Transylvania proper, since this territory 
before the War was one of the distinct statistical districts of historic 
Hungary. From the point of view of our final conclusions this 
makes no difference at all, since every point relating to the terri- 
tory of Transylvania proper is even more relevant to the rest of the 
region allotted to Roumania. 

Transylvania, though mountainous, is rich in natural assets. 
First come its extensive and valuable forests, as well as its fertile 
soil and the excellent pastures which make it essentially a stock- 
breeding country. Besides, there are coal, bituminous gas, salt, 
all kinds of ore and even some gold in the mountains, as well as 
water-power. The inhabitants belong to three main races: Rou- 
manians, Magyars and Saxons. The ratio, by the Igro census, 
is 55 per cent. Roumanians, 35 per cent. Magyars and 9g per cent. 
Saxons. But both in economic life and in the development of 
civilisation in Transylvania the two minority races show a great 
preponderance over the Roumanians. The latter are generally 
mountaineers, having infiltrated at a later period and settled 
chiefly on the mountains and in the forest glades, the plateaux and 
the valleys having been occupied long ago by Magyars and Saxons. 
Thus the most fertile territories in Transylvania belonged in the 
past to the Magyars, whether smallholders or owners of middle 
and larger estates, as well as to the Saxon element. 

For the same reason the urban population too was chiefly 
Magyar and Saxon up to 1918. By the census of 1gr10, in the 29 
cities of Transylvania there were 205,728 (59-7 per cent.) Magyars, 
56,347 (16:1 per cent.) Saxons and only 81,939 (23-4 per cent.) 
Roumanians. And of the Roumanian population a very slight 
proportion belonged to the educated class, being mostly immi- 
grated workmen and domestic servants. These conditions are best 
proved by the statistical returns of occupation for the population 
of Transylvania. In the year 1910, for instance, among those 
engaged in industry there were 172,270 (52:5 per cent.) Magyars, 
52,108 (15°9 per cent.) Saxons and 88,808 (27-1 per cent.) Rou- 
manians; in commerce, including credit institutions, there were 
35,533 (59°8 per cent.) Magyars, 13,285 (22-3 per cent.) Saxons, 
and only 9,521 (16-0 per cent.) Roumanians. 

The supremacy of the Magyar and Saxon element over the 
Roumanians in economic life in general will be best illustrated by 
quoting some returns of the statistics relating to finance. Of the 
total initial capital of all financial institutes in Transylvania, that 
of the Hungarian banks and savings-banks represented 48 per 
cent., that of the Saxon institutions 31 per cent., while the Rou- 
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manian banks owned only 21 per cent. The corresponding figures 
relating to the savings deposits were 40 per cent. for the Hun- 
garians, 43 per cent. for the Saxons and only 13 per cent. for the 
Roumanians. If we look at taxation, we find that in spite of their 
absolute majority before the War the Roumanians paid only 40-8 
per cent. of the total contributions, while the Magyars’ share was 
41:2 and that of the Saxons 17-4 per cent. The examination of 
the activity of industrial, commercial or mining concerns would 
lead to similar experiences or even show that the preponderance of 
the Magyar race was still greater in these branches of economic 
life. 

Approximately the same picture is shown by a comparison of 
the standard of civilisation of the three races constituting the 
population of Transylvania. In 1910 literates over six years of 
age were: among Roumanians 410,439 (only 27-9 per cent.), 
Magyars 550,III (59:9 per cent.) and Saxons 117,580 (75-9 per 
cent.). Among those having completed the higher classes of the 
middle school there were 5,398 (18-2 per cent.) Roumanians, 18,956 
(64 per cent.) Magyars and 5,030 (17 per cent.) Saxons. The com- 
paratively high number of illiterates among the Roumanians can- 
not be attributed to the absence of schools, where instruction was 
available in their native language. Among the elementary schools 
of Transylvania, totalling 2663, there were 1145 (43 per cent.) 
elementary schools of Roumanian denomination maintained partly 
by the Uniate Church, partly by the Greek Oriental Church and 
by the communities. In these schools Hungarian was taught only 
as a second language, with the result that, according to statistical 
returns, no more than 12 per cent. of the Roumanians understood 
Hungarian. These Roumanian denominational schools received 
from the Hungarian Government a total annual subsidy of one - 
million crowns (gold Kronen), or more than the schools of Roman 
Catholic denomination attended by the Magyar children. 

These are the figures by which I wanted to prove my argument 
that the numerical preponderance of the Roumanian element 
should not outweigh the very marked superiority of the Magyars 
and Saxons in all branches of public, economic and cultural life. 

Does the fault for this state of things lie at the door of the Hun- 
garians? Have the Magyars oppressed the other races in Tran- 
sylvania for centuries, preventing them from getting educated, 
and pushing them back by forcible means from the road to pros- 
perity, etc.? No; the reason why the Roumanian element re- 
mained on such a low standard of economic and cultural life cannot 
be attributed to oppression of any kind, but only to the circum- 
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stance that the overwhelming majority of the ancestors of the 
Transylvanian Roumanians who swarmed in only from the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, over a period lasting for about 
three hundred years, from the territory of pre-War Roumania, 
were generally shepherds, nomad herdsmen and animal breeders 
and but very seldom even agriculturist peasants. There were no 
industrial workers, artisans, merchants, miners or any kind of 
intellectuals among them. Again, in coming to Transylvania, 
they settled upon uninhabited territories and on those glades 
within the immense forests which they had cleared in order to 
create pastures for their animals. And even these forests had been 
the property of the autochthonous Magyars, the Székelys and the 
Saxons. In this way their settlement took place in a sporadic way 
and on territories belonging to races whose national organisations 
had developed long before. 

That the Roumanians were not aborigines of Transylvania is 
proved by history. The first document in Hungarian history 
mentioning that a Wallachian colony—that was the original name 
of the Roumanian people—had settled in the south-east of Tran- 
sylvania dates from 1222, that is, 400 years after the Hungarians 
founded their country. Had there been earlier Roumanian 
colonies, we most certainly should know of them, since we find 
plenty of contemporary historic documents relating to other settle- 
ments created by our kings of the Arpad dynasty; such as the 
colonies of the Saxons both in Transylvania and the region of the 
Tatra mountains. Larger Roumanian colonies were called into 
being in Transylvania in the second half of the thirteenth century, 
after the devastation of the country by Jenghiz Khan. But we 
have a document of 1293, signed by King Andrew III, which shows 
that around 1300 the number of Roumanians in Transylvania was 
inconsiderable. By this document King Andrew ordered that— 
seeing that in some places complaints were made against roaming 
Wallachian herdsmen who were causing damage—all Roumanian 
immigrants, wherever found, should be caught and settled on the 
Royal domains—with the exception of those sixty households the 
settlement of whom, by the Chapter of Gyulafehérvar, King 
Laszl6, called the Kumanian, had agreed to. 

After the fall of the Kumanian empire, which existed from 1060 
till 1250 in the lower Danube and was overthrown by the Tartars, 
the kings of Hungary, remembering the invasion of the Tartars, 
extended their empire, for strategic reasons, over the plains of the 
lower Danube. Under their sovereignty, the first Roumanian 
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upon these territories. About the year 1320 the two Roumanian 
Woywodates, one in Moldavia and the other in Wallachia, came 
into being. In consequence of the suzerainty exercised by the 
kings of Hungary the contemporaneous Byzantine authors often 
called that region also by the name of Ungro-Wallachia. Close 
relations existed between Hungary and these territories, and the 
rate of Roumanian immigration into Transylvania went on aug- 
menting, with the result that about the middle of the sixteenth 
century the contemporaneous author Verancsics—who was one of 
the counsellors of the first Prince of Transylvania—estimates the 
Roumanian population as one-fourth of the total of Transylvania. 

Under the reign of the Transylvanian princes in the seven- 
teenth century the infiltration of the Roumanian element was even 
greater. The two Wallachian principalities were at that time 
under the sovereignty of the Turks, from whom the peasants fled 
in masses to Transylvania. There are several contemporaneous 
letters written by the Transylvanian princes George Rak6czi I and 
Apafi, asking the Sublime Porte to protect the population of the 
neighbouring Wallachia from the oppressions of the “ wicked ” 
Greeks because the Roumanians were flocking in masses to Tran- 
sylvania. There are also written orders of these princes “ that 
nobody should disturb or arrest those poor people who fled from 
Wallachia, wherever such may found.’”’ The sameis proved by the 
letters of the Roumanian Woywodes themselves in which they ask 
the princes of Transylvania to send back the population of whole 
villages who have escaped from their homes. The consequence of 
this immigration was that at the time when Transylvania, about 
1700, ceased to be an independent country and came under the rule 
of the Hungarian kings of the Habsburg dynast,7, the Roumanians 
in Transylvania formed roughly 40 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, according to the estimate of the Jesuit Order who had come to 
Transylvania about the same time. 

But the immigration did not cease here. It increased in the 
eighteenth century and up to 1821, when the occupation by the 
Russians put an end to the Turkish régime in the two Danubian 
Woywodates. During this period the Habsburgs had started, 
in the regions of Hungary recovered from under the Turkish yoke, 
an anti-Hungarian colonising policy which aimed at weakening 
the Magyar element by settling alien colonists in Hungary. In 
1721, when the so-called Little-Wallachia first came, during a time 
of transition, under Habsburg rule there were but 13,000 families 
counted there: in fourteen years this figure rose to 40,000. In 
1738, when Little-Wallachia was restored by the Treaty of Bel- 
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grade to the Sublime Porte, almost all these families moved to the 
Hungarian Banate. From 1741 to 1744, that is in no more than 
four years, as many as 15,000 families left Wallachia and came to 
livein Hungary. So active was the immigration of Roumanians to 
Hungary in those times that even the Austrian Committee in charge 
of colonisation deemed it excessive and orders were issued in 1765 
that prospective colonists should be discouraged from settling in 
the country. All this was of no avail. From 200,000 the number 
of Roumanians in Transylvania rose to 420,000 in the year 1730. 
In 1760 they numbered 547,000 and in 1811 no less than 950,000. 
In a single century the increase was almost 400 per cent. 

The essence of the problem of Transylvania in the soul of every 
Hungarian is, and always will be, the question whether it con- 
forms to the human idea of justice to allot the house of a host to 
the family of newcomers whom he has suffered as guests against 
his will and from no sense of hospitality. Our ancestors never 
imagined that those Roumanian fugitives whom they permitted 
out of pity to settle in the country were in time to expel from their 
ancestral property their own offspring. The reward for the mag- 
nanimity of our forbears is the Peace Treaty of Trianon. 

You will expect me now to tell you how I think this difficult 
problem can be solved. It is certainly a very difficult proposition. 
Transylvania is a territory situated between the countries of two 
nations. These two races are living mixed with one another in 
Transylvania. If one of these two nations is willing to abandon, 
of its own accord, this territory to the other, then a compromise 
between the two claimants—merely from a theoretic point of view 
—is possible only on the following basis : 


1. by a division of the territory according to ethnic lines 
of demarcation, if this be possible ; 

2. by a division of the territory and an exchange of popula- 
tion ; 

3. by a new proposition conceived of late, z.e. by abolish- 
ing the frontiers ; or 

4. by making the territory an autonomous State, and 
granting absolute equality to all races living in it. 


Let us examine in due order which of these solutions seems 
practicable. The division of the territory of Transylvania is a 
most difficult proposition. Technically there is no difficulty what- 
ever in restoring to Hungary proper those 708,799 Magyars who 
are living all along the new Hungarian frontier line. This in itself 
is only a question of good-will, and consequently this should be the 
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first item in the work of reparation. It would not, however, solve 
the problem of the Magyars of Transylvania, since with Transyl- 
vania proper no less than about one million of Magyars and 
240,000 Saxons have been torn away from Hungary, together with 
1,472,000 Roumanians. The division of the territory populated 
by these races is perhaps not entirely impossible, considering the 
geographic configuration of Transylvania, but the new frontier 
lines would be just as much against nature as are those which were 
fixed by the Treaty of Trianon. In addition to this the greatest 
difficulty would be that—with the exception of the Székelys, a 
Hungarian tribe, who are living in a compact block of about 
600,000 souls—the rest of the Hungarians in Transylvania are 
mingled with the Roumanian population, especially in the central 
parts of the country, so that both races may be found in almost 
every village. 

The second suggestion seems even less practicable. An ex- 
change of population may perhaps be carried out in countries of a 
very low standard of civilisation where there are no cities, no 
organised economic life, no industrial and mining centres and no 
differentiated social structure, but this would be difficult in 
Transylvania. 

Some politicians of the Little Entente States have been talking 
much of late of abolishing the political frontiers in connection 
with the intensification and extension of the rights of minorities. 
This plan—if we may call it a plan at all—has found interpreters 
also in Great Britain. At the most this would mean that the 
Roumanians would take a new pledge to observe the duties re- 
sulting from the treaties relating to minority protection. But 
they would go on disregarding the rights of the minorities just as 
they have done up to now. And then, supposing this plan to be 
really a good one, why is it still but a plan? Why has it not been 
realised long ago? Everybody would be happy by now and the 
fatal frontiers would have disappeared. Unfortunately our belief 
in such schemes has been shaken by the experiences of recent years, 
and we think that this plan has been invented merely in order to 
distract public attention from the topic of a territorial revision. 

In our eyes the protection of racial minorities is very different 
from what undoubtedly it was meant to be when the Peace 
Treaties were framed. We have had the most painful experience 
of the worthlessness of the guarantee of the League of Nations in 
this respect. The only serious sanction by which the rights of 
minorities could have been safeguarded and worked automatically 
would have consisted in drawing the frontiers at the Peace Con- 
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ference in such a way that each State which incorporated minori- 
ties should have been obliged to leave just as many of its own co- 
racials under the dominion of its neighbour. Thus, for instance, 
if there were as many Roumanians under Hungarian dominion as 
there are Magyars under Roumanian rule, both governments 
would have an equal interest in observing the rights of their 
minorities in order to avoid retaliation upon their own kinsmen. 
However, the Treaty of Trianon did exactly the opposite of this; 
while not less than three and a half million Magyars were put under 
the rule of the neighbouring States and became minorities there, 
the new frontiers cut so deep into the body of Hungary that prac- 
tically no Roumanians or other aliens at all were left under 
Magyar government. The only real protection for minorities 
would be the revision of the frontiers in such a way as to deal 
equally with both races. 

There remains the fourth suggestion, that historical Tran- 
sylvania should once more be made independent in some form or 
other, belonging neither to Roumania nor to Hungary. The three 
races living in Transylvania proper would have an equal share in 
the administration and would also enjoy absolute local home-rule 
on the territory populated by each of these races respectively. 
Transylvania has been independent in the past. Its territory 
forming a geographic unit, its natural assets, the industry of its 
people and the comparatively high standard of its civilisation 
would enable this country to live its own independent life as a State. 

There are two precedents for this suggestion in the world’s 
history, Switzerland and Transylvania proper. Switzerland is 
situated at the convergence of three distinct racial territories: the 
French, the German and the Italian. The population consists of 
all three races who share loyally between themselves the power of 
the State and who enjoy absolute equality within the country. 
Uniform geographic configuration and a common past have 
created a congenial local mentality in the souls of all three races 
which distinguishes them from their kinsmen beyond the frontiers 
of Switzerland. The other example, Transylvania, is not exactly 
so classic as that of Switzerland. In the sixteenth century the 
two strongest military Powers of those times were fighting against 
each other : the Turkish empire and the Habsburgs. The struggle 
went on for the possession of Hungary. During these wars, which 
lasted for about two hundred and fifty years, Transylvania con- 
trived to become independent. The consequence of this was that 
while the struggle raged on the Great Hungarian Plain, Tran- 
sylvania was, on the whole, spared and was able to develop a 
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prosperous life under the government of its own princes. The 
analogy may be pursued in other directions. Transylvania was the 
first State to achieve a perfect equality of the races living on its 
territory within the forms of the constitutional life of those times. 
The basis of its constitution was the absolute equality of the three 
races and the four Churches to which its population belonged. The 
three races had an equal share in the central power and each of 
them lived under perfect self-government on its own territory. 

The fact of the Roumanian race having not been included in 
the pact of the other peoples in Transylvania is pointed out nowa- 
days by the Roumanians as a proof of the Magyars having op- 
pressed them. The truth is that at that time the Roumanian race 
in Transylvania was neither numerically nor culturally so devel- 
oped as to be ranked the equal of the other races who had ad- 
mitted and settled the Roumanian fugitive peasants and nomad 
herdsmen. The Roumanian element in Transylvania was in those 
times far from being equivalent to the three other nations. It was 
not till the end of the eighteenth century that the Roumanians of 
Transylvania, who in the meantime were being civilised in the 
light of the older Transylvanian culture, began to show the first 
signs of national self-consciousness and to start a movement to be 
acknowledged as a new and distinct nation within the State. The 
programme of the Roumanian National Party in the subsequent 
decades was simply a demand that the government of Tran- 
sylvania should be handed over practically entirely to the 
Roumanians. 

May I be permitted, however, to recall that I myself, who have 
been a member of the Hungarian Parliament since Igor, had the 
pleasure of hearing the present Roumanian statesmen Maniu and 
Vajda emphasising and advocating in the most beautiful speeches 
that an Eastern Switzerland should be formed of Transylvania, 
under Hungarian sovereignty, in such a way that the three races, 
Roumanians, Magyars and Saxons, should have an equal share in 
the central power as well as a thorough local self-government all 
over their respective territories. ‘‘ Transylvania as a kind of 
Eastern Switzerland ’’ has been on the programme of the Rou- 
manian National Party by which the old traditions of that country 
would have once more asserted themselves, with the only dif- 
ference that the former pact of three nations would have been im- 
proved upon by extending it to the fourth, the Roumanians, who 
by that time had become the most numerous. 

It is my firm belief that the large masses of the Roumanian 
population of Transylvania are even to-day inclined to adopt this 
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scheme of reconstruction; the old local patriotism, or Tran- 
sylvanianism, is still surviving in the soul of the country. The best 
proof of this is the undeniable antipathy separating the Rou- 
manians of Transylvania from their kinsmen of the Regat—the 
name for pre-War, or Royal, Roumania—whom the Transyl- 
vanians look upon to-day with even more suspicion than fifteen 
years ago. 

In 1919 the Supreme Council of Ambassadors, before definitely 
fixing the peace conditions, sent a neutral American expert, Mr. 
Coolidge, to Hungary, who sent his secretary Mr. Story to Tran- 
sylvania in order to investigate the situation on the spot. On his 
return to Budapest Mr. Story declared that his impression was 
that the Roumanians, Magyars and Saxons of Transylvania are in 
the first place Transylvanians and much more so than Roumanians, 
Magyars or Saxons respectively. In my opinion this observation 
of Mr. Story was in many respects correct. There exists a special 
local patriotism which is an innate attribute of all three races of 
Transylvania. The European governments are not yet aware of 
this, but we—who were born in Transylvania—have always known 
and felt it. Our hearts are bleeding at the sight of one of the most 
beautiful small countries of Europe decaying before our very eyes 
in consequence of this lack of proper information. 

I repeat that the only way to achieve the genuine reconciliation 
of the two races, Roumanians and Hungarians, and to enable them 
to live in peace in this exposed part of Europe, as well as to safe- 
guard their mutual interests, is a thorough understanding of the 
true situation in Transylvania. Europe must learn the necessity 
of reconciling the small nations in the valley of the Danube on the 
basis of equity. In this case the Great Powers will cease to be 
merely gendarmes watching over the peace of Europe, but they will 
be its godfathers and godmothers. The reconciliation of the Rou- 
manian nation with the Hungarians depends only on the proper 
solution of the Transylvanian problem. If this problem is not 
solved speedily and well, both peoples have to look forward to a 
dark and stormy future, since all of the small peoples of Central 
Europe will be engulfed either by the Slav ogre or by the German 
“‘ Drang nach Osten,” if not perhaps—in mutual understanding— 
by both. None of these fatal issues is desirable to any of these 
small nations, and even less so to Europe itself. 
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Summary of Discussion. 

Mr. WICKHAM STEED asked whether Count Bethlen looked forward 
to the restoration of the frontiers of St. Stephen’s Crown. He re- 
garded this aim as one that could not be realised without war, and 
propaganda for that purpose was propaganda for war. He considered 
that Count Bethlen’s presentation of Hungarian history was little more 
than a beautiful fairy story and the magnificent vision it created was 
quickly dispelled by a reading of the Magyar vernacular press. The 
Dacians probably lived in Transylvania long before the time of Arpad, 
but so many of them were massacred by Avars, Magyars and other in- 
vaders that they took refuge in the hills; later, if Turkish rule in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia proved worse than Magyar rule, they may have 
returned to Transylvania, which, during the long Turkish domination in 
Hungary proper, had become the centre in which the very existence of 
Hungary was preserved. Thither many Magyars migrated also. If 
one argued that immigrants had no right to a country they had settled 
in, then the Anglo-Saxons had no right to govern Great Britain. More- 
over, the Magyars were as much immigrants into Transylvania as the 
Roumanians. When the low degree of culture of the Roumanians was 
mentioned, it might be remembered that two of the most glorious rulers 
of Hungary, Janos Hunyadi and Matthias Corvinus, were Roumanians. 


CounT BETHLEN replied that his aim was to have back the Hun- 
garians who were living along the frontiers and who had the right to 
join their own country ; for the other peoples who were formerly living 
in the Kingdom of Hungary, Slovaks, Croats, Ruthenians, etc., he asked 
that they should be given autonomy in the frame of which they could 
decide their future fate. In the Treaty of Trianon these peoples had 
been given no choice but had been allotted to the Czechs or to the Serbs. 
Hungary did not want territories, but to secure the right of self-deter- 
mination for all these peoples. 

Neither Magyars nor Roumanians were autochthonous, but it was 
the Magyars who had founded the Transylvanian State, just as it was 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Normans who founded the State in Great 
Britain. Later immigrants had rights but could not be regarded as the 
founders of the State. It was an old theory, now exploded, that there 
were Roumanians in Transylvania before the coming of the Magyars. 
The Roumanian peoples lived in the Balkans with Slavs and Albanians 
and the Roumanian language was formed of Slav, Roman and Alban 
elements, not earlier than the sixth century. They emigrated to the 
country in which they now lived from the beginning of the Kumanian 
Empire, between the tenth and twelfth centuries. The possibility of 
some Hungarian rulers having been of Roumanian origin merely proved 
that the Roumanians had not been oppressed. 


Mr. C. A. MACARTNEY said that the historical question of whether 
the Roumanians had preceded the Magyars in Transylvania could not 
be decided either way on existing evidence. The important point was, 
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in any case, not past history but the present wishes of the populations 
concerned. Several journeys in Transylvania had left him with the 
impression that of the two main nations not more than a small pro- 
portion, say Io per cent., would go against their nations, Roumanians 
preferring Hungarian rule or Magyars Roumanian. Of the minorities, 
the Saxons to whom he had spoken had complained that the general 
standard of administrative efficiency and honesty was now lower than 
in Hungarian days, and they had lost much of the sources whence they 
derived the income for their communal institutions. On the other hand 
they enjoyed more national and cultural freedom than they had in the 
last period of the Hungarian régime. On the whole, however, he be- 
lieved that the majority of them would prefer to return to Hungary. 
The majority of the Swabians, on the other hand, seemed to prefer the 
present Roumanian system, which had, indeed, favoured them at the 
expense of the Magyars. 

He wished to repeat a conversation which he had had in the summer 
in Budapest with two very intelligent and sensible Swabians, one from 
the Roumanian Banat, the other from the Yugoslav Banat, both of 
whom had been in Hungary long enough to compare conditions there 
with those in their homes. They had spoken to him, he thought, more 
frankly than they could to a Hungarian public man. They had both 
stated that the minorities were best off economically in Hungary; 
then in Yugoslavia; worst in Roumania. Administratively, the order 
of merit was the same. As regards cultural liberty, on the other hand, 
Roumania stood first, Yugoslavia second, Hungary third. There was, 
indeed, a distinction. A member of a minority in Hungary, if he was 
willing to go over to the majority, both spiritually and in externals, 
would not find his origin held up against him. In Roumania, and also 
to a lesser exient in Yugoslavia, a convert from a minority race was 
never fully trusted or admitted as a real fellow-member of the nation. 
On the other hand, those who were determined to retain their national 
culture were allowed facilities in Roumania, particularly as regards 
higher education, training schools for teachers, etc., which did not exist 
in Hungary. Both these men stated that in their belief, so long as the 
cultural policy of the three States remained what it was, the minorities 
would prefer to stay in their present States. If, on the other hand, 
Hungary adopted a cultural policy as liberal as that of Roumania 
to-day, nearly all the Germans, probably most of the Bunjevaci, and 
perhaps even some of the Roumanians, would wish to return to 
Hungary. 

He repeated this conversation because he believed that the persons 
concerned, although themselves perhaps unimportant, constituted a 
test case. If ever the question of revision arose, and the Western 
Powers had a voice in it, they would assuredly base their decision largely 
on the experiences and wishes of the populations concerned. 


Mr. R. Fitzcippon Younc illustrated the fallacy of basing an ar- 
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by reference to the street names in the City of London and pointed out 
that the distribution of the Scots, English and Irish Quarters in the 
ancient city of Carrickfergus would suggest, according to Count Beth- 
len’s argument, that the Celtic population were the later intruders. 
The Roumanian name for Transylvania (viz.: Ardeal) suggested that 
the Roumanians were not townsmen at all but “ highlanders,’”’ whereas 
the German name Siebenbiirgen indicated that the urban civilisation of 
Transylvania was of German origin. 


PROFESSOR SETON-WATSON said that while the history of Tran- 
sylvania is one of the most interesting and instructive in Europe, it is 
also one of the most controversial and difficult. He challenged Count 
Bethlen’s view that the autochthonous status of the Roumanians had 
been exploded and insisted that the interpretation put forward by him 
gave only one side of the argument and was not to be accepted as valid. 
There was no time at his disposal to enter into historical details, of 
which there had already been too much to-night; but it might be 
pointed out in passing that on Count Bethlen’s interpretation it became 
a complete mystery what had happened to the Roumanians for a 
thousand years ! 

On the question of Transylvanian autonomy, it is true, no one in 
Europe had a better right to speak than Count Bethlen; for his famous 
namesake, Gabriel Bethlen, was Prince of Transylvania in the early 
seventeenth century, and played for the Crown of Hungary, as the ally 
of the Turks against the Habsburgs. It was, however, necessary to 
insist that during the long centuries of Transylvanian autonomy there 
were three Recognised Nations and four Recognised Religions, but that 
they were united in withholding recognition and political rights from 
the fourth nation, the Roumanians, forming a majority of the popula- 
tion, and from the fourth and fifth religions, the Orthodox and the 
Uniate, to which the Roumanians belonged. It was a consciousness of 
the injustice of this that led a famous Magyar statesman of a century 
ago, Baron Wesselényi, to call the Three Nations and Four Religions 
“the Seven Deadly Sins of Transylvania.” Count Bethlen had de- 
liberately limited the question to the ancient frontiers of Transylvania. 
But it was unnecessary to remind him of the fact—doubtless less 
familiar to the audience—that that frontier had constantly fluctuated 
during the long Turkish era, and that the borderlands which he thus 
eliminated were sometimes united with the Principality, sometimes 
with northern Hungary under the Habsburgs, sometimes with Turkish 
Hungary. To-day these portions, together with the Roumanian Banat, 
are absolutely united in sentiment and in fact with Transylvania proper, 
and it is quite impossible to solve the problem by reverting to the original 
frontier. The only basis on which discussion was at all possible was 
that of Transylvania and Banat as a single unit. 

Dr. Seton-Watson regretted that the time at his disposal did not 
permit any description of the situation of the Roumanians under Hun- 
gary and of the complete lack of political rights to which they were 
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subjected under the old régime, in 1848, in 1867 and on the eve of the 
War. 

He then proceeded to quote from three of Count Bethlen’s War 
speeches. On March 3rd, 1917, in the Hungarian Parliament he said : 
“‘ We should ensure that in the treaty of peace the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Serbian nation shall find their means of existence inside the 
territory of the Monarchy ” (that is, he demanded the complete an- 
nexation of Serbia by Austria-Hungary). 

On the same occasion he declared: “‘ Roumania should give us 
reparations, not in money but in territory ”’ (that is, he wanted to annex 
purely Roumanian territory to Hungary). 

In February 1918, during the debate on electoral reform in the Hun- 
garian Parliament, he opposed the extension of the franchise in Tran- 
sylvania, owing to the Roumanian danger, and used the phrase, ‘‘ The 
question of democratisation is a question of life and death in Tran- 
sylvania.”” His colleague Count Julius Andrassy also declared on 
March Ist, 1918, “ Self-determination is a dangerous catchword, the 
realisation of which would mean the end of the Hungarian State.” 

After the War, for the first time in history, the ballot was introduced 
in Hungary: it survived less than three years, and the statesman who 
abolished it and has prevented its being restored since was the dis- 
tinguished iecturer. In view of these facts he confessed that he was 
somewhat surprised to find Count Bethlen advocating, not so much 
to-night as in two previous lectures, the highly democratic institution 
of a plebiscite. Apparently the Magyar peasant in Hungary itself 
could be trusted with the ballot, but the Slovak and Roumanian and 
Croat peasant masses were to be beguiled into the polling stations, to 
vote for a return to their old yoke. 

He had many old and new friends among the Roumanians of Tran- 
sylvania, and he challenged Count Bethlen to find one single reputable 
Roumanian in the length and breadth of that country who would come 
to this hall and endorse this programme of Transylvanian independence. 
As long ago as 1906 one of the foremost Roumanians of Transylvania, 
who had since the War played a leading réle in free Roumania, gave 
him a graphic description of conditions in the Hungarian school which 
he attended—conditions reminiscent of the treatment of the Jews in 
Hitlerite Germany, for when he entered the classroom, he was often 
greeted with shouts of “ Stinking Wallach.’”’ He could quote many 
other such anecdotes to illustrate the strained atmosphere between the 
two races, but he did not want to lay stress upon old animosities, be- 
lieving as he did that the reconciliation of the Magyars with their 
neighbours was the most vital, though the most difficult, problem of 
South-East Europe. But Transylvanian independence was simply not 
a practical proposition, and still less so was the proposal of plebiscites in 
Slovakia, Ruthenia, Croatia. How could such a plebiscite be arranged ? 
Who was going to enforce it? Were we to ask the League of Nations in 
the present situation, while Hitler and Mussolini were trying to destroy 
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its prestige? Such a programme would not only be resisted by the 
forces of the States directly affected, but it could not be put forward 
without raising the question of revision in every other part of Europe. 
All these problems of revision were bound up together. 

Count Bethlen had stated very fairly the four alternative methods 
of solution, and everyone would agree that the interchange of popula- 
tions was impracticable, and that by frontier rectification it is almost 
impossible to obtain a line of division between the contending races. 
He was sorry, however, that Count Bethlen should reject—and reject 
as a mere machination of the Little Entente—the solution which he 
(the speaker) regarded as the only practicable one—namely, an attempt 
to diminish the importance of frontiers, both in the cultural and political 
field and even more in the economic field, simultaneously, of course, 
with proper guarantees for the rights of minorities. In no other way 
could the quarrel be overcome. Readjustment of frontiers would only 
lead to further conflicts, and the more Hungarian propaganda was con- 
ducted on present lines, the more intransigeant would the other nation- 
alities become, and the less would be the prospect of eventual recon- 
ciliation between them and the Magyars. The campaign inaugurated 
by Lord Rothermere some years ago did infinite harm, and since it was 
revived last spring in a new form from Budapest, and now since Count 
Bethlen had come to London, the hope of appeasement had receded still 
further. If continued on present lines, it could only lead in the end to 
another bloody racial war on the same lines as that of 1848. 

In order to illustrate the complexity of the issues involved in the 
seemingly simple proposal of a plebiscite, he had ventured to draft the 
following question, and begged to submit it for Count Bethlen’s reply : 


“ Does Count Bethlen propose a separate plebiscite as between 
Hungary and each of the four neighbouring States—in the Bur- 
genland for Austria, in Slovakia for Czechoslovakia, in Tran- 
sylvania and Banat for Roumania, in the Voivodina for Yugo- 
slavia, and again separate plebiscites for Ruthenia and Croatia ? 

“Or does he propose preliminary plebiscites in mainly Magyar 
districts along the respective frontiers and then further plebiscites 
as indicated above ? 

“In either case, how and on whose authority does he propose 
to establish bodies capable of enforcing such a series of plebiscites ? 

“ Does he seriously maintain that this could be effected without 
gravely disturbing the peace of Europe, or without raising all the 
other revisionist questions on the Italian, Polish and Balkan 
frontiers? ” 


QUESTION : Had there been any change, for better or worse, in the 
integrity of justice, the state of communications, and the general 
standard of public life since the sovereignty of Transylvania had been 
transferred from Hungary to Roumania ? 
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CounT BETHLEN said, with regard to the impression that the dif- 
ferent minorities did not want to go back to Hungary, that other people 
had received just the contrary impression ; that was why he wished the 
decision to be put in the hands of the people themselves by means of the 
plebiscite. The plebiscite could be carried through by granting terri- 
torial autonomy to the Slovaks and Ruthenes such as was promised in 
the Peace Treaty to the Ruthenes and never put into force. The Croats, 
until they were liberated by their brethren, had always had home rule 
in interior affairs under Hungary; if it were restored, there would be 
no difficulty in carrying out the suggested plebiscite. In Transylvania 
autonomy under either Hungary or Roumania was impossible; there 
nothing less than full independence would solve the problem. 

There was no Roumanian name for Transylvania, in itself a demon- 
stration that they were not the original inhabitants. They accepted the 
Hungarian word Erdély, which meant “ On the other side of the forests.”’ 

At the time of the speech quoted by Dr. Seton-Watson, the great 
difficulty of the Austro-Hungarian Empire was that these national 
minorities were living partly within the Empire and partly outside; to 
solve the difficulty either they must all come within the Empire or they 
must all be given to Serbia. A citizen of the Monarchy could not have 
been expected to advocate the giving of territory to Serbia. 

The reparations in territory to be paid by Roumania were those con- 
tained in the Treaty of Bucarest and were merely small frontier cor- 
rections such as every State would carry through, if possible, for 
strategic reasons. 

It was difficult to speak of the Hungarian franchise before a foreign 
public that did not know the situation of the country. Hungary before 
the War was very backward in this respect and it had been his view that 
it was not ready for so democratic a step in one stage. He thought it 
wiser to progress more slowly. The ballot had not been introduced by 
law but by a particular Ministry for a special occasion, the election of 
1919. The law which he had introduced subsequently was a definite 
advance on the system before the War. He could not, therefore, be 
accused of anti-democratic action. 

The full independence which he wanted for Transylvania could be 
granted by those who made the Peace Treaty, the Great Powers by 
whose will other new States had come into being. It could be granted 
only by an international conference in which all the problems of Central 
Europe were dealt with. And the problem must be settled, because it 
was not the raising of this question which would mean war; it was the 
continuance of the existing situation which meant war. 








THE LITTLE ENTENTE AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS! 


By H.E. Dr. STEFAN OsuskY 


I THANK the Institute for the kind invitation to address you 
to-night on a subject which is not very favourably considered by 
public opinion to-day, although the issues are of the most vital 
importance both to the Danubian region and to the peace of 
Europe as a whole. It is a subject which is a sort of symbol of 
a struggle between the past and the future. 

It is going to be easier for me, I am sure, to speak objectively 
on the subject to you than it would be to speak to an audience 
on the Continent, where everybody has notions and ideas about 
everything, so much so that very frequently their ideas prevent 
them from seeing facts. Moreover, you are sons and daughters 
of nation-builders and have heard your fathers speak of the 
difficulties of nation-building. Nation-builders do not choose 
their material. In Central Europe the nation-builders did not only 
not choose their material, but the material they had to handle 
has been worked upon for centuries, and not always with sympathy 
or generosity. 

In speaking, therefore, of a country like Czechoslovakia, which 
was reborn, after three centuries of extinction as a national State, 
on October 28th, 1918, I may be permitted to recall the conditions 
under which this rebirth took place. I need not speak of the life 
led by the people of my country during the Great War; but I 
may remind you that our freedom was born among ruins to a 
greater extent than people are ready to believe. There were 
ruins—and more, there were corpses all around—-political, social, 
economic and moral. You can imagine that it is not an easy 
task in our day to organise a State under such conditions. The 
difficulties were aggravated by the geographical position we 
occupy, a position which is not of our own choice. Remember 
that we Slavs of Central Europe are the youngest branch of that 
great Indo-European family which left the common home of our 
ancestors in Central Asia and, after many centuries of travelling, 
found ourselves on the crossroads of Europe and Asia, between 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March Ist, 1934, The Lord Meston, 
K.C.S.I., LL.D., in the Chair. 
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the Baltic and the Black Sea. There we suffered from our own 
faults and errors—which was but natural. However, we were 
also obliged for centuries, under the pressure of great nations and 
cultures, to suffer in our bodies and our souls the consequences 
of acts and passions which were not our own. 

So you can imagine what rejoicing there was among us not 
only at the justice of the birth of our freedom but also in the 
action of humanity, after the sufferings of 1914 to 1918, in 
deciding to organise against the recurrence of such calamities. 

For the first time, from being a pious dream reserved to poets, 
philosophers and religious men, the idea of peace was being 
incorporated into something tangible, something human and 
living. We rejoiced, because history shows that we have never 
profited from war or from the use of force, but rather that we 
have always suffered from its effects, and every thinking man in 
my country was happy that the nations of the world were binding 
themselves under the Covenant of the League of Nations to 
cooperate on a basis of peace and objective justice. Thus we 
were connected with the first steps in the organisation of the 
new life of the nations in Central Europe, and at the same time 
with the first efforts at the Paris Peace Conference to organise 
international cooperation. I know that to-day the League of 
Nations is decried but the truth remains that its Covenant 
emanated from the most generous feelings that ever inspired 
the human heart. I am proud to have taken part in the work 
of a new era in national and human existence and to have listened 
to the grave discussions which aimed at establishing the right 
of every man and of every nation, great or small, to a free and 
independent existence. 

Remember that in the first draft of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which was examined in February Ig19, there 
was an article—the original Article 21—which in addition to the 
great principle of the right of every nation to independence, 
provided that no man should be molested in his life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness on account of his faith, religion or 
opinion. It was the finest expression of human dignity. While 
fully respecting the principle of national sovereignty, the original 
opinion of the statesmen at the Peace Conference was that no 
one had a right to offend the elementary dignity of man. How- 
ever, in spite of the great efforts made, this principle of the 
rights of man was considered to be incompatible with the absolute 
sovereignty of the State, which had been elevated to the dignity 
of a dogma in the nineteenth century, a dogma which had for its 
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natural corollary the doctrine of the non-intervention of one State 
in the internal affairs of another. 

After having failed to introduce the principle of the freedom 
of the individual into international law, the Great Powers decided 
to limit their ambitions. They decided to impose the principle 
in the form of the protection of minorities only on what they 
called the New States. That decision provoked our legitimate 
suspicion. A right, however noble, if created by discrimination, 
contains in that discrimination a seed of servitude. That is 
why we enquired why the Great Powers wished us to accept 
obligations which they for themselves regarded as incompatible 
with their national sovereignty. If we Czechoslovakians were 
without experience in this field, our friends the Roumanians and 
the Serbs recalled that the protection of minorities imposed upon 
them by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 had been used to serve 
purposes which had nothing to do either with minorities or their 
protection. 

To our enquiry the Great Powers replied that as they were, 
in virtue of Article 10 of the Covenant, called upon to guarantee 
our territorial integrity, they had a right to say under what 
conditions they were prepared to do so. On May 3iIst, 1919, 
President Wilson himself told us that the Great Powers were 
asking us to accept these obligations because their acceptance 
implied the hope on the part of Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
Yugoslavia and Poland, that should the clauses of the Treaty 
be violated, the Great Powers would send their armies and navies 
to see to it that they were upheld. Thus, we agreed to being 
made exceptions of and accepted the minority clauses in the 
treaties since we were promised in return the guarantee of our 
frontiers, a guarantee which provided an assurance that the 
policy of exception would never serve as a pretext for the destruc- 
tion of our national independence. We were of opinion that the 
War had been too high a price for the rights of man in question 
and we believed that we were justified in expecting that there 
was no danger that such undertakings would be used, as they 
have been used, for purposes which had nothing to do with 
minorities and the rights of minorities. 

What a surprise it was for us when, after having signed, on 
June 28th, 1919, the treaties for the protection of minorities, we 
learned, in November 1919, that the United States Senate had 
refused to ratify the Versailles Treaty, and with it the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, containing, in its Article 10, the under- 
taking in consideration of which we had signed the minority 
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treaties. Ifthe refusal of the United States to ratify the Covenant 
of the League of Nations made it necessary for the old States 
to revise their policies, it menaced the national existence of new 
States like ours. The American refusal to ratify the Treaty 
accordingly threw the nations into great confusion. They began 
to speculate how they could escape the responsibilities of Article 10 
of the Covenant under which the territorial integrity of the 
Members of the League is guaranteed, since they felt that 
the Article could not be executed without the assistance of the 
United States. Thus some States invented the doctrine that 
Article Io guarantees not a legal title but only possession ! 
Others spoke of legal engagements without sanctions. Still 
others of only moral undertaking without juridical effect. Con- 
fronted by such disorder, by such moral desertion, which soon 
became equivalent to political and legal apostasy, you can under- 
stand that responsible men in Czechoslovakia, Roumania and 
Yugoslavia had to think very seriously of the future of their 
respective countries. The instrument by which the Great Powers 
could, at will, disturb the internal peace of the new States remained 
in their hands, while the territorial consideration, which was a 
guarantee that the minority treaties would not be misused, was 
dropped. 

In the meanwhile we received a serious warning in the Magyar 
Communist invasion of one-third of Slovakia, a part of Tran- 
sylvania and Yugoslavia. We found it necessary to think about 
our future and thus in 1920-21, we concluded the conventions 
called the Treaties of the Little Entente. Czechoslovakia entered 
into an undertaking with Roumania and Yugoslavia that, in the 
case of an unprovoked attack on the part of Hungary, we would 
lend each other help. We further agreed that we would consult 
each other in matters concerning our foreign policy. These 
conventions were registered with the League of Nations. 

However, no sooner had we concluded these conventions 
than we found that we were seriously criticised, on the ground 
that the conventions were not in agreement with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Well, we were fully aware that a 
regional understanding not in immediate contravention of the 
terms of the Covenant, could, after the lapse of years, develop 
in such a way as to contravene those terms. Furthermore, we 
fully realised that a regional understanding not in contravention 
of the spirit of the Covenant, could, in the course of time, develop 
in a direction if not contrary to, at least at variance with, the 
spirit of the Covenant. In order to dispose of the danger, real, 
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imaginary or pretended, and in order that the countries of the 
Little Entente should not one day, against their will, be made 
to serve a purpose other than that of peace, the Czechoslovak 
Government took the initiative of proposing a modification of 
Article 2x of the Covenant, a modification which would have 
stipulated that a regional understanding, such as that of the 
Little Entente, should be negotiated under the auspices of the 
League, should be placed under the supervision of the League, 
and should be open to the adhesion of third parties. We believe 
that, had that modification been accepted, all the difficulties 
inherent in regional understandings would have been eliminated 
and the conventions of the Little Entente would themselves 
have presented no difficulty. The proposal was unanimously 
considered a good one, but it was thought that the time was 
not ripe for such an amendment. The direct result of these 
discussions was that the League sought to ensure peace by means 
of a universal system rather than by regional understandings. 

Thus in 1923 the Treaty of Mutual Assistance was drafted, a 
treaty which was a combination of regional understandings and 
general organisation. It was, however, rejected because it was 
thought to assign too much importance to regional understand- 
ings, in the particularism of which many detected a menace to 
the peace of the world. A year later the Geneva Protocol was 
drafted on the basis of the principle that, as a menace to one 
State is a menace to all States, the measures of defence against 
that menace should also be universal. Had it been signed, 
regional understandings, like that of the Little Entente, would 
have become useless. No sooner was the universal system for 
the defence of peace elaborated than nations and governments 
discovered a predilection for regional understandings. The 
Locarno Pact is such a regional understanding. And although 
the Locarno Agreements were framed to ensure peace only on 
the Rhine and not on the Elbe, the Vistula or the Danube, Czecho- 
slovakia, though a member of the Little Entente, did not hesitate 
to sign it, being convinced that security in any part of Europe 
added to her own security. 

Events developed. We had the first World Economic Con- 
ference in Geneva in 1927; the Schober—Curtius Agreement of 
March 1931 between Germany and Austria; the London Con- 
ference of the Four Great Powers on the economic organisation 
of Central Europe in April 1932; and finally the London Monetary 
and Economic Conference and the Disarmament Conference. 

In face of all these failures to organise collective cooperation 
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for peace we thought it our duty ourselves to lay down some 
international foundations for our national existence. It was 
then and then only that we proceeded to conclude the Pact of 
the Little Entente of February 16th, 1933. It aims at the unifica- 
tion of the diplomatic and foreign policies of the three States. 
As the means and instrument of that unity a Permanent Council 
of the Little Entente was created, with a permanent secretariat. 
The Pact stipulates that the future common policy and the 
diplomacy of the Little Entente shall be inspired by the general 
principles of the Covenant of the League, of the Briand—Kellogg 
Pact, of the General Act of Arbitration and of the Locarno Pact. 
It expressly provides that nothing in the Pact of the Little 
Entente shall prevail if it is in contravention to the Covenant of 
the League. In effect the Pact of the Little Entente is nothing 
more than the application of the pact of non-aggression and of 
mutual assistance provided under Articles 10 and 16 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The three States, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Roumania, in the absence of universal 
execution, singly undertake to apply the above articles for them- 
selves, even if nobody else in the League of Nations applies them. 
Furthermore, there is a provision that the Pact of the Little 
Entente is open to the adhesion of other States. We have 
taken that lesson from the discussion of the amendment to 
Article 21 of the Covenant proposed by my Government in 192I. 
Having concluded the Pact of the Little Entente we are working 
to complete it by an arrangement for economic cooperation 
between the three States. At the Zagreb Conference in the 
month of January last, we agreed to effect cooperation between 
the economic institutions of the three countries, in railway com- 
munications, in navigation on the Danube, in air navigation, 
and in posts, telegraphs and telephones. Moreover, we are 
examining the possibility of economic and technical standardisa- 
tion in the three countries, unification of commercial law, cheques 
and letters of exchange, unification of the customs laws and 
simplification of customs formalities. 

An outside observer may ask why it was in 1933 that. we 
decided to organise our national existence on the basis of which 
I am speaking. It can be argued that our diligence in organising 
it is provocative of suspicion and is thus likely to do more harm 
than good. Would it not have been better not to resort to it? 
Well, were we living on the periphery of Europe, in spite of the 
failures to organise international cooperation and peace, we 
would have waited; and, mind you, we should much prefer to 
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live where we could afford to wait. Unfortunately, living where 
we do, we are bound to organise our existence against the past if 
we do not want to perish. Czechoslovakia is a very young 
State, only fifteen years old, but we are people with ancient 
experience. Bohemia disappeared from the map of Europe for 
three centuries, because our forefathers believed that it sufficed 
to be right and to defend the ideals of humanity, in order to be 
understood, approved and upheld by everybody. For that belief 
we paid heavily. We have learned that human truth will prevail 
if there are men and women ready to uphold it, but that if truth 
is not sustained from morning until evening every day by human 
hands it is immediately eclipsed. 

In a meeting like this I can freely speak about problems as 
they are, without meddling with affairs which concern others. 
Again I believe I am entitled to speak about articles, speeches 
and books, without touching on diplomatic secrets. 

May I recall to your minds the speech delivered by Signor 
Mussolini at Turin on October 23rd, 1932; amplified by an 
article written by him and published by the Kings Feature’s 
Syndicate on April 11th, 1933. Then there is the book written 
by the German Chancellor, Mein Kampf—I speak not of the 
second, third or fourth edition but of the first. Those are 
speeches, articles and books of responsible men of two great 
States. However, I shall confine myself to the book and lectures 
dealing particularly with the region with which I am concerned 
to-night, in connection with which I refer to Count Bethlen. 

You will recall that in his lectures of last November Count 
Bethlen told us that he was interested, not only in the lot of the 
Magyar population inhabiting the border lands contiguous to 
Hungary, but also in the destiny of Slovakia, Carpathian Ruthenia, 
Transylvania, Croatia, Batchka, Baranya and Banat. However, 
in his London lectures he did not explain to you his political 
philosophy and the conception of the organisation of Central 
Europe upon which he bases his claims. His political conception 
and his philosophy were developed by him in a lecture entitled 
“ The Historical Mission of the Magyars in the Danubian Valley,”’ 
which was delivered in Berlin on March 8th, 1933, and in a book 
published in November 1932.1 Let me say that I never reproach 
a man who tries to serve his country, even if I do not agree with 
the way in which he does it. 

In his Berlin lecture, Count Bethlen, who was Prime Minister 
of Hungary for ten years and who is to-day the uncontested 

1 Gréf Bethlen Istuén Beszédet és Trdsai. 
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leader of the parliamentary majority in that country, explained 
that after the War Hungary had a choice between two ways, 
one of which passed through Prague, and led to an under- 
standing with the Little Entente. Hungary did not choose that 
way, he said, because it would have meant the acceptance by 
Hungary of the conditions of the Treaty of Peace. The other 
way lay through Berlin. If Hungary chose that way, she would 
engage in a policy exactly opposed to the first, because then the 
whole of the efforts of Hungary would aim at preventing Slav 
States of the North from uniting with those of the South, in order 
to keep for Germany in the Valley of the Danube an open 
door towards the East. It is this way Hungary has chosen, says 
Count Bethlen. 

How does he expect to accomplish that vast mission? In his 
book, mentioned above, he states that to fulfil her historic mission 
the Magyar nation must re-establish its rule over the territory 
bounded by the Carpathian Mountains and forming the Basin 
of the Danube and Tisza. If you look at the map you will find 
that Count Bethlen is speaking of nothing less than the restoration 
of former Hungary. How does he expect to restore former 
Hungary? With the help of the Germans and the Italians. Of 
the Italians he says, in his Berlin lecture, that it is to the per- 
manent interest of Italy to prevent the Slavs of the North from 
uniting with the Slavs of the South, because otherwise Italy’s 
position in the Adriatic and the Mediterranean would be menaced. 
Count Bethlen assured his German audience that the Italian 
interest thus defined in no way conflicted with the German 
interest, because that same policy is the only means by which 
the Germans can have an open door to the East. 

Well, if we had not previously known why political and 
economic organisation in Central Europe has not made greater 
progress, we are henceforth fully advised thanks to Count Bethlen. 

Allow me to examine very briefly the political system proposed 
by Count Bethlen, not on the basis of what you or I might prefer, 
but empirically, on its own merits. I shall not speak about the 
human or moral issues involved in his conception. Count 
Bethlen speaks about the restoration of pre-War Hungary in 
order that the Magyar nation may fulfil its historic mission in the 
Danube valley. May I be allowed to point out that if he wishes 
to revive the experiments of his predecessors it is a confession 
that his predecessors were not successful, although they were 
masters over Hungary for a thousand years. Look at England 
and see what statesmanship and wisdom have formed of the 
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English, Scotch and Welsh. The results are there. It is those 
who created English, Scotch and Welsh unity who are responsible 
for having created the powerful British Empire. Had union not 
been created between English, Scotch and Welsh, Great Britain 
and the Empire would never have existed. And take France: 
from the most heterogeneous races, French statesmanship has 
created the most united nation on the Continent. And look 
now at Hungary; after a thousand years, it sufficed that the 
military power of Germany should be broken, for the mosaic of 
nations composing Hungary to break down in impassioned hatred. 
After such a result, after a thousand years of opportunity, has 
anybody the right to ask us—on matter of fact grounds, not on 
moral or political grounds—to allow Hungary to continue her 
experiment ? 

Then Count Bethlen makes a very strong appeal to the 
Germans that his system would be profitable to them. But 
the Germans did not wait for his appeal to attempt it. Since the 
fifth century, when their advance towards the West was stopped 
by the French, the English and the sea, the Germans have tried 
to get back to the East and to instal themselves in Central 
Europe. In the sixteenth century, through the intermediacy 
of the Habsburgs, the Germans tried to group the various nations 
and races of Central Europe under one rule. I am not going to 
speculate on what chances of success the Habsburgs possessed. 
The fact is that until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
they did not succeed, and it was then a Czech statesman, Palacky, 
who tried to organise the nations of Central Europe in a con- 
federation under the Habsburg sceptre. But the Habsburgs 
could not conceive their mission otherwise than in the Germanisa- 
tion of Central Europe. In 1867, because the Habsburgs could 
not continue to rule the Monarchy solely by the German element, 
they divided the Empire, leaving Austria proper to the Germans, 
and delivering Hungary to the Magyars. The year 1914 was 
the supreme test of the power of resistance of the new dualistic 
structure. The structure broke down lamentably. Should any- 
body have any doubt about what I advance as to the policy 
pursued by the Habsburg dynasty, I beg him to remember that, 
as stated above, the day upon which the military power of 
Germany was broken, the Habsburg Empire broke down. This 
coincidence alone is more effective comment on the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire than all the apologias written regarding 
Habsburg policy in Central Europe. 

Thus two great experiments, lasting almost fifteen hundred 
years, first Germany trying to Germanise Central Europe and 
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then the Habsburg trying to organise it in favour of Germany, 
both failed. The only recorded result, so far as Germany is 
concerned, was the establishment of some German colonies in 
Bohemia, in Poland and in Transylvania. Furthermore, the 
Slavs of the Elbe and of Pomerania disappeared between the 
ninth and eleventh centuries. Then in the fourteenth century 
Bulgaria and Serbia, in the seventeenth century Bohemia, and 
in the eighteenth century Poland, disappeared. 

And the final result of it all?—in 1918 the resurrection of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia and the creation of Yugoslavia and 
of Greater Roumania. 

As Count Bethlen’s political conception implies the dis- 
memberment of the new States of Czechoslovakia, Roumania 
and Yugoslavia, allow me to remind him that we have been the 
object of many invasions in past centuries; and that, while the 
great conquering nations that passed through Central Europe 
like the Heruli, the Huns of Attila, the Avars, the Tartars and 
the Turks, disappeared from the map of Europe, we are still 
there, and that we survived even the invasion of the Magyars 
of the tenth century. These facts are my only reply to the 
hopes cherished by those who do not want to understand the 
verdict of history. 

Experience teaches us that whenever Central Europe has been 
dragooned into the service of the nationalistic policy of a Great 
Power, it has brought catastrophe to Europe as a whole. There- 
fore Europe must realise that she will not have peace at the expense 
of the freedom of nations in Central Europe. Experiments have 
been allowed in Central Europe for fifteen hundred years. The 
result of it was the Great War. The reconstitution of States like 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Yugoslavia is decisive 
proof that there we are and that there we shall remain. And as 
we believe that our freedom is indispensable to the peace of 
Europe, so we believe that the independence of Austria and of 
Hungary is indispensable to peace. We believe in the League of 
Nations because through it we expect to find an international 
medium for the settlement of our difficulties, without the risk of 
again becoming an instrument of a nationalistic policy of other 
States. Central Europe cannot be organised for the purposes of 
peace, if she can be used for the selfish purposes of other nations. 
Allow me to recall a conversation I had with the former Austrian 
Chancellor, Schober, at the Hague Conference for the discussion of 
reparations. We had been cooperating and helping each other to 
settle our difficulties, and one evening he said to me: “ Well, 
Dr. Osusky, I regret enormously that we did not have a chance 
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to work together before the War, because we could have avoided 
many things that happened.” I replied, ‘‘ Yes, Chancellor, but 
before the War you would not have spoken to me as you speak 
to me to-day, because you were a member of the governing race.”’ 
In spite of the boundaries that have been established, I am con- 
vinced that we are nearer each other to-day than we ever have 
been; we have a common meeting ground. I am profoundly 
convinced that the League of Nations, in spite of the criticisms 
to which it is subjected to-day, has within it the seeds of a binding 
system of cooperation between nations because it aims both at 
peace and objective justice. If nations are impatient with the 
League, I am not altogether sure that it is not because they are 
interested more in subjective than in objective justice. I am 
sure that patience and goodwill will finally lead the nations of 
Central Europe to an effective cooperation at Geneva, cooperation 
which in turn will educate its peoples to objective justice. Thus 
we will not only organise Central Europe, but also powerfully 
contribute to the international organisation of peace and the 
general welfare of Europe. 


Summary of Discussion 

Sir WILLIAM GOODE spoke of the part played by Dr. Osusky on 
the Austrian Section of the Reparations Commission in 1920, and 
said that it was owing to the far-sighted and statesman-like view taken 
by Dr. Osusky on behalf of Czechoslovakia that the required unanimity 
was obtained for the decision to relieve Austria of reparations, even 
though Czechoslovakia herself was then under liability to pay 750 
million crowns for the expenses of liberation, subject to the deduction 
of her share of those reparations. And though it might sound as if 
Dr. Osusky had no tender spot in his heart for Hungary, when the 
League loan was floated in 1924 for that country, Czechoslovakia 
not only asked but insisted on subscribing to the loan. 

Count Bethlen might perhaps be considered as entitled to a little 
freedom of speech, since during the ten years in which he was Prime 
Minister he had carefully refrained from letting himself go. The 
desire to prevent the juncture of the Northern and Southern Slavs was 
more an individual theory of Count Bethlen than a national aspiration. 

With regard to the Little Entente, if one was a Czechoslovak, a 
Yugoslav, or a Roumanian, if one believed that the territorial pro- 
visions of the Treaties of Peace were better than anything else which 
could be devised, then undoubtedly one would support the Little 
Entente; but if, on the other hand, one thought the territorial con- 
ditions could be improved, that they should be dynamic rather than 
static, however that might affect the feelings of those who had fought 
for their independence, then one would be inclined to think that the 
Little Entente was unfortunate and possibly a danger to peace. It 
was a problem which everyone had to solve for himself. 
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Mr. GEOFFREY MANDER agreed that the only hope for Central 
Europe lay in the League of Nations, but asked what Czechoslovakia 
would do, in the event of the League not functioning, if the Habsburgs 
returned to the throne of Austria, or if Austria became part of Ger- 
many, or if it became even more a part of Italy than it appeared to 
be at the moment. 

He had visited Hungary with a party of Members of Parliament 
invited by the Revision League, who, though received with tremendous 
enthusiasm and welcomed as if they were strongly pro-Hungarian, 
had tried to study the situation in a detached way. He had formed 
the opinion that given goodwill and more settled conditions in Central 
Europe, certain areas on the borders of Hungary inhabited by Magyars 
could, with the consent of all parties concerned, be re-transferred to 
Hungary, provided that this was regarded as closing the whole ques- 
tion of frontier revision and putting an end to all further propaganda. 
Dr. Bene’ had once or twice expressed some such opinion. Did Dr. 
Osusky feel that under such conditions that might in due time prove 
to be the solution ? 


QUESTION: What was meant by the juncture of the Northern 
Slavs with the Southern Slavs? 


Miss FREDA WHITE spoke of the admiration with which in some 
twelve or thirteen League Assemblies she had watched Dr. Osusky 
defending the finance of the League against the attacks of treasury 
officials. Czechoslovakia had consistently done three good things for 
the League of Nations. In the first place, she had stood steadily for 
peace and had been one of the earliest of the European States to join 
the band of reconciliation; the fact that strategically and geographi- 
cally she was not a strong State had influenced her in playing a similar 
role to that of Belgium. Secondly, she had produced extremely 
brilliant people for the League, and amid a dearth of first-class minds 
the services of such people could not be over-estimated. Thirdly, it 
was one of the remaining buttresses of democracy in a world that 
was being eaten up by tyranny. In the last connection the Little 
Entente in its more integrated form was rather disturbing, since it 
was difficult to imagine that Czechoslovakia in an indivisible trinity 
with Roumania and despotic Yugoslavia would be as progressive as 
when it was independent. 

Dr. Osusky did not appear to like the Minority Treaties, but 
Czechoslovakia had done more to fulfil the obligations of those treaties 
than the other States bound by them. 

Because the existence of the smaller States was staked upon the 
League, it was really on them that the hope of the world—loyalty to 
the collective system—depended, in a time when the Great Powers, 
who should be defending it, were running away from their respon- 
sibilities. 


QuEsTions: Was any special invitation issued to Austria and 
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Hungary to join the Little Entente? Was Count Bethlen’s suggestion 
of home rule for Transylvania a possibility? Could there be an 
economic federation of the Little Entente, Austria and Hungary, 
which would involve the diminution of tariffs within that federation 
year by year? 

In connection with Dr. Osusky’s condemnation of experiments, 
was Austria to-day anything but an experiment? Was it a successful 
experiment? Was it possible to reconcile it with the self-determination 
of peoples ? 


Dr. SETON-WATSON pointed out that Dr. Osusky, as a Slovak, was 
a living representative of the idea of unity between the Czechs and 
the Slovaks, and in his own person had suffered from the insensate 
system of Magyarisation which had prevailed in Hungary, having 
been forced into exile in the United States, from whence he had 
returned to contribute to the making of his own country. 

He did not quite agree with Dr. Osusky as to pre-War policy; he 
thought that Austria-Hungary could have solved the racial question and 
have transformed herself into a monarchical Switzerland. There were 
people who understood that idea and were working for it in those 
days, but the policy of Hungary with its principle of a 30 million 
Magyar Reich made it impossible; the traditional policy of coopera- 
tion between Austria and Russia in the Balkans was thus smashed 
to smithereens, and the German Emperor had the utmost misgivings 
as to the policy of Count Tisza against Roumania. Even as early as 
1820 Count Caprivi was deeply alarmed at the consequences of this 
Magyarising policy on the Triple Alliance and relations with Roumania, 
which had been essentially a pro-German country. 

The Little Entente was essentially a defensive construction, 
because its members knew from what they had escaped and what 
might again befall them. So far from having learned from history, 
Hungary since the War had continued at an increased rate the policy 
of Magyarisation of the minorities in what was left of its former 
territory. A comparison of the figures for 1920 with those for 1930 
showed that in those ten years the number of Germans had been 
reduced by 70,000, the number of Slovaks by 30,000, a reduction 
which was not genuine but represented deliberate Magyarisation and 
the falsification of racial facts. 

The Little Entente had given its invitation, which pride naturally 
kept Hungary from accepting. The only alternative for the Danubian 
countries was the triangle of Italy, Austria and Hungary, which a 
glance at the map showed to be altogether artificial and which would 
make any ultimate union of the five States impossible; its object 
was that Italy might dominate the situation and prevent any big 
structure from coming into existence by raising false hopes in the 
minds of those who held the key position. 


Mr. RENNIE SMITH said, with regard to the alteration of the 
Hungarian boundaries, that if goodwill existed it would certainly be 
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possible to alter them here and there, but the condition was purely 
hypothetical when Central Europe was confronted with a series 
of other desperate things that made goodwill remote. He agreed 
with what Dr. Osusky had said about the importance of Central 
Europe being free from the domination of any Great Power’s selfish 
interest. He hoped that the Balkans, having concluded an agree- 
ment, though without Bulgaria and Albania, might be able to build 
up a common polity for themselves free from the major influence of 
any Great Power. Was it possible that the existence of the Little 
Entente and the talk of friendly relations between Austria and Hun- 
gary might within a few years develop into some kind of effective 
cooperation between that group of Powers? At the moment the 
survival of Austria turned on the balance of the rivalries between 
Italy and Germany—a parallel to post-War conditions in the Balkans 
and the pressure of German economic penetration and Italian influence 
threatened to introduce divisions which would be fatal for Europe. 


Dr. Osusky, in reply to Sir William Goode, said, that of no State 
in Europe could it be said that its territorial conditions were better 
than anything else which could be devised. Should that be a danger 
to peace, then all the States of Europe would be a danger to peace. 
Had we to wait for peace until the territorial conditions of States 
were perfect, then we would not only never get it, but we would be 
unable even to dream of it. 

As to the territorial provisions of the Treaties of Peace, it should 
be remembered that the question of boundaries was most carefully 
examined at the Paris Peace Conference and that the Great Powers, 
not the States of the Little Entente, had settled them. As an example 
he cited the case of the Zitny Ostrov (Grosse Schiitt), which in spite 
of its preponderantly Magyar population was allotted to Czecho- 
slovakia. Had it been given to Hungary, then the cities of Bratislava 
and Komarno would have had to be given to Hungary too, because 
economically the Zitny Ostrov lives from the revictualling of the 
two cities. However, that would have resulted in leaving the River 
Waag on Czechoslovak territory and giving just its confluence with 
the Danube to Hungary. It would have been the same as if you 
had given a bottle to one person and the cork to another. 

With regard to the possibility of a return of the Habsburgs, 
referred to by Mr. Geoffrey Mander, he recalled that the Great Powers 
had already several times resolved that the restoration of the Habs- 
burgs would menace the foundations of the peace of Europe, and 
that therefore they could neither admit nor tolerate it. To his 
knowledge the Great Powers had not changed their opinion. 

As to the Anschluss, it was prohibited by international under- 
takings, which could not be altered by the will of the population. 
International engagements could be modified only by mutual consent 
of the contracting parties. Otherwise international life would not 
be possible. Did not the engagement against Anschluss violate the 
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principle of self-determination ? asked Miss Freda White. He thought 
not, the engagement being that Austria should keep her freedom. 
It would be different if the engagement had meant that Austria 
should remain in slavery. It was held to be in the interests of the 
peace of Europe that Austria should be free and independent. For 
the same reason Belgium had been asked to maintain her independ- 
ence; and it would be acknowledged that this was both to the benefit 
of Belgium as weil as of Europe. 

He was sorry if he had given Miss White the impression that he 
did not favour the protection of minorities. He had only explained 
under what conditions the minority treaties were negotiated, what 
was their counterpart and how the counterpart was dropped because 
of the failure of the United States to ratify the Covenant, and how 
unfriendly Powers could use the minority treaties for purposes foreign 
to the protection of minorities. There was no doubt that the moral 
right of the signatory Powers to intervene in the application of the 
said treaties had been greatly diminished by the fact that the counter- 
part of the contract was defective. 

As to the rights of the minorities themselves, he was_a firm partisan 
of the protection of racial, religious and linguistic rights. A mutual 
respect of language, religion, race and culture was the most efficient 
means of settling national difficulties in the Danubian region. It was 
the only way to create a national spirit in a State within the borders 
of which lived citizens belonging to different races. In reply to Mr. 
Geoffrey Mander, he said that if Hungarians were really interested in 
objective justice, and not in subjective justice, in local revision and 
not in the restoration of ancient Hungary, they would handle the 
question in a different manner. If Hungary were anxious for co- 
operation, why did she not present her case before the League of 
Nations which had been created for such matters; why did she speak 
about it everywhere except at Geneva? The objection that unanimity 
was required was often exaggerated, because the power of facts, 
publicly stated, was stronger than the will of one or two nations to 
block a decision. The Hungarians must have reasons for not pre- 
senting their case at Geneva. He referred to an article by Professor 
Jaszi, the late Minister of Minorities in Hungary, which had been 
published in the American Foreign Affairs of October 1933, in which 
he analysed the correspondence from 1850 between Louis Kossuth 
and Ladislav Teleki, his emissary in Paris. Teleki informed Kossuth 
that it would be impossible to secure help for the Hungarian cause 
in the West of Europe unless Kossuth were prepared to satisfy the 
national aspirations of the non-Magyar races of Hungary; and there- 
fore he proposed to Kossuth that autonomy should be granted to 
them. Kossuth sharply criticised Teleki’s suggestion, inviting him, 
with the population statistics of Fényes in his hand, to look at the 
map and to realise what the principle of autonomy would mean 
for Hungary. It was interesting to note that the boundaries of 
Hungary which Kossuth in 1850 saw would result from the adoption 
of Teleki’s suggestion, correspond, with but slight variations, to the 
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boundaries delimited in the Trianon Treaty. In 1850 Kossuth did 
not accept the idea of autonomy for the non-Magyar races because 
Hungary would then have been reduced to the proportions provided 
in the Trianon Treaty. 

He could not tell Mr. Geoffrey Mander what Count Bethlen meant 
by the juncture of the Northern and Southern Slavs; what was clear, 
however, was that he sought to restore the former Hungary. If 
Hungary believed that the Little Entente was directed against her, 
why did she not test it by asking to come in? No special invitation 
had been issued to Austria and Hungary; it was up to them to make 
the suggestion. 

With regard to home rule on Swiss lines for Transylvania, it must 
be remembered that the Swiss Confederation was the result of an 
evolution through six centuries; nations must be educated in peace 
and cooperation, and the peoples of Central Europe were accustomed 
to many things which made cooperation difficult. It was impossible 
to impose such a system by decree. But with goodwill and an inter- 
national basis it would be possible to make considerable progress in 
the direction of cultural and administrative freedom. 

There were great possibilities for some sort of close economic 
cooperation between the five countries in the Danube valley. At the 
Conference of the Four Great Powers in April 1932 it was statistically 
demonstrated that economic cooperation could be established between 
the Danubian countries, with profit to Germany, but Germany still 
refused to admit it. The Italian suggestion, which was not economi- 
cally profitable to Germany, had met with approval. Therefore it 
was clear that other than economic considerations were at work. As 
to cooperation between the Little Entente and the Balkan States who 
signed the Baikan Pact, he was certain that such cooperation would 
be profitable to all interested. He believed it feasible, as he also 
believed advisable a friendly cooperation with Austria and Hungary. 

As to Czechoslovakia and the differences between Czechs and 
Slovaks referred to by Dr. Seton-Watson, it was made clear by the 
Slovak deputies that they had no wish to return to Hungary and 
regarded Czechoslovakia as their country, within which they would 
settle their own differences with the Czechs. It was wonderful how 
the two had been able to cooperate as they had done, when they had 
been separated administratively and politically for centuries. They 
were not blind to the difficulties, but it was to be remembered that it 
had taken France several centuries to make a united nation; the 
unity of Italy had only been accomplished by Mussolini since 1921, 
and in Germany by Hitler within the last year. The Czechs and 
Slovaks were united in the conviction that they must defend freedom 
of conscience and human dignity in their own persons, and that they 
could defend them only if they were united. Being the descendants 
of those who preached freedom of conscience centuries ago, they 
would never forget that it was their duty to respect human dignity 
in their neighbours also. 








NEWFOUNDLAND: PRESENT AND 
FUTURE!’ 


By J. L. Paton 


NEWFOUNDLAND has been having a good deal of what news- 
papers call ‘‘ front-page publicity,’ and front-page publicity in 
Fleet Street means either disaster or crime. I am afraid in the 
case of Newfoundland there is disaster enough, for the state of 
semi-starvation that has endured for the last two years has some- 
thing catastrophic about it. As to crime, I find that wherever I 
go I am regarded with a sort of suspicion, as though, coming from 
Newfoundland, I must be a “ grafter.’’ The national character 
is under a shade, and for that reason I shall start with some sort 
of description of the common folk as they are. 

Think of them living in their little settlements along the shore, 
which they call “ outports,’’ in wooden houses, with their fishing 
“* flakes ’’—the platforms on which the fish are cured—and their 
wharves and vessels, between the sea on the one side and the 
forest on the other side, looking as though either one or the other 
would devour them. This is not just fancy, for, as you know, 
from time to time, when a forest fire sweeps down upon these 
settlements, they have to take to their boats in order to escape 
from it. These settlements are scattered along six thousand 
miles of coast. The island is one-third as big again as Ireland, 
but the deep indentations of the coast make a phenomenally long 
coast-line equivalent to a quarter of the circumference of the 
globe. St. Johns, the capital city, has about 40,000 inhabitants. 
There remain some 225,000 people who are scattered along that 
vast extent of coast and are perforce very much cut off one from 
another. Not only are they cut off by distance; there is a com- 
plete absence of roads, and, worst of all, on the northern half 
they are frozen in and inaccessible by sea for anything from 
three to six months in the winter. 

These are the conditions under which the Newfoundlanders are 
wringing their living from the sea, the forest, the fresh-water 
streams and ponds. “ Pond”’ is the name which the Devon- 
shire people came along and gave to the inland lakes, which may 
be twenty miles long. They are primary producers and they 


1 Address given at Chatham House on January 22nd, 1933, Mr. E. R. Peacock 
in the Chair. 
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have that objectivity of character which men and women have 
who are up against the gaunt facts of life. You can imagine 
how, when there has been some trouble with the stores which 
come up by the last coastwise steamer in August, and when ice 
conditions prevent the first coastwise steamer in spring from 
reaching them, they are faced with starvation. On the west 
coast, for instance, one of Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s teachers told how 
there was great jubilation when she arrived at an outport. She 
naturally thought it was because the teacher had arrived. Nothing 
of the kind—the reason of their joy was the arrival of supplies. 
Polar bears had stripped the roof off their stores and consumed 
all their potatoes and butter; they had been hard put to it for over 
three months. 

The Newfoundlanders are people who become by necessity 
very handy and resourceful. They have a saying in the United 
States that if you put a Newfoundlander to a job he will find a 
way of doing it. They have to be self-dependent and they have 
to be jacks of many trades, not only fishermen but farmers, or at 
any rate gardeners, carpenters, leather curers, and pretty well 
everything else. They have to know something about mechanics. 
Each man builds his own house and makes the furniture for it; 
he builds his fishing flakes and wharves; he builds his own 
schooner. They also build their own churches. They handle 
very little cash. Fish is a sort of currency among them. I 
remember one lady telling me that-when she was a little girl in 
the outports and wanted to buy some candy at the store, she 
stole a fish in order to get the candy. 

Into this primitive society have come two new interests: 
first of all, industrialisation. In this century paper-mills were 
opened with British capital at Grand Falls, and to that succeeded 
the still larger Armstrong Whitworth venture on the Humber, 
another paper proposition which went to pieces in the first year 
and had to be taken over by the International Power and Paper 
Company. The breakdown was not creditable for the good name of 
British business. The concern is now producing daily 600,000 tons 
of paper, as against the 500,000 tons of the mills at Grand Falls. 
Then came the mining proposition at Wabana, which probably 
would have been followed up by other mining ventures, if it had not 
been for the general depression. The copper mining is now given 
up, but we have in Newfoundland an ore compound of zinc, lead, 
iron ore, silver, and a certain amount of gold in the centre of the 
island. This industrial development is affecting the outlook of 
the people. 
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Along with this come imports from the United States. An 
interesting subject for a lecturer would be the United States as a 
neighbour. I speak with experience of the good side of the 
American as a neighbour, because the College of which I have 
been President could not have begun or continued if it had not 
been for the exceptional generosity of the Carnegie Foundation. 
There is much to be said for America as a neighbour. But there 
is also a lot to be said on the other side. Coming into our island 
are American magazines, the radio, American Sunday papers and 
American movies, subtly instilling a sense of new wants and ideas 
which outrun the native simplicity of the people. They have 
windows opened on a new and bigger world and the young people 
particularly are conscious of the wider opportunity that is 
offered them in that quondam affluent nation to the south. 

This has led among other things to a great emigration from 
the outports. The young girl’s idea is to get away to Boston 
for domestic service, where she can earn five times as much as 
in St. Johns, or to be a nurse or learn the art of permanent 
waving. It is the young enterprising spirits that feel the lure 
of this bigger world, and part of our trouble at the present time 
is that the door of emigration has been closed. A whole lot of 
young people are held up in our outports without any outlet. 
Not only that; in one year we have had ten thousand people who 
had not taken out papers of citizenship repatriated from the 
United States. That is part of the problem which the Royal 
Commissioners have to face. It is difficult to estimate the 
numbers of the emigrants, but I can give you some idea by telling 
you that in Boston there are said to be as many Newfoundlanders 
asin St. Johns. I think the same is true of Montreal. That is 
to say, you have a new generation growing up which knows what 
the parents did not know, who are making greater claims on life 
and have not the affection for the old simple Puritan ways of 
their fathers. Newfoundland also feels the laxity of modern 
times. 

The Newfoundlanders are men of extraordinary hardihood. I 
have just been reading a book by Major Howe Green about the 
sealers of Newfoundland. The fishing season begins every year 
on March gth, when the sealers start for the ice floe which comes 
down on the Arctic Current and forms a great salient of the Arctic 
icefield. They are out on that ice, at least ten thousand square 
miles of broken ice, with little boats of three to six hundred tons. 
No bigger steamer is much use out there. They face all the 

dangers and hardships of the seal hunt, going out on long trails 
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over the ice, jumping from one floe to another. At the best it is 
a devilish risky job and at the worst it is far worse than going to 
the North Pole. Skipper Bob Bartlett, the best Arctic explorer 
we have, the man who went with Peary on his last push, knowing 
both Arctic exploration and the sealing adventure, says that the 
latter is the more risky of the two. The sealers themselves would 
tell you, “‘ Yes, sir, indeed, we’d have been to the North Pole 
time and again if they had had any whales there.”” And in saying 
' that they have no fear of contradiction, because though the 
Newfoundlanders have lots of competition from Norwegians and 
Icelanders in fishing, nobody has challenged them on the sealing 
voyage. If occasionally Nova Scotia does send out sealers, it is 
usually to the inside waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the 
crew you may be sure will be Newfoundlanders. At Gallipoli 
they were the last to leave, and in many a tight place the Navy 
found that the Newfoundlanders were the men they could depend 
upon. 

I want you to know that there are other things beside graft 
in the Newfoundlander. These men strike me always as big 
children, moved by fairy tales and often superstitious, misled by 
the politicians who make promises, ready for what they call the 
“ givings-out ’’ when the elections come on, and led by the nose 
by designing men just because they have no guile in them but 
too much of that charity which believeth all things. I want to 
stress that they are law-abiding people; nobody ever locks his 
door in the outports of Newfoundland. There are no murders. 
They are law-abiding and deeply God-fearing. There is a bit of 
smuggling from St. Pierre—that is another question—but if you 
have been on the Yorkshire coast you must have found Englishmen 
who were not alittle proud of having a smuggler for an ancestor. 
We found a striking proof of their honesty this year. The 
Government distributed tons of seed potatoes to the various settle- 
ments, the arrangement being that each man who received a 
barrel should pay back the same amount out of his yield. In 
both of the last two years we have had lots of men whose crops 
had gone wrong with the blight but who out of their scanty yield 
have made due return, some carrying the whole weight on their 
backs for a mile into St. Johns in order to keep faith with the 
Government. There is a fundamental honesty about the 
Newfoundlander, exceptions though there be. 

They are wonderfully hospitable— 

“No rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts his door.” 
No. 3.—VOL. XIII. P 
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One of my colleagues wandered alone all along the coast of 
Newfoundland and never met with any sort of danger except 
when he was chased by a bull. He never met with any sort of 
discourtesy—always the door was open and always he was given 
the best, though that best was not very good. There is some- 
thing akin to the hospitality of the Arabs—arising ultimately out 
of the same conditions. It is wonderful how they take charge of 
the orphans and families that are bereft by some disaster at sea. 
In Newfoundland they have what they call the Permanent Marine 
Disaster Fund, which is always there because these accidents are 
always there. They do not havea series of appeals but a constant 
fund. The orphanages are some of the great institutions of the 
country. 

With us, as in England, it was the Church which first under- 
took the whole charge of teaching, and in Newfoundland it has 
retained it. Grants are made by the Government, so much per 
head of the population in each of the three big denominations. 
The census is a religious census and the three denominations are 
almost equal in number, the Roman Catholic, the Anglican, and 
what the sergeant called the “fancy religions’’—the United 
Church, as it is called in Newfoundland. Occasionally you have 
in one settlement three schools, each of one room with one teacher 
teaching all the grades—one Catholic, one Anglican, and one 
United Church, and there may possibly be a fourth, the Salvation 
Army. That, of course, is all wrong—there ought to be one 
school with three rooms and three teachers and the children 
properly graded. But fortunately that is not typical, because 
there are whole districts which are either Roman Catholic or 
Anglican or United Church. There is no compulsory education 
and there is no free education. Fees are charged, though the 
authorities have been very generous in remitting them during 
these last three fatal years. 

Owing to the difficulties of travel, school inspection, in our sense 
of the term, or supervision in the American sense, is impossible. 
So it is very difficult to enforce any standard on the whoie country 
and they are thrown back on the adoption of a common examina- 
tion syllabus, the written examinations being the test by which 
every teacher stands or falls. It is a bad system, but we have 
not yet invented a better one here. I have heard an English 
Minister of Education himself say that he regarded examinations 
as one of the necessary consequences of the fall of man. But a 
written examination is a worse curse in Newfoundland than it is 
in England, because what we have to know in order to live success- 
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fully is not so much books as Nature. Our failure is in no small 
degree due to the fact that what we have taught in the schools 
has been so remote from the necessities of life. One of the saddest 
things is to see a group of young people who have been well 
schooled in the bookish sense but are helpless in the face of this 
problem of living, while all around them they see salt water, fresh 
water, soil and forest—the raw material from which, if they 
only knew how, they could make their living. They do not know 
the simplest things. I found a man who was troubled about the 
grub on his cabbage. It was quite news to him that this green 
caterpillar eating the cabbages he meant to eat himself had any 
connection with the white moth that was flying around. You 
find men planting potatoes again and again and yet again in the 
same patch, not knowing that they are just asking for the same 
blight to recur each year. You find them sowing the seed far 
too thick. They have not got the slightest notion of good agri- 
culture. You cannot blame them—nobody ever taught them. 
There are no books available, no Farming School, and there is, 
so far as I know, only one man who has an agricultural degree. 
This year we have been sending out a lot of circulars giving the 
necessary instructions and we have tried to get the clergy to help 
us in forming groups of young people to discuss in the light of 
this information new ways of helping their country on to its legs. 
It is ignorance and not laziness that prevents them from developing 
the potentialities of their land. 

I was looking up the statistics of illiteracy, published when 
the census takes place (as in England) in IgoI, Ig1I, and Ig2r. 
At the beginning of this century over 50 per cent. of the popula- 
tion could not read or write. That percentage has fallen as low 
as 15 percent. That will give you some idea of the progress that 
has been made in recent years in Newfoundland. Probably there 
is now a reaction, because some schools in the sparsely populated 
districts have had to close down, not more than fourteen I am 
glad tosay. Teachers’ salaries have beencut down by 50 per cent. 
and the average salary of a Newfoundland teacher is now £60 a 
year, on which a man and wife and family have to exist. In 
some cases it is much less. I want to claim credit for the New- 
foundland teachers for the fact that no more than fourteen schools 
have been closed, though they have had to carry on under semi- 
starvation conditions. In some of the United States over 50 
per cent. of the schools have had to shut down. 

A word or two about adult education: we had a six weeks’ 
visit from Dr. Mansbridge and his wife, as a result of which we 
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started an Adult Education society which works in this way. 
We thought our first duty was to fight illiteracy and we took a 
good deal of trouble to find out the best way to do that with 
adult people, finally adopting a method that has been successfully 
developed in South Carolina. We have a group of teachers who 
go about from place to place opening schools wherever the clergy 
are willing to help them. The school lasts six weeks only, open 
five or even six nights a week. They run it as a joyous com- 
munity piece of work, with lots of songs and “ socials,’’ and the 
folk vie with each other in the friendliest way as to who can get 
hold of the mysteries of the three R’s the quickest. It is wonderful 
how they get on, and it has had an effect on our whole attitude to 
education. It has given us what they have in Denmark in their 
people’s high schools. The idea of joy in education is a new idea. 
It is ‘‘ the balm that brightens all.”’ 

Just before that the Carnegie Foundation very generously 
gave us £5000 to start a travelling library. This library is located 
in the capital and sends out boxes of books—fifty-or sixty in a 
box—to any outport that will ask for them. They also put a 
box on any coastwise steamer where the captain cares to appoint a 
special officer in charge of the books. The boxes are made like 
seamen’s chests so that they can take a sea or two when unloaded 
on to an open boat without being the worse for it. In addition 
we have the “ shelf library,’’ and anyone paying the postage can 
get any book he likes out of that library. 

The level of intelligence is high. When you take into account 
the poor chance the children get in a single-teacher school, the 
number of school pupils qualifying for University by passing the 
Matriculation is very notable. Given the chance, Newfoundland 
can abundantly supply all the professional men she needs and, 
like Scotland, do a good export trade in brains. The number 
of Newfoundland clergy in Canada and the United States is 
surprising. 

A final point is the difficulty of administration. Among 
225,000 people we had no less than 800 post offices, though they 
have now been drastically cut down. Here there is the same 
difficulty that is met in the supervision of schools, the impossi- 


bility of keeping directly in touch with everything. Itisa matter — 


of distribution. All taxation is indirect; it has to be; but even 
so you cannot have coastguards and policemen watching every 
schooner that puts in along the coast. Our case was put in a 
picture by one of our own statesmen who said that Newfoundland 
was a mouse with the trappings of a lion. When you see the 
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elaborate meetings of Parliament, copied from over here, with all 
the little sinecures in connection with parliamentary procedure, 
you will see that, at any rate in Newfoundland, democracy is 
not an economical form of government. 

The railways never pay; the branch railways that have been 
opened are a dead loss. Most of them have now been closed. 


That is roughly the background of the present emergency. 
Newfoundland has had responsible government since 1855. 
Those of you who are as old as I may remember how Punch 
commemorated the fact by showing a group of Newfoundland 
dogs assembled, and the dog that occupied the position of the 
Speaker said, ‘‘ Those in favour of the motion, say ‘ Bow.’”’ 
“Those against, say ‘Wow.’ ”’ ‘“ The Bows have it.” It has 
been demonstrably a failure. The debt which in 1920 was about 
£30 million is now {100 million, and the sum that is paid by way 
of interest per annum is half the total revenue of the country. 
For most of it no sinking fund is provided. Along with that 
there has been lavish expenditure, constant borrowing and 
corruption. This is dismissed in three scathing words by the 
Blue Book, ‘ Greed, graft, and corruption.’’ Behind those three 
words lurks a whole nest of evil. The worst feature of all is that 
whereas there was a public exposure eight and a half years ago, 
no step was taken to punish the offenders. 

There is no efficient civil service; it has no standard of 
admission. It has been appointed in the sort of way that the 
civil service here in England was dealt with in the corrupt days 
of Walpole—by patronage. Relatives or “‘ heelers ”’ of politicians 
of influence, not competent enough for anything else, were dumped 
into the civil service, and there seems to have been no limit to 
the number so dumped. There are far more officials than the 
work to be done warrants. There is no adequate discipline. 
How can there be when a man who is dismissed for shirking or 
incompetence may be restored through political influence ? 

The only solution was a clean sweep. You remember how 
Napoleon asked some of his sycophants, ‘“‘ What would the world 
say if I were to die?’’ They began to say, amongst other 
things, how they would weep and wail and give way to despair. 
But Napoleon smiled and said, ‘‘ Nonsense, everyone would heave 
a huge sigh of relief.’’ That same sigh of relief, so far as I can 
judge from correspondence, has been going up from all over the 
island of Newfoundland. As you could not suspend the poli- 
ticians, the only way was to suspend the game that the politicians 
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played and so let the whole generation of vipers die out from 
atrophy. If it is tyrannous to use a giant’s strength like a giant, 
I have a suspicion that it is infinitely more dangerous to use a 
giant’s strength like a congenital idiot. 


One of the questions which I have met at every turn when I 
discuss this with people is, “‘ Why do they not confederate with 
Canada?’’ The feeling in Newfoundland is deeply antagonistic 
to that suggestion. I remember the first month I was there 
trying to arrange a debate on that very subject in an evening 
class, and I could not get a single person to move in favour of 
confederation. I was told that when the Canadian surveyors 
came along to begin the trans-insular railway, they were attacked 
by the people, who thought they were a sort of advance army of 
Canadians preparing to annex the country. I do not know 
what lies behind this feeling. There must have been lack of tact. 
I do not think the feeling is so strong now, but still they point to 
the Maritimes and say, “‘ The Maritimes wish they had-not gone in.”’ 
This clinches the question. As things are, there is one sufficing 
reason for turning down Confederation. It is clear that, if New- 
foundland had gone in, the game of the politicians would still 
have gone on. You would still have had responsible government, 
in a narrowed sphere it is true, but the same vicious game would 
have gone on. 

One word about the rehabilitation of the island, particularly 
about agriculture. The Royal Commission finds that the great 
staple industry is fishing and they have accepted that as the 
necessary basis of life. They have made some very valuable 
suggestions as to the way in which the fisheries may be improved, 
and particularly the processing of the fish, which is a most 
important matter. They view with approbation the setting up 
of the Marine Biology Station with the help of the Empire 
Marketing Board, and they advise that the work shall be carried 
on when the grant made by the Empire Marketing Board comes 
to an end. But they seem to take it for granted that because 
agriculture is now quite a secondary and ancillary thing in the 
island, therefore it must always remain so. They want us to 
develop and improve our fisheries so that by the sale of the fish 
we may get money to buy the necessities of life, but I think any- 
body who knows the situation will agree that those same neces- 
sities of life can be produced on the spot. Newfoundland can 
grow all the food necessary to life and can produce in cattle all 
the meat supplies needed for the island. 
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Agriculture in Newfoundland has had a most unfortunate 
history. In the early days the British fishing firms sent out their 
boats every year to Newfoundland to bring back fish to be con- 
sumed in England, and they wanted to keep their grip upon the 
whole fishing industry. It proved, as Bacon said it would, a 
source of more wealth than the gold of the Indies, and they wanted 
to keep that wealth in their own hands. Therefore there was a 
law that no land in Newfoundland should be enclosed and no 
building with a chimney erected; no church was to be built. 
In other words, there was to be no settlement. The fishermen 
were to go out in the spring and to return in the autumn. They 
could leave what they called a “ winter crew,” a few men in 
possession to look after the stores and kill the bears, if necessary, 
but anything like a permanent settlement was forbidden. A 
member gave evidence before a House of Commons Committee 
saying that in Newfoundland directly you put a spade into the 
soil you struck hard rock under the green surface, and it was out 
of the question for crops to be raised in the island. Not until 
1811 was it legal to build a house and reside in Newfoundland. 
The result is that agriculture has been a veritable Cinderella. I 
maintain that, apart from people like the Eskimo, no State is 
sound which neglects its agriculture and fails to improve the latent 
capacity of its soil. 

Where agriculture has been tried by people who know how to 
do it, the yield has not been wanting. That is the point I want 
to make In the west in St. George’s, a little French settlement, 
they get a yield of over thirty tons of potatoes to the acre. We 
reckon we have done pretty well in England if we get fourteen 
tons, even in Spalding, Lincolnshire, and Ormskirk, Lancashire, 
our two best potato-growing districts. In Ireland they get about 
twenty tons to the acre. Well, the soil in Newfoundland can 
produce:thirty tons. And they grow cabbages of sixteen pounds 
for which at one time they could get a dollar a pound; though they 
do not get that now. Lookat St. Anthony. Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
told me that when he first went up there he could tell by looking 
at the children which of their families had a garden and which 
had not. The children who had garden produce were fine, healthy 
and rosy. Now everybody at St. Anthony has a garden. There 
is a trained man up there and an experimental farm, and at the 
end of the season they have left over an abundance of garden 
produce that they can set aside for the winter. St. Anthony 
is by no means the most favourable part of the island from the 
point of view of soil; it is right up in the north, and their season 
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is thus shorter than it is in the south. A /fortiort, therefore, if 
St. Anthony can do this, practically every settlement can do it, 
except for a stretch of country on the south shore where for about 
a hundred miles it is all rock and there are only pockets of soil. 

Year by year, in season and out of season, in the hospital at 
St. Johns you have cases of beriberi coming in. Before I went 
to Newfoundland I thought that beriberi was an oriental disease, 
never seen in the west except when they brought up a case from 
the docks. But in Newfoundland it is chronic. That suffering 
ought not to be. It would not be now, had agriculture received 
from the Government one tithe of the help given to fishery. 
People have never taken any interest in it; it has never been 
envisaged as a possibility. When they were offered an experi- 
mental farm under the will of Sir Robert Bond, a really great 
statesman, the offer was declined. Yet I maintain that the 
yield of the soil is a far more dependable and reliable source of 
food than the yield of the sea. There is no fish anywhere in the 
world as good as the fish off Newfoundland. Nowhere else is 
there the same plentiful supply. And yet you have risks. 
First of all, and this often happens, you may be short of bait; 
secondly, the fish may not come on the particular run where you 
are fishing—along a whole stretch of coast the fishing has been 
an utter washout this year. Or a storm may carry away your 
cod-traps, your boat, and all your tackle in one night, and you 
cannot insure against it. Finally, when you have brought in a 
fine haul, the price may have slumped on the market, so that the 
more you sell the more you lose. Contrast this riskiness with the 
sure and steady return of the soil. Not for nothing does Virgil, 
the farmer’s son, speak of justissima tellus. Is it not a saner thing 
to base your national policy upon a instead of risking 
your all on fishery? 

The Newfoundlander has never been taught to value the 
resources of the land. As one of them said to me, ‘‘ When I was 
a boy in an outport, if you saw a tree, you cut it down; if you 
saw a bird, you threw a stone at it.” The Newfoundlander is 
accustomed to destroy. You have to help him to overcome that 
predatory habit and make him get down to the steady subduing 
of the soil. I had the pleasure of telling the United States Church 
Conference that they had overlooked the first command of God. 
He set man in a garden, to tend and to dress it. I hoped every- 
one of them would be preaching on the subject, and tending his 
own garden to begin with to show other people how it ought to 
be done. 
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Finally, I had wished to say something of the poetic vein in 
the Newfoundlander. We shall not understand him unless we 
know this side of him—the big, simple-minded, brave, big-hearted 
fellow who lives so close to Nature and sees something more in 
water than two parts of hydrogen to one of oxygen. For this 
reason I am grateful to three ladies who have been busy in recent 
years collecting our ballads, our folk-songs and folk-dances— 
Miss Maud Karpeles, the fellow-worker of Mr. Cecil Sharp, on this 
side, and Miss E. B. Greenleaf and Miss G. Y. Mansfield of Harvard 
University. I cannot do better than refer you to them. Their 
work has been done with scholarly faithfulness and with that 
sympathy which is the key to understanding our fellow-men. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Lorp AMULREE said he disagreed with Mr. Paton if the latter 
meant that the fishing industry should not be encouraged. Newfound- 
land had gone back in fishery, while Iceland and Norway were going 
ahead. Iceland’s export of codfish had increased from a quarter of 
a million quintals before the War to two million quintals, while New- 
foundland’s production had remained stationary for a great many 
years at the rate of one and a quarter million quintals. The codfish 
caught in Newfoundland waters were superior to those of any other 
waters, but Iceland had taken care to improve the classification, 
packing and exporting of the fish, and to secure markets in foreign 
countries, while Newfoundland had done nothing in that respect. 

He agreed that a good deal could be done in agriculture, particularly 
with garden produce, but he did not think that the autumn was long 
enough for the production of wheat. Experiments that were being 
conducted might result in finding a particular class of cereal that 
would ripen in the short season from June to September. 

There was a great future for aviation in Newfoundland, not only 
for local communication between St. Johns and other parts of the 
island and Labrador, but also inter-continental services. During the 
last year agreement had been reached between the governments of 
Newfoundland, Canada and the United Kingdom, and certain interests 
in the United States, for the opening of a regular weekly service between 
New York and St. Johns via the Canadian ports. If this undertaking 
proved successful it would have a great future. 

Newfoundland had a potential source of wealth in the skins of its 
wild animals. Unfortunately the moose and caribou had been nearly 
exterminated, but it was hoped that could be rectified. There were 
also reindeer, beaver, mink and fox. He hoped the new government 
would also take in hand the building up of a mercantile fleet. Before 
the War Newfoundland had possessed a sailing fleet, but the vessels 
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got destroyed in the War and were not replaced, so that all her fish 
were now carried in foreign bottoms, chiefly Norwegian. 

The people were not wholly to blame for the poverty of the island. 
The fish exported to European markets were sold at sterling rates, 
wherever the sale took place, and as Newfoundland had a Canadian 
dollar currency, when England went off the gold standard this meant 
that the Newfoundland fisherman lost twenty cents on every dollar, 
the pound having fallen about 20 per cent. in comparison with the 
Canadian dollar. The rivals of the Newfoundlanders—Icelanders and 
Norwegians—on the other hand, had a currency in depreciation of 
sterling to something like ro per cent., which meant that for the same 
quantity of fish and getting the same profit they could accept a price 
30 per cent. lower than that charged by the Newfoundlander. The 
result was an agitation in Newfoundland for currency revision and the 
substitution of a sterling currency in place of the Canadian dollar, but 
the exchange having eased during recent months, the situation had 
become less acute. 


Sir WILFRED GRENFELL said that international relations were not 
limited to political intercourse or conventions. Labrador and New- 
foundland had had international relationship between the Empire and 
the United States of America which no Province of Canada had exceeded, 
and the United States still had the right to fish in Labrador waters 
and still exercised that right from pre-revolution days. Aviation had 
linked Labrador and Newfoundland very closely with the United States 
and many friends from America visited them and worked for them ; 
the future of Labrador lay largely in an international tourist traffic. 
Aeroplanes had brought Labrador extraordinarily close to the United 


States. One could breakfast in Boston and dine in Labrador. One , 


could go and see the most wonderful waterfall in North America and 
be back at his hospital in six hours; aeroplanes could put thousands 
of Americans on virgin salmon rivers and open up endless contacts. 
Over fifteen hundred of the youth of the best families of America had 
been there during those years and had given voluntary service for their 
fellow Anglo-Saxons; over fifty life unions had been made there, 
several of them international, for an increasing number of young 
English people went out there. He therefore considered that the 
international importance of Labrador, as a link between the Anglo- 
Saxons, was much more real than if a colony of a total population the 
size of that of Reading, England, went to the expense of keeping an 
ambassador in Washington. International good-will was more 
important than scraps of paper. 

The colony had been considered a poor one because its people were 
hungry and in debt. It had been his privilege to go round the world 
and visit most other countries at different times, and he knew that 
Labrador and Newfoundland were not poor but rich. Its sea, its land, 
its forests, its climate—seeing that the whole of the island of Newfound- 
land lay south of London—if properly treated should owe no man 
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anything. Anyone who wanted to understand why Newfoundland 
was where it was had only to read the Reports of two Commissions 
from England, made while he had been in the colony. One was that 
of Judge Hollis Walker, some twelve years before, and the other that 
of Lord Amulree and his Canadian and English Commission, just 
published in England. The results of both those Commissions left 
any open mind with the conviction that if the business of the country 
had been conducted as Mr. Henry Ford conducted his, or as any 
capable business company, with assets of the kind of Newfoundland, 
conducted theirs, England would not be calling upon her taxpayers to 
pay millions of dollars for her oldest colony in bankruptcy; her 
Governor and citizens in St. Johns had been compelled to issue appeals 
for food and clothing for thousands of her capable people in the southern 
and best part, who were among the most self-respecting, independent 
and God-fearing men and women of the race. 

The neglect of the charting and lighting and provision for damaged 
vessels outside St. Johns, which was in the extreme south of a long- 
drawn-out colony, was a criticism of itself. Its agriculture had been 
little better treated. The heritage of its system of trade, sectarian 
schools, political civil service, and other handicaps could be perfectly 
well remedied. Mr. Paton was perfectly right in what he had said 
about the possibilities of agriculture. Operating only in the extreme 
north of Newfoundland and in Labrador, they had had agricultural 
exhibitions for several years and had produced cabbages weighing 
twenty pounds. They had shown that the people could supplement 
their returns from the fisheries, poor.as they had been of late, by their 
extraordinary ability for art and craft work and the amount they 
could produce round their own homes in the way of food. 

What had caused him to remain there, as a young surgeon, was 
that there had been no kind of treatment available for suffering 
humanity of his own kith and kin. Everywhere he went there had 
been people suffering from food deficiency diseases, like tuberculosis, 
beriberi, rickets; when he first went out he was amazed, making long 
rounds by dog teams, to find people actually dying of black-leg scurvy 
without a knowledge that they could cure it by boiling the tops of the 
spruce trees round their doors. The lack of this knowledge four 
hundred years earlier had cost Cartier almost the lives of most of his 
sailors, until the Indians taught them that rudimentary fact, which 
was due to vitamins. One spring he had been asked to make an early 
visit to White Bay, where people were in a terrible condition, and at 
one place he had found a family where the parents and older boy were 
in a critical state with paralysed limbs, while the smaller children were 
quite healthy. He found that the family had been living on potatoes, 
those sitting at the table eating them without the skins, while the 
children crawling about the floor had picked up and eaten the skins 
thrown to the fowls, and so had escaped the disease. 

One of the first things needed was a public health survey. Five 
years earlier he had tried to interest the Rockefeller Foundation to 
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give them such a survey. He had sent two of the Rockefeller boys 
round with the Minister of Public Health, but the survey did not 
materialise. It was badly needed. 

The hope of the country lay in cooperation. The Horace Plunkett 


Foundation was helping materially the cooperative effort all over the , 


world, and in one village of Labrador there had been a cooperative 
store for thirty-eight years. 


Sir WILLIAM GOODE said that, born in Newfoundland, he wanted 
to thank Mr. Paton for what he had said about the personal qualities 
of his fellow-countrymen. He asked if Mr. Paton thought it would 
be to the good of all concerned if Newfoundland confederated with 
Canada, assuming that in course of time the degree of national opposi- 
tion to the idea in Newfoundland decreased. He had been the bearer 
of an offer of confederation from the Canadian Government in the first 
decade of this century, but had been against it himself on the ground 
that corruption would at that time have been even worse with con- 
federation than it was without it. He paid a tribute to the work done 
in Central Europe after the War by Mr. Lodge and Mr. Trentham, 
members of the Newfoundland Commission. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL P. W. Nor TH said that at the end of the 
War Newfoundland was rich and prosperous. Half of the increase in 
the public debt, which had doubled between 1920 and 1932, had 
occurred between 1928 and 1932. The same Ministers during that 
time held office. He believed that if the grand jury system had been 
done away with in Newfoundland years earlier, as it had been recently 
in England, the said Ministers might not have been in office during 
those four years. 

Why had the number of sheep and cattle in Newfoundland so 
enormously decreased? Was it a question of the wrong breeds? 
The climate was not very different from that of Scotland, about a 
month later. Black-faced sheep would live throughout the winter on 
the top of the Yorkshire moors, but the cross-breeds would not. He 
also mentioned that the caribou could be domesticated. 

When he first knew Newfoundland some twenty-five years ago, the 
fish were exported in Newfoundland schooners. Was there any likeli- 
hood that this state of affairs would come back? 


Mr. Paton emphasised the value to Newfoundland of the work 
done by the Commissioners and the personal esteem in which Lord 
Amulree and his coadjutors were held. 

People who measured by size suggested that the best solution would 
be to carry the Newfoundland population as a whole over to Boston 
and make an extra suburb for them. The Rockefeller Foundation had 
attempted a survey of health conditions in the island, and concluded 
that the overhead charges on any scheme of travelling clinics would 
be so great in proportion to the number of people cared for that it 
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would be cheaper to move the population en masse. But the vital 
nations were those that had kept the saving salt of their own essential 
nationality—a very different thing from nationalism. 

He had no wish to discount the value of the fisheries and as a 
member of the Commission for Fish Research he had helped to draft 
the circular which was sent to the Empire Marketing Board appealing 
for help. But, while the fisheries had constantly received help from 
the Government, nothing at all had been done for agriculture. Since 
Igor, when the population was 50,000 less, there had been a decrease 
of 30,000 in the number of pigs, of 16,000 in the number of sheep, and 
of 5000 in the number of cattle. This was partly due to breed. The 
razorback hogs, for instance, would eat all the time they were awake 
and yet never get fat, and had an average litter of five, while the 
Tamworth breed would put on 380 pounds in a year and had ten in a 
litter twice a year. The butcher was accustomed to take the best cattle 
and they bred from the scrub. All this was due to ignorance. 

With regard to navigation, one of the great troubles was that the 
skippers had to have their master’s ticket if they wanted to bring a 
vessel back from a foreign port, and it was not much good taking fish 
over in Newfoundland boats if they could not bring them back. A 
school of navigation had been started within the last eight years and 
Newfoundlanders were beginning to get their tickets. 

With regard to cooperation, it was curious that the Newfound- 
landers did not show the tendency to cooperate that one would expect 
among fishermen who were obliged to cooperate in their fishing. The 
reason was partly the religious differences and partly the fact that the 
word “ cooperation ’’ did not smell sweet on account of the cooperative 
started at Port Union by a man who collected the people’s money and 
never paid any dividends, though doing very well for himself. As a 
consequence cooperation would be better put over to the Newfound- 
landers under some other name. 

It was impossible to say what would ultimately take place with 
regard to confederation. It would take at least twelve years for the 
new government to see its job through. A point not often noted was 
the strategic position of Newfoundland. It commanded both entrances 
to the St. Lawrence and would be most important in the event of war. 
It was better from that point of view that it should not be tied to 
either Canada or the United States. 

The essential thing to remember was that quality, not quantity, 
should rule one’s thinking, and quality was something that must be 
known to be appreciated. He hoped that the beauty of the land and 
the tonic quality of the air would enable Sir John Hope Simpson to 
return after twelve years younger than when he started. 
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MINORITIES 


1*, NATIONAL STATES AND NATIONAL MInoriTIES. By C. A. 
Macartney. (Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs.) 1934. (Oxford University Press. Demy 
8vo. x + 540pp. 18s.; to members of the Institute, 12s. 6d.) 

2*. THE JEws AND Minority Ricuts: 1898-1919. By Oscar I. 
Janowsky. 1933. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
London: P.S. King. 8vo. 419 pp. 19s.) ; 

THE only serious criticism which can be levelled at Mr. Macartney’s 
comprehensive study of this important question shall be made at the 
outset. He has given the reader too much for his money. He traces 
the theory of nationality and the growth of the “ minorities ” problem 
from the break-up of the Roman Empire to the present day. He 
examines the workings of nationalism during the Great War. He tells 
in detail the story of the drafting of the minorities treaties at the Peace 
Conference. He analyses the working of the system then created (not 
neglecting such by-products as exchange of populations agreements), 
discusses at length the numerous suggestions which have been made for 
its reform, glances at such vital but extraneous problems as that of the 
minorities in India, and concludes with a brief summary of the philo- 
sophy of Herr Hitler. One appendix contains a descriptive and statist- 
ical review of all minorities enjoying League protection, and another is 
devoted to the problem of statelessness. It would be impossible in a 
short review to do justice to a book of so wide a scope, even if the 
reviewer were competent to follow Mr. Macartney into every province 
of his vast domain; and I shall therefore make no apology for con- 
fining myself here to the system of minorities protection created in 
1gI9g. 
Faithful to the tradition of the nineteenth century, the minorities 
problem first came before the Paris Conference in its religious aspect. 
The first British-American draft of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations contained a provision for universal religious toleration. This 
was opposed by the Latin countries, and eventually defeated by a 
manceuvre of the Japanese, who sought to tack on to it the principle 
(perhaps equally respectable, but less acceptable to the Anglo-Saxon) 
of racial equality. The Jews (mainly American, but also British and 
Eastern European) then got busy; and on May Ist, 1919, a committee 
was appointed to draft the text of the obligations in respect of minorities 
which should be accepted by new States or States receiving large 
accessions of territory. The Polish treaty, which served as a model 
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for the rest, as well as for the declarations subsequently exacted from 
States newly entering the League of Nations, was signed with the 
Treaty of Versailles on June 28th, 1919. Mr. Macartney describes 
the proceedings of these two crowded months in as much detail as the 
published records allow; and since these records come in the main from 
an American source, he rightly enters a caveat that the resulting nar- 
rative may tend to exaggerate the certainly important réle played by 
the American Delegation. Mr. Janowsky, whose book appeared just 
in time to be used by Mr. Macartney, covers the same ground with 
particular reference to the conflicting opinions of the various Jewish 
organisations represented in Paris. He is particularly bitter against 
Mr. Lucien Wolf, to whose influence on Mr. Headlam-Morley (the 
British member of the Committee) he attributes the rejection of the 
demand of American Jewry for “ cultural autonomy ” for the Jews of 
Eastern Europe. But it may well be doubted whether the attitude of 
Mr. Lucien Wolf and his organisation was really an essential factor. It 
seems most improbable that the British Delegation would in any case 
have accepted the cultural autonomy proposals of the extreme Jewish 
nationalists; and if, during these vital weeks, there was—as there 
certainly was—close collaboration between Mr. Wolf and Mr. Headlam- 
Morley, it was rather because their views were found from the first to 
coincide than because the former’s opinion exercised a decisive influence 
on the latter. 

On looking back, no aspect of the matter seems to have been more 
difficult and more contentious—and Mr. Macartney rightly devotes 
much space to the point—than the question by what States minorities 
obligations should be undertaken. But it was settled in Paris in a 
quite haphazard way. There was never throughout the Conference 
any question of the “ generalisation ” of these obligations, which was 
never even discussed—except, by implication, in the famous ‘‘ Clemen- 
ceau letter’ to M. Paderewski, the work (as Mr. Janowsky correctly 
states) of Mr. Headlam-Morley. On. the other hand, it was decided, 
illogically but by common consent, to impose minorities obligations on 
the smaller enemy States. There remained only the doubtful case of 
Germany. This, too, was never very thoroughly thrashed out. Mr. 
Headlam-Morley argued emphatically from the first that, unless the 
obligations were to be generalised, the only defensible dividing-line was 
between great and small Powers, and that Germany could not be put 
in the same boat with the latter. The Americans concurred, and the 
French, who were inclined to regard the protection of minorities as a 
harmless Anglo-Saxon fad, acquiesced ; and the fact that no minorities 
worth mentioning were, to all appearance, left in Germany made the 
opposite case difficult to argue. A member of the German Delegation 
at Versailles told the present writer many years later that the one 
‘‘ pleasant surprise ” for them in the draft treaty had been the absence 
of minorities clauses. Had such been included, as the Delegation fully 
anticipated, they would have accepted without serious opposition. It 
is curious to speculate whether the course of events during the past 
year would have been in any way affected if the Treaty of Versailles 
had contained these clauses. 

In discussing the reform of the existing procedure, Mr. Macartney 
has performed one signal service. The advocates of a Permanent 
Minorities Commission to replace (surely not, as some people have pro- 
posed, to supplement) the Committees of Three have usually based their 
case on the German hypothesis of the “ general guarantee ”’ (7.e. that 
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the League has a sort of roving commission to investigate the treatment 
of minorities quite apart from specific complaints made to it). Mr. 
Macartney rightly insists that the rejection of this hypothesis, which he, 
unlike the League of Nations Union, recognises as untenable, in no way 
invalidates the proposal for a Minorities Commission. Such a proposal 
is, of course, outside the framework of the existing treaties; and since 
the minorities States are now at one in asserting that they will agree to 
no “improvements,” however desirable, until these obligations are made 
of universal application, there is for the present a complete deadlock. 
In the meanwhile, the German and Polish governments seem to have 
reached a tacit understanding to settle minorities questions by agree- 
ment between themselves instead of by recourse to the Geneva tribunal ; 
and if this innovation results in an amelioration of the position, it may 
well pave the way for a new handling of minorities questions. 

It is unnecessary in these pages to praise Mr. Macartney’s scholar- 
ship, his exhaustive knowledge of the vast material, or his thoroughness 
and accuracy in detail. On a fairly close reading I have detected only 
two minute slips—both, curiously enough, in the same footnote on page 
225, where “ Castorli’’ is a mistake for “ Castoldi,’”’ and ‘‘ League of 
Nations ” should read “‘ League of Nations Commission.”’ (In reality 
even the latter would not be quite correct, as Lord Cecil, on the occasion 
referred to, represented nobody but himself.) Mr. Macartney is perhaps 
inclined to under-estimate the successes—real, though disappointing to 
the optimist—of the present procedure. He says, not inaptly, that it 
“tempers injustice with mercy ” instead of meting out justice. But 
abstract justice in international affairs still remainsasomewhat nebulous 
ideal. 

The Jews have played so prominent a réle, both as victims and as 
pioneers, in the minorities question that Mr. Janowsky’s book forms a 
useful ar.d timely supplement to Mr. Macartney’s. In describing the 
Jewish movement for “ national autonomy,” mainly in Eastern Europe, 
in the fifteen years before the War, Mr. Janowsky is covering ground, 
and using material, which is completely unknown to the English student. 
His account of the work of the Jewish Delegations preparatory to, and 
during, the Peace Conference is based in part on oral sources and in part 
on unpublished manuscripts, and will be highly illuminating to those 
who like to penetrate what goes on behind the scenes on great historic 
occasions. It was only as the result of bitter controversies and many 
heart-burnings that a semblance of unity was attained between the 
various branches of Jewry as to the demands to be put forward to the 
Allied statesmen. This is an unusual and original book, though ob- 
viously designed for the specialist rather than for the general reader. 

JoHN HEATH. 


3*. REGIONAL GUARANTEES OF Minority Ricuts. By Julius Stone. 
1933. (London and New York: Macmillan. 8vo. xvi + 313 
pp. $3.75; 15s.) 

Dr. Stone follows up his excellent study, International Guarantees 
of Minority Rights, by another, no less admirable, on the special case of 
the Upper Silesian Convention. This differs from the ordinary Minori- 
ties Treaty, not only in its far greater detail but also in its provision of 
an elaborate local machinery for minor cases, and also in another 
remarkable respect, in that the individual or body complaining of an 
alleged violation of the Convention is not, as in the normal Treaties, 
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regarded as a source of information only, but has a definite locus standi 
against the State of which he is a national. 

Dr. Stone analyses in great detail and at considerable length the 
provisions and working of the Convention. Since the President of 
the Upper Silesian Mixed Commission is himself a lawyer, and has 
attempted in nearly all his pronouncements to find a legal basis, this 
analysis is perhaps more successful than was the case in Dr. Stone’s 
previous book, which found the action of the League Council difficult 
to reduce to rules and formule; although even here the Permanent 
Court of International Justice itself seems to have found the task of 
reconciling law with sense beyond its capacity on at least two occasions. 
Incidentally, the work throws a vivid light on the appalling number of 
legal issues to which the interpretation of even an apparently simple 
document may give rise. 

Dr. Stone’s conclusions, which are well supported by the evidence 
adduced by him, are strongly in favour of the Upper Silesian procedure, 
by contrast with the comparatively ineffectual working of the other 
Minority Treaties. Far from exciting friction or animosity, the 
presence of a local and neutral authority not only gives confidence to 
the minorities and secures impartial redress for their grievances, but 
“tends to be a restraining factor, and to reduce to some extent the 
arbitrary element in administration.” Thus “ there can be no doubt 
that the experiment of providing a regional organ readily accessible to 
members of the minority has been a complete success.’’ Naturally, 
complete success is impossible without the willing cooperation of both 
Governments concerned. Perhaps Dr. Stone will give us a third 
volume dealing with those bilateral Minority Treaties which a few 
States have made in an atmosphere of mutual good-will. Meanwhile, 
the specialist and, to a less extent the general reader (for this is essen- 
tially a specialist work), have cause to be grateful to him for the present 
excellent volume. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


GENERAL 


4*. BEHIND THE SMOKE SCREEN. By Brig.-General P. R. C. Groves, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 1934. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 
XV + 352 pp. 15s.) 

Tuis able and important book deserves to be, and is being, widely 
read. It will not please the pacifist; but neither will it please the 
militarist or the isolationist. General Groves writes, in fact, as a sane 
realist who hates war but knows that the danger of its coming has to be 
faced. 

His view is that the advent of the long-range air bomber—“‘ an 
entirely new strategic weapon ’’—has affected profoundly not only the 
problem of security but also the nature of war. War, hitherto an affair of 
fronts, will in future be an affair of areas. ‘“‘ In this ‘ war of areas’ the 
aim of each belligerent will be to bring such pressure to bear upon the 
enemy people as to force them to oblige their government to sue for 
peace. The method of applying this pressure will be by aerial bombard- 
ment of national nerve-centres, chief among which are the great cities.” 
The only defence, he holds, if defence it can be called, will be counter- 
bombing. 

It is open to question whether General Groves makes sufficient 
allowance for three factors: first, the defensive effect of an adequately 
numerous force of interceptor machines of our super-Fury type; 
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secondly, the existence of other and more profitable targets, militarily, 
than the cities; thirdly, the probability that, as Marshal Foch is 
recorded by Lord Mottistone as saying, the very fact that the French 
flying corps could destroy London and the British flying corps Paris 
will result in neither of these things actually happening. But it would 
be foolhardy to affirm confidently and dogmatically that the cities will 
not be attacked, and in any case there is no challenging General Groves’s 
argument that the unilateral air disarmament to which this country 
has been subjected leaves us exposed to grave dangers. Further, it has 
set back the progress of universal disarmament. 

World peace and air powers are destined allies, if only because air 
power can strike at the forges of war. It is not to serve the cause of 
world peace to destroy air power. Yet caution is needed. The day for 
the full alliance is not yet. One must repress sternly the romantic vision 
of a world at peace in all its borders because the first move of aggression 
brings, hard on its heels, a powerful posse of international air rangers 
riding the line. An international air police will come, but the time 
must grow ripe for it first. Meanwhile we must deal with things as they 
are, with a world in which national aggression and trans-frontier air 
attack are menacing possibilities. It is lamentable that, as General 
Groves points out, this country, one of the two most naturally pacific of 
the Great Powers, should stand only fifth in air strength. For our fall 
from the pride of place which we held in 1918, when we stood first, 
Lord Trenchard and Sir Samuel Hoare are blamed by General Groves 
particularly—and unjustly, as the letters upon this subject by “‘ A. Riel”’ 
in The Times of February 15th and 26th, 1934, show. But General 
Groves is unquestionably right in his contention that our weakness in 
the air, our reduction in this domain to the status of ‘‘ a subordinate 
nation,” goes far to destroy our influence for peace in Europe. ‘ The 
truth is that even the pledges to protect others which we have already 
given in the Covenant and the Locarno Treaties would be worthless if 
the aggressor were a first-class air power within aircraft range of this 
country.”” Our re-attainment of parity in the air is a condition pre- 
cedent, he holds, to effective general disarmament; a necessary means 
to that end, comparable to our adoption of tariffs as a step towards 
ultimate free trade. 

The book, to which Sir Ernest Swinton contributes an interesting 
preface, is handsomely produced. It has a useful index. Corrigenda 
in a further edition include “‘ customers union ”’ (read “ customs ”’) in 
p. 67, and ‘‘ Sopwith 14 Shutter” (read “ Strutter ”’) in p. 114. The 
reference to the Fleet Air Arm in p. 294 does not appear to take account 
of the recent development as a result of which the units in Carriers are 
now organised as squadrons, not as flights. J. M. SPaIGut. 


5. AMERICA AND THE NExT War. By Frank H. Simonds. 1934. 
(London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 96 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THis is a most depressing book. It is written for Americans; but it 
might well be read by all Britons—especially those of military age. 
For it is the considered opinion, clear and uncompromising, of a dis- 
tinguished American observer upon the European scene. 

Another conflagration is inevitable in Europe within the next decade 
for the same causes which produced the last, argues Mr. Simonds. 
The historic struggle for a balance of power is still goingon. The long- 
fostered aspiration of the German nation for the political realisation of 
a Greater Germany which shall include all the German-speaking peoples 
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is in irreconcilable conflict with the determination of the non-German 
Powers not to tolerate the threat of a German empire stretching from 
K6nigsberg to the Brenner nor to surrender millions of their country- 
men to the tender mercies of racial fanatics. 

These conflicting ambitions can be decided only by war, for Europe 
is still devoted to an anarchic nationalism which refuses to sacrifice its 
“rights ” for the general welfare. 

And so it is for war that the German nationalists are consciously 
preparing as the only means of securing what they consider to be their 
rights. Hitler may or may not be sincere in his recent pacific gestures ; 


‘ but the forces behind him will hurl him from power if he fails to achieve 


the national aspirations when Germany is ready. 

As for the United States, Mr. Simonds maintains that American 
policy at and since Versailles has been based upon fundamental idea- 
logical misconceptions of the European situation. 

Attempts to persuade the ex-Allies to disarm without corresponding 
pledges to protect them against German attack are doomed to futility. 
And attempts to secure the same end by promises to declare an economic 
blockade against an “ aggressor ’’ will result only in the United States 
being dragged into another essentially European struggle at the 
beginning instead of the middle. 

In short, the ‘‘ new deal” of President Roosevelt in foreign policy, 
with its ‘‘ ambassadors-at-large’’ and furtive scurryings between 
Washington and Europe, is but the old Wilsonianism in new guise—and 
it will lead Uncle Sam into the same European bog. 

A. P. PERRY. 


6. From CHAos To ContTrRoL. By Norman Angell. 1933. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 214 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is not another “ solution ”’ of the problems presented by 
the world’s manifold discontents to-day. It is an eloquent, convincing 
and deeply earnest exposition of the necessity under which the masses 
of mankind lie ot qualifying themselves to recognise the right solutions 
of their many troubles when these are presented to them by competent 
“doctors.” Such qualification is not to be acquired by technical 
studies of politics, economics, finance and the like, but by adopting a 
particular attitude of mind, a disposition to treat and to regard others 
as we ourselves would be treated and regarded. Nothing could be 
more powerful and conclusive than the author’s exposure of the crimin- 
ally dangerous activities of certain of the influences—e.g. the syndicated 
press—which now dominate the minds of the masses in all civilised 
countries, and he relies on education of the right sort to enable mankind 
to free itself ultimately from their foul regimentation. The last chapter 
in the book, ‘‘ Where Education Falls Short,” should be read by all who 
are working and thinking to-day to the end that the generations to 
come shall be wiser and, therefore, happier than the generations of the 
present and the past. Needless to say, Sir Norman Angell is a whole- 
hearted advocate of planning, holding as he does that the present 
“ organisation ’—economic, political and international—of humanity 
is hardly, if at all, better than mere anarchy. Evolution and gradual 
adaptation are his watchwords. Catastrophic revolution and sudden 
destruction of existing systems are shown to be essentially futile as 
processes for the increase of welfare even of those who have the power 
to do the smashing or to carry out the revolution. The chapter on 
“The Conditions of Successful Planning ”’ is a superb piece of critical 
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analysis. It is not meant to bea “‘ plan” itself. Altogether, this book 
—if its limitations, as set forth by its author, are remembered—is 
worthy of one who has shown himself to possess the gift of prophecy 
and has dared to declare his knowledge. It exposes and castigates 
many of the most cherished fallacies of nationalism, and for that reason 
may fail to shake a force which is stronger than truth—at least for a 
time. J. A. CoATMAN. 


7*,. PROBLEMS OF PEACE: Eighth Series. Lectures delivered at the 
Geneva Institute of International Relations in August 1933. 1933. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xvi-+ 291 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Tus volume really needs to be reviewed by fourteen persons, for 
each of the lectures (originally delivered to the Geneva Institute of 
International Relations) it contains raises some point, or presents some 
problem, that calls for a specialist’s consideration. All that can be 
attempted here is an indication of its general character. 

Three of the lectures—those by Professors Gilbert Murray, William 
Rappard and Delisle Burns—deal with what may be called the philo- 
sophy of international relations. Each is a characteristic expression 
of its author’s point of view, and if no attempt is made to consider them 
in detail here it is not because they lack interest but because they raise 
issues too profound for summary treatment. Another group of lectures 
discusses concrete problems affecting the League of Nations and its 
work. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s lively criticism of the British Draft Con- 
vention is, unhappily, already of historic interest only, for the hope of 
attaining even the modest measure of Disarmament proposed in that 
document has already been proved to be vain. The same comment 
applies to M. Rolin’s discussion of the Arms Traffic. Professor Manley 
Hudson treats with his usual solidity of recent territorial disputes before 
the League. Mr. Phelan, at the end of his lecture on Public Opinion 
and the League of Nations, denies that the proposals there expounded 
are revolutionary. As they include representation of the League of 
Nations Union at League Conferences, and of the International Federa- 
tion at meetings of the Council, many will be of another opinion! But 
he argues with ingenuity and force. The opinions expressed by Mr. 
Sean Lester when discussing the Sino-Japanese dispute from the stand- 
point of small States are curiously conventional. On the other hand, 
Sir John Hope Simpson’s lecture on China strikes a non-expert as highly 
valuable and stimulating. 

The remaining lectures all deal with economic topics, and three of 
them are by American authors. Mr. Feller’s survey of the Recovery 
programme suffers, of course, from the passage of time since it was 
delivered ; Mr. Streit defends President Roosevelt’s policy at the World 
Economic Conference with vigour and—in the present writer’s opinion 
—with justice. Professor Graham’s argument, though more mildly 
put, is to the same purpose. Professor Moritz Bonn’s discussion of the 
Gold Standard in International Relations is almost staggering in its 
orthodoxy. The gold standard, he tells us, ‘‘ may be said to be nearly 
fool-proof ’’; if he be right, a rather lurid light is thrown on the men- 
tality of those who manipulated it in recent years. A*much more 

interesting contribution is that by Mr. P. W. Martin, on Public Works 
and the World Crisis. He deals faithfully with the loose thought and 
looser speech which have been spent on this issue, especially in Great 
Britain, and explains the true nature of the proposals put forward by 
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the I.L.O., of whose Research Division he is a member. This essay 
well deserves expansion. 

The volume maintains generally the high standard of the series in 
which it appears. S. HERBERT. 


8. INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION. By Harold M. Vinacke. 1934. 
(New York: Crofts. 8vo. x-+ 483 pp. $3.00.) 


THIs is a good text-book of the conventional pattern. It contains 
a summary account of the relations between States, beginning with an 
explanation of the terms used in international law. The author then 
discusses the change in the relation between Sovereign States in refer- 


ence to such ideas as that of the World State and Federations of States, 


giving particular attention to American experience of Federation. The 
League structure is well described; and a good summary is given of 
work done by League organs. The League Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact are analysed in reference to “ Sanctions.’’ Indeed no criticism 
can be made, if one grants the assumption upon which all such text- 
books are based. But this book belongs to a class of books whose useful- 
ness is restricted to the needs of undergraduates in passing the tradi- 
tional examinations.. The whole summary and analysis may be only 
words. The author, no doubt, is aware of the references to fact in the 
traditional terms ; but, if one may speak as a teacher of undergraduates, 
it is possible for such a teacher to be misled for a very long time as to the 
knowledge acquired by pupils, because it is so easy for pupils to remem- 
ber the right words. One set of words brings out another, when neither 
has any bearing upon actual facts. In all sciences this occurs : but in 
the study of international affairs it is almost therule. Writers on inter- 
national law have not usually studied the nature of speech and language ; 
and they mislead the innocent by using such ancient words as State and 
Sovereignty. Actual men and women who eat and sleep and die are a 
very long way off when technical terms are in the air. The State, in 
the book under review here, is said to be a “ person.” It may be so; 
but, since the Roman Lawyers misused the word “ persona,” modern 
psychologists have proved that ‘‘ dissociation of personalities ’’ is a fact. 
The “‘ body politic ”’ seems at last to be dead and buried; but there is 
still a dangerous ghost abroad, called “Sanctions.” However, if the 
purpose of a text-book is that the right packet should come out of the 
machine, when the right coin is inserted at an examination, it does not 
matter if it is all about nothing at all. It is not asserted that inter- 
national jurists and authors of text-books do not understand what they 
mean. But even if they do, their readers may not. Experience begets 
speech; and speech, after much travail, begets language, as known to 
grammarians; and of language there is a precipitate, called technical 
terms, with almost no meaning at all. C. DELISLE Burns. 


g*. COSMOPOLITAN CONVERSATION : the Language Problems of Inter- 
national Conferences. By Herbert Newhard Shenton. 1933. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. London: H. Milford. 
8vo. xviii + 803 pp. $7.50; 37s. 6d.) 

APART from those who have a professional interest in its diversity, 
language is to most of us primarily an instrument of social life—national 
orinternational. Dr. H.N. Shenton, Professor of Sociology in Syracuse 
University, has provided the advocates of various systems which aim 
at lightening our international language difficulties with full material 
for argument, one way or another. He himself advocates an auxiliary 
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language, though he does not specify which, and suggests what seems 
at first sight a common-sense way of reaching a decision. In leading 
up to his topic he devotes the major part of a very comprehensive study 
in 800 pages to an examination of international conferences in general. 
In particular, he classifies their topics of interest, their place of meeting, 
the countries in which they have their international headquarters, and 
the language or languages which they officially use. It appears that 
France is the seat of more conferences and organisations than any other 
country, with Switzerland in the second place. From this it not un- 
naturally follows that French is the most popular language. 

One or two curious facts emerge from the tables with which the book 
is amply provided. It appears that the Pan-American Congress enjoys 
greater support in South America than congresses held in Europe, not 
least for the simple reason that Spanish is one of the official languages, 
and that delegates can be sent who do not possess a speaking knowledge 
of either French or English. 

On the whole it seems that the number of official languages used by 
the various organisations is tending to increase. Apart at least from 
diplomatic and academic conferences, there are almost always three 
languages recognised as official. Coupled with this there is also a 
tendency to an increasing unfamiliarity with foreign languages on the 
part of the delegates sent, that is, the tendency now is to be satisfied 
with a knowledge of one only of the recognised tongues. 

On the whole it requires an optimist to prophesy the near approach 
of our escape from Babel, but Dr. Shenton is an optimist and has given 
us a plausible plan for obtaining general support for whatever solution 
may be found. F. B. BourDILLOn. 


1o*. THE JEWS IN THE MODERN WortpD. By Arthur Ruppin. With 
an Introduction by L. B. Namier. 1934. (London: Macmillan. 
8vo. xxxi-+ 423 pp. 15s.) 

11. THE JEw To-pay. By Sidney Dark. 1933. (London: Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 8vo. xi-+ 211 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Dr. Ruppin’s book is a model of what such a book should be. It is 
an orderly, logical, comprehensive survey of the position of the Jews in 
the modern world. It contains a brief historical approach to each aspect 
of Jewish life with which it deals—and there are few which it omits. 
Statistics abound but are not abused; where these are incomplete it is 
certainly through no fault of the author, whose researches are truly 
formidable. For the most part he is content to describe objectively 
the actual situation, and only after the facts themselves have been 
presented does he allow himself to summarise with a most forceful 
moderation the argument which they support or the fallacy which they 
controvert. 

Two minor criticisms might be made: first, where complete statistics 
have been unprocurable, the author has included, perhaps to an ex- 
cessive extent, incomplete sets of statistics dealing with a fraction only 
of the area or period under discussion. Secondly, the sources of 
statistics are not always given. 

The book is divided into eight parts, dealing respectively with “‘ Who 
should be called a Jew”; Numbers, Distribution, Migration and 
Natural Increase; The Economic Structure of Jewry; The Political 
Arena; Physical Improvement; Disruptive Forcesin Jewry ; Attempts 
at Consolidation in the Diaspora; and lastly, Zionism. 
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The analysis of the Jewish temperament and mentality is extremely 
good, and the psychological interpretations are almost everywhere 
supported by the statistical data. 

In particular Dr. Ruppin’s work brings out one truth, tragic or 
otherwise according to the reader’s opinions : it is more than probable 
that apart from the recent violent manifestations of anti-Semitism, the 
Jewish problem was on the final if slow way to solution; for he shows 
that the Jew, as a Jew, was bound sooner or later to disappear, as the 
circumstances which formerly isolated him were gradually superseded, 
and the forces of assimilation pressed on him more and more. What- 
ever one’s views and sympathies in regard to the Jew in the modern 
world, Dr. Ruppin’s book is precisely the kind of document that is 
needed on which to form opinions. 


Dr. Dark’s book is a collection of essays. Bourgeois Par Excellence ; 
The Qualities of the Jew; Does the Jew Matter? are examples. Dr. 
Dark, himself a Christian, likes Jews. His book, however, is loosely 
put together; and his arguments are superficial, and sometimes in- 
consistent. 

His book is full of opinions—his own and others, often repeated, but 
supported too often by appeals to the particular. Dr. Dark’s heart 
has here done him more justice than his head; and our knowledge is 
not likely to be increased by a book which refers to Max Nordau as Max 
Nordeau, Lord Passfield as Lord Passmore, Norman Bentwich as 
Norman Bentinck, and Jacob Epstein as Joseph Epstein. 

RICHARD PYKE. 


12. L’ORGANISATION D’HYGIENE DE LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS: Etudes 
Juridiques. By H. van Blankenstein. 1934. (J. Muusses- 
Purmerend.) 

Dr. VAN BLANKENSTEIN sets out as a lawyer to describe the inter- 
national health organisation. He produces a full description of the 
legal foundations of the League’s work in this regard, discussing the 
competence of the League in relation to its own technical organisations, 
and to such pre-existing bodies as the Paris Health Office. He con- 
cludes by classifying—still on the same juristic basis—the functions, 
work and powers of the Health Organisation. From the point of view 
of the student of international law this is a useful book, for it gives him 
a full and well-documented description. But the technical organisa- 
tions of the League are developing mechanisms. In order properly to 
understand them we must place them against the political and ad- 
ministrative background, describe the laws of their growth, consider the 
lessons which less or more influential organisations have to teach. It 
might be argued that with the League of Nations in its present stage a 
“static ’? study must necessarily lack something even in the analysis 
of such matters as “‘ competence ”’ and “ powers of intervention.” 

H. R. G. GREAVES. 


13*. THE PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By 
H. R. G. Greaves. (London: New Fabian Research Bureau. 


8vo. I7 pp. 4d.) 
This brochure consists of a temperate plea for (i) broadening the basis of 
recruitment for the Foreign Office and diplomatic service, and (ii) institut- 
ing a foreign affairs committee of the House of Commons. The latter 
would serve the double purpose of promoting an intelligent opinion in 
parliament upon our foreign relations, and of keeping the responsible 
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minister and his officials in touch with informed views outside. It is 
noteworthy that, although his committee would be only twenty-five in 
number, Mr. Greaves seems to doubt if a sufficiency of competent members 


could be found in the House of Commons to fill it. 
MESTON. 


14*. POPULATION : Journal of the International Union for the Scientific 
Investigation of Population Problems. Vol. I, No. 2. February 
1934. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 95 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

The second issue of Population contains a number of articles on racial 
and social questions, those of particular interest to readers of International 
Affairs being: ‘‘ A Note on the Population of Egypt,” by M. El-Darwish 
and EI-S. Azmi; ‘‘ Migration in the Twentieth Century,” by Professor 
Coatman; ‘‘ On the Concept of an Optimum in Population Theory,” by 
Lindley M. Fraser; and “‘ Some Studies in Vital Statistics in Villages in 
Jugoslavia,’’ by Olive Lodge. 

15*. PARLIAMENT OR DICTATORSHIP? By the Marquess of Lothian, F. 

: Ce ee 
Yeats-Brown, Herbert Sidebotham, André Maurois, the Master of 
Balliol, Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., Sir Stafford Cripps, K.C., M.P. 
(Spectator Booklets, I.) 1934. (London: Methuen. Sm. 8vo. 
58 pp. Is.) 
A collection of essays by writers of various parties and schools of 


thought on different aspects of the problem as presented in Europe, with 
particular reference to the future structure of government in Great Britain. 


16*. WAR AND WESTERN CIVILISATION (1832-1932). By Major-General 
J. F.C. Fuller. 1932. (Cheap edition, 1934.) (London: Duck- 
worth. 8vo. 287 pp. Maps. 5s.) 

The first edition of this work was reviewed in International Affairs of 
March 1933, p. 250. Its main purpose is to examine the causes and 
conduct of the wars of the last hundred years, with a view to learning 
the lessons which they can teach us at the present day. 

17*, FRANKENSTEIN AND HIS MONSTER: Aviation for World Service. 
By H. M. Swanwick. 1934. (London: Women’s International 
League. Sm. 8vo. 22 pp. 7d.) 


A sequel to New Wars for Old. An argument for the universal abolition 
of military aviation and the internationalisation of all civil aviation. 


18*, INTERNATIONALE POLITIK ALS WISSENSCHAFT. By Alfred Zim- 
mern. 1933. (Leipzig: Teubner. 8vo. 15. pp. Rm. I.) 
A lecture given on the late Carnegie Foundation in Berlin on December 
16th, 1932. : 


TREATIES AND LAW 


19*. REVISION OF TREATIES AND CHANGES IN INTERNATIONAL LAw. 
Published by the New Fabian Research Bureau. 1934. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 19 pp. 6d.) 


Tuis is an able, dispassionate and succinct discussion of problems 
of capital significance—even though the Labour Party, for whose 
benefit the pamphlet is primarily intended, are warned against exagger- 
ating the importance of the problem of peaceful change, and assured 
that the principal task of present-day international society is to secure 
the observance of the existing law on the basis of international peace 
and order. The reviewer is here tempted (even in dealing with a 
Fabian publication) to recall the story of how Mr. Gladstone, having 
declared that a particular reform must figure “in the front” of the 
policy of his party, and then being reproached that this reform had not 
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been carried into law before any other legislation, reminded his inter- 
locuter that a “ front” was a “ line” and that in a line there was of 
necessity more than one individual of equal rank. For no society, 
whether national or international, can remain peaceful and healthy 
unless it both secures obedience for existing law and also provides 
— methods for adapting the law to the necessities of the changing 
world. 

What is particularly welcome in the pamphlet is the freedom with 
which, although proceeding from a Labour organisation, it deals with 
what might have been allowed to become objects of uncritical admira- 
tion by the Labour Party. Thus the “General Act” (the author 
designates it as “the so-called General Act’’) is said to contain 
“deplorable inconsistencies ’”’ and to have been “ reduced, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, to a very limited scope as the result of the 
accompanying reservations.’ And it is noted that the “ accompanying 
reservations ’’ to the Optional Clause have largely reduced its value. 

In the event of a second edition, the authors might perhaps be asked 
to reconsider one or two points—even if not of the first importance. 
(t) A passage on pages 3 and 4 suggests to a reader who is not an 
expert on these matters (and the value of the pamphlet is just that it is 
a work for the intelligent non-expert) that the Optional Clause deals 
with the settlement of all disputes and not, as is the fact, simply with 
certain not very happily defined classes of justiciable disputes. (2) The 
statement that the General Act does not contain a provision “ for 
directing in a compulsory manner disputes for changing existing rights ”’ 
needs further elucidation. Article 28 of that instrument perhaps 
hardly admits of a confident and dogmatic interpretation. (3) The 
territorial changes which resulted from the late War are for the most 
part not the work of the Treaty of Versailles but of the other contem- 
porary treaties, and these treaties were, to a large extent, mere recogni- 
tion of accomplished facts. (4) The pamphlet speaks of the “ sup- 
posedly rigid rule as to the inviolability of the property of aliens.” 
It is highly doubtful whether in the absence of special agreement aliens 
have claim to anything better than national treatment in respect of 
their property in a country recognised as civilised. (5) The insertion 
in the treaties of the ‘‘ War-Guilt Clause’ was a ghastly error, which 
does not increase a student’s admiration for democratic methods of 
peace-making. The clause occurs not only in the Treaty of Versailles ; 
it is directed against the Allies of Germany as well as against Germany 
herself. But are the authors of the pamphlet right in thinking that 
the only alternatives open to Great Britain, are either (a) to accept the 
claim for the ‘‘ abrogation ” of the clause, or (0) to initiate a “ compre- 
hensive and impartial investigation’? The subject is too long for 
discussion here, but the political and moral difficulties in the way of 
either solution are very formidable. J. FIscHER WILLIAMS. 


20*, NEUTRALISATION, BEFRIEDIGUNG, ENTMILITARISIERUNG. By Pro- 
fessor Karl Strupp. 1933. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 8vo. 
441 pp. Rm. 36.) 

PROFESSOR STRUPP’s treatise forms the second part of Vol. II of 
the Handbuch des Vélkerrechts edited by Dr. Walz of Marburg Uni- 
versity. The work is divided into three sections : the first, historical, 
records in detail the neutralisation of Switzerland, Belgium and 
Luxemburg; the second, theoretical, deals with the juridical aspect of 
neutralisation and its resultant effect on the sovereign powers and 
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independence of the States placed under internationalsguarantees of 
neutrality. The question of collective and individual guarantees and 
the rights and duties of neutral States are considered from the stand- 
point of international law, and the incompatibility of neutralisation 
with the Covenant of the League is emphasised. The third section, 
which is of more practical interest, discusses a subject deserving more 
attention than it has hitherto received, namely the demilitarisation of 
definite territorial areas. Although the author has not dealt by any 
means exhaustively with the subject of geographical or regional dis- 
armament, he has produced a useful study by presenting and analysing 
certain types of demilitarised zones to illustrate the attempts made on 
these lines to remove possible causes of conflict along international 
frontiers and important waterways. 

The work is a monument of research and documentation, but errs 
perhaps in a lack of clarity and concise arrangement. The author 
quotes voluminously from texts which are in the main relevant, but 
quoted at unnecessary length, and it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish the quotations from the author’s own expressions of opinion. 
The author has an annoying habit of italicising whole paragraphs of his 
quotations, and a footnote on nearly every page explains that these 
italics are his own. 

The book is copiously annotated, but many of the author’s com- 
ments lack objectivity and judicial balance. The work is also marred 
by a number of misprints and the binding is poor. On the whole, 
however, it represents a creditable attempt to deal exhaustively with 
a complex subject, and forms a valuable work of reference for the 
student of problems connected with territorial neutrality and geo- 
graphical disarmament. J. H. MARSHALL-CORNWALL. 


21*, COMMENTAIRE THEORIQUE ET PRATIQUE DU PACTE DE LA SOCIETE 
DES NATIONS ET DES STATUTS DE L’UNION PANAMERICAINE. 
Tome I. Par J. M. Yepes et Pereira da Silva. 1934. (Paris: 
Pedone. 8vo. 317 pp. 40 /rs.) 

Boru of these authors, the one from Colombia and the other hailing 
from Lisbon, are authorities on the subjects on which they have com- 
bined to write, and a very interesting book they have made of the first 
volume. While mainly an explanatory commentary on the Covenant 
and its working, the book does at the same time introduce, for the first 
time so far as the present reviewer is aware, a comparison between it and 
the constitution and working of the Panamerican Union, showing where 
some of the principal ideas of the better known document had already 
been enshrined in the New World parallel, which up to 1928 consisted 
of resolutions and had no formal constitution. 

But the authors begin farther back and find in the Treaty of Panama 
of 1826, two years after the decisive battle of Ayacucho, certain funda- 
mental principles which are vital to the League Covenant. Thus, it 
was a perpetual pact jointly to maintain the sovereignty and independ- 
ence of each and all of the members of the Confederation which mutually 
guaranteed the integrity of their territories. The States themselves 
were intended to maintain the boundaries of the former Spanish 
provinces as they should be fixed: for from the Proclamation of 1810 
it was intended to follow the rule uti possidetis juris. The machinery 
was to consist of an Assembly of representatives of the States who 
should exercise the powers of the Confederation. The signatory States 
agreed to submit their differences to the decision of the Assembly. A 
moratorium for war was part of the plan and war contrary to the 
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decision of the Assembly was to exclude the aggressor from the Con- 
federation; similar action would be taken in the case of an essential 
modification in the form of government if this did not meet with the 
approval of the Assembly. An international army was to be formed 
by the confederated States. But this great plan broke down; it was 
too grand. Jealousies and suspicions contributed to the failure, but 
especially the foundation was missing, for it had been contemplated 
that Great Britain would become a constituent State. Of the delegates 
from the United States, one died on the way and the other arrived too 
late. A ‘hundred years after Bolivar’s death in 1830 the Assembly of 
the League of Nations paid public homage to his memory as an 
effective precursor of the League. 

But so much has this story occupied our minds that insufficient 
space is left to describe in detail the instructive planning of the book. 
That it stops at the tenth article of the Covenant shows that at least 
one book of equal size is to follow; but all the subjects which properly 
come under the first ten articles are treated as clearly and fully as may 
be desired and the story almost comes to the end of 1933. Many great 
matters were left unfinished for the continued consideration of an 
anxious world, and these of necessity will find their solution in the 
following volume, which we may confidently expect to be of the same 
high merit as Volume I. 

It might be added that this book appears at an appropriate time, 
for on the one hand the League at the request of Mr. Buero has for the 
first time made a serious contribution to the work of the Panamerican 
Union at its meeting at Montevideo, and on the other hand under the 
direction of President Roosevelt the delegation from the United States, 
led by Mr. Cordell Hull, has convinced the representatives of the Ibero- 
American States that there is no big stick in the hand of the big brother. 

WynpHAM A. BEwWESs. 


22*, DOCUMENTI PER LA STORIA DELLA PACE ORIENTALE (1915-1932). 
Edited by Amedeo Giannini. 1933. (Rome: Istituto per 
lOriente. La. 8vo. 392 pp. Live 40.) 


PROFESSOR GIANNINI, President of the Istituto per ]’Oriente, and 
editor of its monthly publication Oriente Moderno, has already published 
several volumes of diplomatic documents dealing with the Pace Orientale 
and treaties and agreements relative to the Eastern Mediterranean. He 
has also published recently two works dealing with Le Costituzioni degli 
Stati del Vicino Oriente (1931) and L’ Ultima fase della questione orientale 
1913-1932 (1933). 

The present volume serves as a documentary supplement to the two 
earlier works. The documents included represent, as the author says, 
only a selection of the more important from the mass of material 
available, and illustrate the principal stages in the establishment of the 
new order in the Near East. It is disappointing, however, that even 
within these narrow limits space should not have been found for the 
text of the Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916; for the Turkish Non- 
Aggression Treaties with the U.S.S.R., Persia, and perhaps also 
Afghanistan in 1925, 1926, 1928, and the Greco-Turkish Treaties of 
1930 which marked the final rapprochement of these two countries. Itis, 
however, easy to criticise such omissions, but the task of selection is 
never an easy one and the collection of documents as a whole, taken in 
conjunction with Professor Giannini’s other works, forms a valuable 
addition to the documentation on the changes in the Near East during 
and since the War. S. A. HEALD. 
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23. IRAK, GRAN BRETAGNA E LA SOCIETA DELLE NAZIONI: Con- 
siderazioni sulla fine del mandato. By Gaspare Ambrosini. 1932. 
(Estratto dagli Atti della R. Accademia di Scienze Lettere e Belle 
Arti di Palermo, Vol. XVIII, fasc. 1. 4to. 34 pp.) 


PROFESSOR AMBROSINI’S pamphlet was written before the termina- 
tion of the ‘Iraq mandate and while the treaty was still being discussed 
by the Mandates Commission and the Council of the League. It isa 
violent attack on the terms of the treaty, which he declares was nothing 
but veiled annexation, a view which was evidently not shared by 
either of those two bodies nor by Signor Grandi, who was the Italian 
representative on the Council. It will be remembered that Signor 
Grandi raised a series of questions on the Council and expressed himself 
as satisfied with the explanations and undertakings of the British 
representatives. Curiously enough, Professor Ambrosini does not deal 
with the criticisms which were made in this country that the treaty 
failed to provide any effective protection for minorities—criticisms 
which have been tragically justified. MURIEL CURREY. 


24*. IL Patro Mussoxini. By Francesco Salata. 1933. (Rome: 
Mondadori. 8vo. 339 pp. 15 lire.) 

SENATOR SALATA has written a remarkable and invaluable book. 
He begins with an historical survey of Signor Mussolini’s foreign 
policy which shows the Four Power Pact in its aspect of a logical 
development of Signor Mussolini’s thought. The chapters which 
describe the initiation and progress of the negotiations are both clear 
and vivacious, and full of illuminating information derived from inside 
knowledge. The documentation occupies half the book and covers the 
whole field. Beginning with the texts of the various drafts, it includes 
all the diplomatic documents, such as the various French and Belgian 
memoranda, the declarations of the Council of the Little Entente and 
the French notes after the initialing of the treaty. Senator Salata 
prints the full text of Signor Mussolini’s speech in the Senate, the 
speeches of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John Simon in the various 
debates in the House of Commons, and the declarations of M. Daladier 
and M. Paul-Boncour in the Chamber of Deputies. There is also a long 
extract from Dr. BeneS’s speech of April 25th, 1933. All students of 
European affairs owe a deep debt of gratitude to Senator Salata. 

MURIEL CuRREY. 


25*. A GUIDE To Diplomatic Practice. By the late Rt. Hon. Sir 
Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. Third Edition. Revised 
by H. Ritchie, C.M.G., O.B.E., I.S.0. 1932. (London: Long- 
mans, Green. 8vo. x-+5I9 pp. 36s.) 

PRAISE would be out of place in writing of this standard and 
authoritative work. All that is necessary is to indicate the changes 
that have with advantage been introduced into this new edition. A 
chapter descriptive of congresses and conferences is far more useful 
than the mere list of such assemblies which it has replaced. The 
chapters on the League of Nations should earn for Mr. Ritchie grati- 
tude and praise. International lawyers will find that the section on 
Diplomatic Immunity has been lengthened to include recent decisions 
and a survey of present opinion upon that subject. New treaties have 
been substituted for older ones as examples in the chapter on treaties. 
A most interesting chapter on the British Commonwealth of Nations 
opens up a new field of quasi-international relations. In its present 
form Sir Ernest Satow’s work has renewed its usefulness. I. F. D. M 
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26*. DER Lytron-Bericut. Ubersetzt nach dem englischen Original. 
[Urkunden und Forschungen zum Internationalen Recht, Heft I.) 
Herausgegeben von Mitgliedern der Hamburgischen Juristen- 
Fakultat. 1933. (Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 8vo. xv + 276 pp.; 
map. Rm. 14.) 

In welcoming this new series it is particularly interesting to note 
that the editors have chosen for their opening volume a subject widely 
removed from the absorbing German political conditions of to-day. 
The Law Department of the Institut fiir Auswirtige Politik in Hamburg 
has prepared a translation of the whole text of the main body of the 
Lytton Report. The Introduction has been omitted, and in its place 
Professor Mendelssohn Bartholdy writes a Foreword giving a short 
account of the events leading up to the Report. The contents of the 
Documents Annexed are summarised, and the Draft Report of the 
Committee of Nineteen, of February 16th, 1933, is given in full. There 
is also a useful bibliography, a map of Manchuria, and an index. 


27*. LA NoTION bu “ PoLITIQUE” ET LA THEORIE DES DIFFERENDS 

_ INTERNATIONAUX. By Hans Morgenthan. 1933. (Paris: Sirey. 
8vo. 92pp. I12/rs.) 

This is a more complete exposition of the theory set out in the author’s 

Die internationale Rechtspfiege, thy Wesen und ihr Grenzen (Leipzig, 1929). 


28*. I MANDATI INTERNAZIONALI. 1933. III pp. Lire 12. 

29*. LE CONVENZIONI INTERNAZIONALI DI DiRITTO FLUVIALE. 1933. 
156 pp. Lire 12. 

30*. LE CONVENZIONI INTERNAZIONALI DI DirITTo PRIVATO AERO- 
NAUTICO. 1933. 82 pp. Lire Io. 

31*. LA CONVENZIONE DI GINEVRA SUL REGIME INTERNAZIONALE DELLE 
FERROVIE. 1934. 46 pp. Lire 7. 
All edited by Amedeo Giannini. 4to. (Rome: Publicazione dell’ 
Associazione Italiana per la Societa delle Nazioni.) 

These four small volumes consist of treaties, conventions and other 
official documents relating to the subjects with which they deal. Each 
is prefaced by a short introductory essay, but in the case of mandates 
and international rivers it is impossible to give an adequate survey of the 


problem in the space available. The selection of documents has been 
judiciously made and should form a useful collection of reference a 
H. A. S. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


32*. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY : FRANCE, 
GERMANY, RussIA, AND THE UNITED StTaTEs. By L. C. A. 
Knowles, Litt.D. 1932. (London: Routledge. 8vo. viii + 
368 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

THE Preface to this posthumously published volume says that it 
is ‘‘ to be regarded as the second volume of a survey of the economic 
development of the Great Powers which the late Professor Lilian 
Knowles planned before her death in 1926.” Readers of her The 
Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in Great Britain during the 
Nineteenth Century will not need any recommendation to induce them 
to join with Professor Knowles in widening the field of their know- 
ledge. Inevitably, however, the present work lacks the finish of its 
predecessor. It has only in part been compiled from sections of 
completed manuscript left by Professor Knowles. The remainder 
has been taken from her lecture note-book. Nevertheless, this book 
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deserves on its own merits to find a wide circle of readers. For its 
subject is the much-neglected economic history of one of the most 
important centuries since the Middle Ages—a century that saw the 
system of national economics superseded by the present international 
system of inter-State dependence and exchange. For a true apprecia- 
tion of the political history of the last century (Dr. Knowles truly 
observes) it is indispensable to have an adequate appreciation of the 
economic factors underlying and influencing the political situation in 
each country. These factors are here sketched in outline. It only 
remains to be said that the difficult task of compiling and editing this 
book from a mass of assorted material has been admirably discharged. 
Ian F. D. Morrow. 


33*. GREAT BRITAIN AND THE GERMAN TRADE RIVALRY, 1875-I914. 
By Ross J. S. Hoffman, Ph.D. 1933. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. xli+ 363 pp. 15s.) 

Economic life forms the natural background to political life. 
Hence the student who seeks to investigate the causes of the World 
War must perforce carry his researches beyond the confines of the 
political world. If proof be called for that commercial rivalry was 
among the most potent causes of the World War, it is forthcoming 
in Dr. Hoffman’s detailed study of Anglo-British trade rivalry from 
1875 to 1914. Dr. Hoffman has painstakingly read innumerable 
reports from British consular officials and commercial secretaries in 
the diplomatic service. He has explored the files of all the leading 
London daily newspapers, the weekly reviews, and the trade and other 
commercial publications. His bibliography of signed articles con- 
tributed to American and British periodicals serves to show very 
clearly the public anxiety in pre-War years in the growth of Anglo- 
German commercial rivalry. A number of well-designed charts bring 
before the eye of a reader more clearly than any statistical tables the 
progress of this dangerous rivalry that reached its greatest intensity 
immediately before the outbreak of hostilities. Dr. Hoffman handles 
this vast material with skill and fairness. His illustrations from the 
Press and from the consular reports are invariably well-chosen and he 
has certainly endeavoured to hold the scales evenly between the rivals. 
His conclusion is that Great Britain may be acquitted of the charge 
of having made war on Germany in the interests of her commerce. 
At the same time that “the anti-German orientation of the British 
mind and British world policy sprang chiefly from the great economic 
competition seems incontrovertibly proved.” Perhaps Dr. Hoffman 
tends very naturally to exaggerate the importance of this aspect of 
his special field of study. Nevertheless, it is undeniable that he has 
advanced very powerful reasons indeed for regarding Anglo-German 
trade rivalry as a primary cause of the War. No student of pre- 
War Anglo-German relations can afford to neglect this informative 
book. Ian F. D. Morrow. 


34*. THE FRENCH INTERNATIONAL Accounts, 1880-1913. By Harry 
D. White. 1933. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press ; 
London : Oxford University Press. 8vo. xvii + 359 pp. 17s.) 

35. LA FRANCE DEVANT LA CRISE DES ECHANGES INTERNATIONAUX. 

tudes sur la Politique Commerciale de la France. [Extrait 
de la Revue d’ Economie Politique, mars-avril 1933-] 1933. (Paris: 
Sirey. 8vo. 256 pp. 35 /7s.) 
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PROFESSOR WHITE’s study of the French balance of payments in 
the years before the War is a worthy successor to Professor Williams’ 
Argentine Foreign Trade and Professor Viner’s Canada’s Balance of 
International Indebtedness. Like its predecessors it is a study in the 
mechanism of international trade and international payments, and its 
importance is twofold: on the one hand, it contributes to an under- 
standing of the theory of international trade in general; on the other, 
it is a very significant study of the position of France in particular. 
On the whole Professor White’s answer to the question ‘‘ Does inter- 
national lending pay? ”’ is that it did not pay France very well. He 
concludes : 

“ The study of French foreign investments supports, in my opinion, the grow- 
ing belief that capital exports are not always beneficial to the exporting country 
and that some measure of intelligent control of the volume and direction of 
foreign investments is desirable. It may well be that foreign investments of the 
United States in the past decade have in the main added to the national as well 
as to the world income while not reducing the real income of the American wage- 
earner, but there is no certainty that continued unrestricted exports of capital 
will yield similar benefits. The ramifications of exporting a large portion of a 
country’ S savings are too complex and the consequences too important to permit 
the continuance of capital exports without making some attempt at evaluating 
their effects on the well-being of the country at large.” 

There is an important attempt at evaluating the significance of 
French statistics to which any student of the period and the subject 
will inevitably have to refer. 


The study of France faced by the collapse of international trade 
is a collection of essays by fifteen authors, including Professor Aftalion 
and M. Rueff. It covers a variety of subjects—among them, changes 
in the direction of French foreign trade, the trade cycle and inter- 
national trade, international economic policy, protection, customs 
agreements and the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause. 
A. T. K. GRant. 


36*. ELEMENTS OF A NATIONAL MINERAL Poticy. Prepared by the 
Mineral Enquiry organised by the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. 1933. (New York Mineral Enquiry. 
8vo. vi-+ 162 pp.) 

THIs is a compendium of short papers by American economists 
and mining experts on what they conceive American policy should be 
towards the mining and working of minerals. No systematic attempt 
is made to cover the various fields of mineral production or of mineral 
industry and the views expressed are all personal to the writers, but 
the papers are preceded by a short general statement which attempts 
to state those principles and to formulate those proposals which 
received the greatest common measure of agreement. There are 
several descriptive accounts presenting certain facts relevant to the 
inquiry and several penetrating and lucid economic analyses of the 
operation of economic factors in particular fields of mineral produc- 
tion. These are the best in the book. The formulation of the principles 
of a national policy is a much more difficult problem, for a national policy 
has to consider the operation of political and psychological factors as well 
as economic, and has to attempt to visualise situations which, depen- 
dent on so many variables, may or may not eventuate. The difficulty 
of the task is fully recognised by the contributors to the volume. 

The Elements of a National Mineral Policy which the volume 
attempts to set forth fall under three heads : 
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a. The possession of those minerals and of those forms of mineral, industry 
considered essential in the event of war. 

b. The support, particularly in times of economic crisis, of those forms of 
mineral industry considered necessary for the economic and social 
well-being of the community. 

c. The freedom to develop mineral industry by non-nationals. 

It is a matter of current discussion to what extent a State should 
be prepared for the eventualities of war. The advantages of a general 
absence of war preparation are recognised, but the volume neverthe- 
less goes on to consider how in respect of minerals such war prepared- 
ness should be secured. It is not unusual and, it must be admitted, 
not unnatural for those concerned with metal industry to contemplate 
such an employment of their material. Some concern is expressed at 
the possibility of the premature depletion of particular resources. 
Various ways are considered by which stocks of those minerals con- 
sidered essential for national defence might be accumulated, and some 
space is given to a proposal that the United States Government should 
accept stocks of essential minerals in lieu of international debt repay- 
ments. 

The relations of the State to the general development of the mineral 
industry are capable of almost endless debate. There is a good deal 
of stimulating argument on both sides in the several papers of the 
volume and the writers of the general statement are unable to state 
any agreed opinion. The National Recovery Act was passed after 
the Conference out of which this book arose was concluded, and com- 
ment on it is practically confined to the general statement. The 
view is taken that the operation of the Act will be beneficial in so far 
as it implements the reorganisation of production by the industries 
themselves—the modification of the anti-trust laws is welcomed— 
but that the operation of the Act will be harmful if it leads to an 
attempt to enforce a detailed government plan of development. The 
writers are so impressed with the delicate adjustment of an infinite 
number of variable factors that they fear the effects of a detailed plan 
imposed from without. It is the fear that those familiar with the 
day to day conduct of business have always expressed. 

The demand for freedom to develop mineral industry by non- 
nationals, though couched in general terms, is a matter in which 
American mining engineers and American mining corporations are 
particularly interested. One writer points out that this demand may 
in practice conflict with the desire of the State to prevent the depletion 
of its key mineral resources, but the contradiction does not seem to 
have been generally appreciated. To put the contradiction in an 
extreme form and to give it a particular application, if it is proposed 
that the Government of the United States should reserve to itself the 
right to prevent the depletion of its own mineral resources it cannot 
in equity demand freedom to develop mineral industry by American 
nationals and American capital elsewhere in the world. 

WILFRED SMITH. 


37*. LA GUERRE SECRETE POUR LE PETROLE. By Antoine Zischka. 
1933. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 234 pp. 20 /rs.) 

THIs curious book appears as one of a series “ d’études, de docu- 
ments et de témoignages pour servir a l'histoire de notre temps.” It 
must therefore be assumed that the publishers regard it as a more or 
less serious contribution towards the purpose of the series. Nor is 
any form of asseveration wanting, either in the preface or in the 
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text, to lead them to think otherwise. Monsieur Delaisi, a French 
journalist of repute, informs the reader that the author—born in 
Austria, and educated at Oxford—has “‘ parcouru tous les fronts de 
l’immense bataille du pétrole ; il en a rapporté ces images, pareilles a 
des films de tranchées . . . tout y est vrai; . . . pas un détail qui ne 
soit exact, pas un personnage qui ne figure sous son nom réel.”’ Mon- 
sieur Delaisi’s guarantee is therefore complete. To what extent he 
gives it from his own fund of knowledge, to what from reliance on the 
assurances of the author, is unfortunately not clear. However, 
Monsieur Zischka is equally precise: “‘ Ce livre,” says he, “est le 
compte rendu de faits exacts ... rien n’est cependant plus 
rigoureusement vrai . . .’’; and, similarly, passim. 

After all this, the reader who addresses himself to its perusal will 
naturally feel assured that he is about to acquire new knowledge. It 
is to be presumed that he already knows something on the subject 
of the international development of the petroleum and allied industries 
in recent times. Barely twenty-five years of cooperation between 
the geologist, the engineer, the chemist and the industrialist have 
sufficed to revolutionise the transport system of the world. They 
have been years not only of cooperation but also of conflict and rivalry. 
Remote and sterile tracts of unwanted land have become a source of 
such unimagined wealth that they have changed the whole outlook 
both of the countries owning them and of many of those which do 
not. It so happens that the world’s known oil resources exist, in 
large part, in non-industrialised countries; the fully industrialised 
countries which needed them most have so far (with the exception 
of the United States) proved barren, or nearly so. 

It is consequently not difficult to understand that the adjust- 
ments and readjustments due to such a disequilibrium of resources 
and needs have led to many momentous happenings, scientific, economic, 
and political; nor yet to realise that the very complicated history of 
these events, when it comes to be written, will record much to admire 
and, possibly, much to condemn. 

There is naturally a vast mass of documentation already existent 
on this subject, from practically every point of view. It still remains, 
perhaps, for some literary surréaliste to write its epic. Happily, 
thanks to M. Zischka, its fabulist is no longer to seek ! 

In sober truth it is difficult in this book of 220 pages to know 
where exactly—putting romance aside—to find any plain simple 
facts divorced from some ingenious or sinister context. In any case, 
so few are they that they resemble the shipwrecked men and treasures 
of AEneas, “ Rari nantes in gurgite vasto.”’ 

However, Monsieur Delaisi draws attention to the fact that every 
personage appears under his real name. This is true—with one 
simple qualification. The names are real but the personages are 
imaginary. As for the names, omitting royalties and statesmen, we 
can, with M. Zischka, enumerate Rockefeller, Deterding, Zaharoff, 
Cadman, Bearsted, Gulbenkian, and one or two others. Throughout 
these inspired pages these persons move as in some vast phantasma- 
goria, their stage the world, their ambition its hegemony, their methods, 
alas, deplorable. Such a progeny might have blessed the unfated 
union of Lucretia Borgia and Long John Silver! One or more of 
them (thinks Zischka) may have been implicated in the death of the 
famous Dr. Diesel, who disappeared overboard between Antwerp and 
Harwich in 1913. Moreover, which of them was responsible for the 
No. 3.—VOL. XIII. Q 
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untimely death of King Feisal?—King Feisal, who, says M. Zischka, 
was the Manager of British petroleum affairs in Iraq, “aux appointe- 
ments de 800,000 livres par mois’! However, let us do our author 
justice. He makes no definite charge. “On ne le saura probablement 
pas de si tét ” (sic). 

If the reader is ignorant of the real cause of the war between 
Greece and Turkey M. Zischka will tell him. Nothing more simple : 
Greece was crushed “ parce que les pétroliers voulaient une guerre.” 

The author is nothing if not cosmopolitan and encyclopedic. 
Consequently he has much curious and hitherto inaccessible informa- 
tion to give about Russia, France, China, Indo-China, Burma, the 
United States, Venezuela, and elsewhere. Unhappily, it is impossible 
to follow him everywhere, but since he is very specific about the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, and since this Company’s differences 
with the Persian Government, now happily settled, have recently 
brought it much into prominence, it is perhaps worth while to accom- 
pany him a little farther before parting company. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Company, now healthily adult, had its first 
beginnings in a concession granted in 1901 by Muzaffar-ud Din Shah 
to the late Mr. William Knox D’Arcy. Mr. D’Arcy (a man of Devon) 
had made a large fortune in Australia, where he had spent some thirty 
years of his life. His part in the subsequent Persian negotiations was 
confined to Europe. He never visited Persia. The concession 
agreement was signed in Tehran by his agent. 

However, M. Zischka, assuming these facts were originally known 
to him, finds them terribly dull. There is clearly no room here for 
film technique. We are therefore introduced to a slim young Canadian 
engineer, backed up by ‘“‘le puissant gouvernement Canadien,’’ who 
spends his best years travelling through the wilds of Persia, grows 
old in the process, returns to England to seek the help of inexorable 
and incredulous bankers, returns in despair to Persia, and finally 
makes there a great fortune. His success is crowned by the grant of 
the oil concession from Nasr-ud Din Shah. (Incidentally, it matters 
little that this unfortunate potentate had been assassinated five years 
earlier than the actual grant by his successor !) 

Space does not allow us to follow Mr. D’Arcy and his chronicler 
much farther. Suffice it to say that the poor man eventually lost 
his all through a series of adroit manceuvres (not elsewhere recorded) 
in which we are informed that the Burma Oil Company, a famous 
spy, and the British Government all played a sadly reprehensible 
part. (Thus Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir John Cargill are at last un- 
masked !) All of which, though benissimo trovato, is simply not true. 

Twenty years pass by. 

We are in the fateful months of 1932-33 when the Anglo-Persian 
concession has become a matter of world-wide interest. M. Zischka 
himself now steps on the Persian stage and a new and very sinister 
puppet emerges in the person of an (alleged) Russian spy. A great 
tanker, loaded with petrol, catches fire off Bahrein. Ship and crew 
are all lost, except twomen. “Sont-ce des gens payés par Einhorn ?” 
(The story of the fire is so well told that it comes as an anticlimax to 
learn from better informed sources that not even a dinghy was scuttled 
during those troubled times.) 

The tanker being disposed of, M. Zischka now steps definitely to 
the very front of the stage, where obviously he belongs. A well in the 
Persian oil-fields catches fire (“On parlait du Russe énigmatique ’’ ! !) 
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The Anglo-Persian manager, apparently not very well versed in the 
normal technique of fire extinction on oil-fields, telephones to the 
“military authorities ’’ for a bombing aeroplane, which duly arrives. 
Fortunately the pilot (a valiant Briton hight Groody) was known to 
the author. What more natural than that they should mount to- 
gether? The risks are great, but their courage greater. The fire is 
conquered, and the heroes, scorched and fatigued, descend to enjoy 
the well-earned congratulations of the groundlings. Doubtless the 
Board of the Company would not have stinted their recognition of 
this heroic act had any of their wells actually caught fire (which was 
not the case), or had, in fact, any British military aviator named Groody 
(who is non-existent in the Air Force List) exerted himself so gallantly, 
or had the photograph with which M. Zischka adorns the cover, and 
so adds the last convincing touch to his narrative, been taken in 
Persia (against which the contrary evidence is overwhelming). 


It may be thought that too much space has been devoted to this 
review. Unfortunately, although M. Zischka is easily first in his 
class, he is only one of a number who have, from time to time, dis- 
tinguished themselves on this subject in some way or another, and 
whose motto appears to be “‘omne ignotum pro horrifico.’’ Unless 
properly classified, they are potentially mischievous, particularly in 
France, which seems to be their spiritual home. Luckily, the 
talented and imaginative author of La Guerre Secréte pour le Pétrole 
has had the good grace to state that this book ‘“‘se lira comme un 
roman,” and for this, if for no other reason, your reviewer would urge 
the Librarian of the Institute to place M. Zischka to the extreme left 
of the section, if there be one, devoted to romans-feuilletons (pica- 
resques). There he may possibly find a happy and suitable resting- 
place by the side of “ La femme aux yeux verts.”” No chaperon need 
be provided. A. C. HEARN. 


38*. WorrD AGRICULTURE AND THE DEPRESSION. By Vladimir P. 
Timoshenko. [Michigan Business Studies, Vol. V, No. 5.] 1933. 
(Michigan: University Bureau of Business Research. 8vo. 
123 pp. $1.00.) 

39. AGRICULTURE AND THE TRADE CYCLE: their mutual relations, 
with special reference to the period 1928-31. By John H. Kirk. 
1933. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. 272 pp. 12s.) 

IN a previous study of the relationship of agriculture and industry 
Dr. Timoshenko showed the existence of a persistent regularity in 
the relationship between the business cycle and the ratios of farm to 
industrial prices, based on the fact that low prices of agricultural 
products represent low costs to industry, and therefore a low level 
of agricultural prices has often preceded industrial revival. In the 
present study he investigates the reason why the price fall of im- 
portant agricultural commodities which began in 1925 did not precede 
revival, but seemed, on the contrary, to precipitate depression. In 
the present depression the favourable effect of lower costs to industry 
seems to have been more than offset by the decline in purchasing 
power for industrial products, and Dr. Timoshenko’s problem is 
therefore to decide whether the contraction of agricultural prices was 
responsible for the business contraction. 

Dr. Timoshenko’s argument is that (1) there was over-production 
of the leading agricultural commodities previous to 1929. This is 
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proved by accumulation of stocks during several years of prosperity : 
these stocks were a cause of the crisis of 1929 rather than a consequence. 

“The decline of prices for a large and important group of agricultural 

commodities, during the period preceding the general fall of prices, may be fully 
explained by factors relating to the commodities themselves—the maladjustment 
of supply and demand—without having recourse to the monetary explanation 
of the phenomenon, and particularly without reference to a shortage of money 
or of gold.” 
In the conclusion itself there is nothing new: over-production in a 
vague sense has very often been given some responsibility for the 
crisis, but the analysis of prices, production and stocks of these com- 
modities in support of the conclusion shows the extent to which 
over-production—in an exact sense—did happen. (2) Dr. Timoshenko 
considers that in consequence of this tendency, increasing foreign 
borrowing by agricultural countries made for instability. 

“The burden of interest payments for most of the agricultural countries 
was becoming too heavy, and they could not normally cover it by their credit 
balance of merchandise, which was continuously declining even during good 
agricultural years. Any strain on the international capital market or any 
unfavourable crop year was likely to upset the whole system.” 

When the depression had set in, other factors combined to drive 
agricultural prices further down: the increase of agricultural protec- 
tion ‘‘ merely magnified” over-production; industrial combinations 

- by attempting to control supply -have curtailed demand for raw 
materials and by raising the prices of industrial products have made 
demand for agricultural products still less elastic. 

It follows that an adjustment in the supply and demand of agri- 
cultural products must be made, and that it is no use thinking of 
economic recovery as dependent only on financial conditions. The 
stocks must be disposed of, and there must be a “ reasonable de- 
crease” in agricultural protection. Dr. Timoshenko does not reckon 
with abandonment of protection in general, because ‘‘ Europe will 
always regard as normal an agricultural production at least as great 
as that of the pre-War period’’; limitation of supply is therefore 
necessary— 

“Only when the supply from overseas countries is limited to such an amount 
that prices are raised to a level at least covering the costs of production in the 
exporting surplus countries can European importing countries be persuaded to 
lower their protective tariffs to a level accounting only for the difference in the 
costs of production in the new and old countries, and to abolish other barriers 
such as quotas and the domestic limitation of the consumption of imported food.” 

As the price level of 1928 did not effect equilibrium but called 
forth an excessive supply, Dr. Timoshenko does not consider that 
raising prices to the level of 1928 would bring about an adjustment, 
which may be achieved better by a reduction of the debts, by revision 
of the debts or of the rate of interest or by a moratorium. This 
adjustment the two great industrial countries of the world—the United 
States and the United Kingdom—have it in their power to make, 
since they are the greatest creditor countries. 

The monographic treatment of the subject makes it necessary to 
dismiss many important factors too summarily—for instance, the 
causes of mechanisation—and to take the responsibility of various 
factors for granted without investigation. But its precision and 
conciseness of statement, its mastery of statistical material and coher- 
ence of argument, admirably suit the monographic form, and the 
scope of the study is wide enough to make it an indispensable authority 


on the depression. 
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Mr. Kirk’s book contains some discussions on various aspects of 
the supply and demand of agricultural products, some notes on statis- 
tical methods, and some summaries of various well-known theories of 
the trade cycle. In his Preface he hopes that his conclusions will 
not be taken too seriously, and it does not seem likely that they will 
be, because the book has evidently been completed in too short a 
time, and the authorities quoted omit much important work—for 
instance, Dr. Timoshenko’s first monograph. There are several inter- 
esting ideas, which might have advanced the study of the subject, if 
Mr. Kirk had concentrated on one of the many aspects he deals with. 
Many apparent inaccuracies are due to generalisations about “ the 
farmer ”’; for instance—‘‘ Pending assistance, the farmer, in the réle 
of dependant of the State, continues woodenly with his routine 
activity’; if only he did, in this country, the Minister of Agriculture’s 
task would be easier. DOREEN WARRINER. 


40*. TRADE DEPRESSION AND THE Way Out. By R. G. Hawtrey. 
1933. (London: Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo. ix + 183 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

41. CREDIT ET CONJONCTURE. By Mentor Bouniatian. 1933. 
(Paris: Marcel Giard. 8vo. vii-+ 143 pp. 20 /fs.) 


THE clash of two opposed points of view is stimulating and in- 
structive, but when both approaches tend to extremes there is dis- 
appointment in so far as the reader is made to feel that greater balance 
would have ied to more fruitful results. Mr. Hawtrey and Professor 
Bouniatian are poles asunder, and it is almost a platitude to say that 
truth must be somewhere between the two. Were the two views less 
extreme we should, perhaps, have found more to tell us where precisely 
truth may be. 

Mr. Hawtrey still defends and emphasises his view of the trade 
cycle as a monetary phenomenon, due to the inherent instability of 
credit and to mistaken action on the part of monetary authorities. 
The fact, he maintains, “‘ is that in the modern world demand is a purely 
monetary phenomenon. Demand means the number of monetary 
units offered out of income for goods.” Open market operations are 
the means of restoring prosperity. 


“When it is found that expanding currency and expanding bank deposits do 
not bring revival, it is sometimes contended that it is no use creating additional 
credit, because it will not circulate, but will merely be added to the idle balances. 
And without doubt it ought not to be taken for granted that every addition to 
the volume of bank balances will necessarily and automatically be accompanied 
by a proportional addition to demand. 

“‘ But people do not have an unlimited desire to hold idle balances. Because 
they already hold more than usual, it does not follow that they are willing to hold 
more still. And if in the first instance a credit expansion seems to do no more 
than swell balances without increasing demand, further expansion is bound 
ultimately to reach a point at which demand responds.” 


But why do people have a desire to hold idle balances? Because 
they do not see an opportunity of using these balances. The mere 
increase in balances will not create the opportunity. The thing is to 
get the balances to move. At least public expenditure out of loans 
might set the ball rolling, though Mr. Hawtrey appears to think loan 
expenditure unnecessary and of doubtful force. But the weakness 
in Mr. Hawtrey’s approach lies much further back : the instability of 
credit is part and parcel of the instability of the demand for capital 
goods, and this is affected by innumerable “ real” factors and not by 
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the whims and fancies of the banking system alone. Expectations are 
not affected by a plethora or shortage of credit alone. 


Professor Bouniatian attacks vigorously the “new theory of 
credit ” which he attributes—amongst others—to ‘‘ Hartley Withers, 
Hawtrey, Pigou and Keynes.” To the Londoner all Chinese possibly 
look alike, but then the evidence of a Londoner might quite properly 
be discounted on a subject with which he is unfamiliar. Professor 
Bouniatian’s book is frankly disappointing, for the opponent he 
vanquishes with such gusto would, I think, be disowned indignantly 
by the suggested fathers, who would also disagree with the positive 
views of Professor Bouniatian himself. 

A. T. K. GRANT. 


42*, MODERN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION : an economic interpretation. 
By Herbert von Beckerath. 1934. (London: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 8vo. 385 pp. 24s.) 


Tuts book first appeared in German in 1930. The present edition 
is both a translation and a revision, although “ in only a few chapters 
did recent developments necessitate minor changes.” A _ section 
connecting the arguments of the book with the depression would have 
been useful; it would have been interesting to learn, for example, 
why the writer still maintains (p. 152) that “ industries derived great 
advantages from the extraordinary boom in industrial securities in the 
years 1928 and 1929.” 

The subject is large-scale production in the leading industrial 
countries. Dr. von Beckerath is well qualified to discuss it. He has 
travelled widely and has a close acquaintance with the technical and 
marketing problems of a number of industries. The result is a weighty 
volume, which has won the praise of Professor Taussig. 

It covers a wide range. The development of industrialism is out- 
lined. The technical and economic functions of enterprises and plants 
are discussed. Problems of marketing are given full weight. There 
is a long chapter on cartels and combines, drawing largely on German 
experience and embodying the conclusion that such organisations can 
seldom keep prices for long above the competitive level. There is a 
chapter on Government and Industry and a final chapter on Problems 
and Prospects of Industry. “‘ Nobody can predict the course of future 
events, but one thing is improbable, namely, the gradual evolution of 
private industrialism to socialism ”’ (p. 382). 

The present reviewer must confess that he found the book below 
his expectations. This was perhaps due to the method of exposition 
which Dr. von Beckerath has adopted. He gives no straightforward 
description of any one industry in any one country. Nor does he make 
any theoretical analysis of any one problem, in which simplifying 
assumptions permit of an exact solution. Instead, he has used his 
knowledge of facts and of theory to make numerous generalisations. 
He clearly wishes his generalisations to be true, to apply to the world of 
reality. This appears admirable. But unfortunately, the world of 
reality is complicated, and in consequence most of the generalisations 
have to be qualified so much that little definite matter remains. 

Let us take an example. On p. 136 the governmental social policy 
of England and Germany is praised. It “ freed industry from this 
vicious circle ’—of individual employers having no inducement to 
pay higher wages because the labouring class was too poor to buy 
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enough goods—“‘ and promoted the physical and cultural welfare of 
their countries and of humanity by increasing the efficiency and pur- 
chasing power of the masses through an enforcement of higher wages 
and improved working conditions.” This seems definite enough. 
But on the following page we read: “ The stimulating effect of a 
general rise of wages . . . is generally overrated. The argument 
against higher wages in the industrial production of most European 
industries, where export quotas are several times as high as in America, 
is of paramount importance.’’ Are not “export quotas” high in 
England? Were higher wages beneficial in the past, but not now? 
. Is there some point up to which they are beneficial and after which 
they are not? If so, how is it determined? The reader is left some- 
what bewildered. 
F. BENHAM. 


43. PROFITS AND POLITICS IN THE PosT-WAR Wor Lp. By R. D. 
Charques and A. H. Ewen. 1934. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 


288 pp. 5s.) 


THE history of current events is inevitably becoming more and 
more history from the economic standpoint. The two authors of this 
book have recognised this, and have gone out boldly to present “a 
coherent sketch of the part played by dominant economic interests 
and influences in shaping the policy—particularly the foreign policy— 
of national governments during the past fifteen years.”’ In this attempt 
they have been eminently successful, for they have produced a lively, 
readable and interesting account of the clash of national economic 
interests during the post-War period. 

It is a compliment to the book that any criticism must centre on 
sins of omission rather than of commission. Surely it would have 
been possible to quote sources and references for the many facts 
adduced. In dealing with a subject of this sort, it is hard enough to 
distinguish fact and supposition—and a critical reader will naturally 
want to know on what evidence the authors base their conclusions, 
however much he may be in sympathy with their general standpoint. 
“Quote your sources” is especially a salutary rule when covering 
controversial ground of this sort. Further, an index would have been 
a very useful addition. Lack of ambition on the part of the authors 
and an unfortunate title are the chief sins. 

One or two errors strike the eye. Cables and Wireless are the hold- 
ing company and Imperial and International Communications the 
operating company, and not the other way about (p. 146). Governor 
Strong died in the autumn of 1928, and the Wall Street crash was in 
the autumn of 1929, so that one cannot talk of “the Wall Street 
crash and the subsequent death of Governor Strong” (p. 250). The 
May Report did not, in July 1931, prophesy “a deficit of £120,000,000 
in the current budget ” (¢.e. for the financial year 1931-32) but for the 
future budget (¢.e. 1932-33) (Pp. 253). . T. K. GRANT. 


44. ARBEIDSORGANISATIE-TECHNOCRATIE-WELVAART. By Professor 
Van der Lely. 1933. (Assen: Van Gorcum. 8vo. 202 pp.) 


PROFESSOR VAN DER LELyY has exposed for his Dutch public the 
follies unconsciously perpetrated by a misguided mankind in the 
conduct of the process of production. 

The subject has already been exhaustively dealt with in other 
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countries, and the reforms introduced of late in the United States 
have been the direct outcome of the recognition that a world in which 
the interest of the individual, and often his duty to his immediate 
surroundings, conflicts at vital points with the welfare of the com- 
munity is ultimately doomed. 

Professor Van der Lely’s statistics, showing the ever-growing 
number of workers affected by the ever-recurrent trade cycle, afford 
eloquent proof of his contention that the segregation between the 
worker and the means of production inflicts grave injustice on a section 
of the community. 

Professor Van der Lely deals with his subject from every angle, 
but in his conclusions he endeavours to compromise between tradition 
and the inexorable truth. He demonstrates the incompatibility of 
money profits with the highest possible level of interchange of com- 
modities. Yet amongst the remedies suggested he does not put for- 
ward any proposal which will counteract the periodical accumulation 
of money profits in liquid form, which is so marked a feature of our 
cyclical economic existence. Furthermore, although he rightly indi- 
cates that any banking system, in self-protection, is inevitably bound 
to function at crucial points in the cycle inversely to the requirements 
of a properly planned Society, he would yet maintain a gold basis for 
his banking and credit system. He would thus keep it linked to one 
commodity of which the quantity produced, though relatively stable, 
has no direct relationship to the production of goods in general. 

S. S. METZz. 


45. THE CONTROL OF Prices. By Augustus Baker. 1933. (London: 
Dent. 8vo. xi+ 175 pp. 5s.) 

46. Economic NATIONALISM. By Maurice Colbourne. 1933. 
(London: Figurehead Press. 8vo. 284pp. 3s. 6d.) 

47. PRoMIsE TO Pay. By R. McNair Wilson. 1934. (London: 
Routledge. 8vo. ix+ 148 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THERE are moments when even the most placid reviewer must be 
driven to protest against the spate of gaudily-written economic non- 
sense produced by effervescent amateurs. These three volumes are 
especially luscious examples, all complete with hocus-pocus and 
infallible cure. 

Mr. Baker’s book—the least intoxicated of the three—is based on 
the “‘ just price’ fallacy—‘“‘ the basis of the just price is the cost of 
production ; in fact the just price is the cost of production.” 


“‘ When production exceeds consumption, as it does when capital develop- 
ment is going on, and this is accompanied by an expansion of money, we 
have seen that prices tend to absorb not only the costs of consumable output 
but the costs of capital development as well. They are made to do this by 
traders, who raise the prices of current sales and swell their own profits. 

“‘The remedy is equally obvious, as I hope these pages have proved. 
Traders must not be allowed to do this. The price of a commodity must be 
its own cost, whether credit is expanding or not.”’ 


The Keynesian argument, of course, is that credit should not be 
allowed to expand so as to allow profit inflation. Mr. Baker would 
appear to have evolved his plan by putting the cart before the horse. 


Mr. Colbourne appears to be addicted to the Douglas fallacy. There 
is a bibliography of Douglasite literature at the end which thought- 
fully omits all reference to published criticisms of these proposals. 
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The sub-title of Mr. McNair Wilson’s book is ‘‘ An inquiry into the 
principles and practice of the latter-day magic called sometimes high 
finance.”” The matter of the book lives up to the manner of the sub- 
title. A. T. K. GRaAnr. 


48*. EMPLOYEURS ET SALARIES EN FRANCE. By Hyacinthe Dubreuil. 
Preface by Prof. C. Bouglé. _1934. (Publications du Centre de 
Documentation Sociale de l’Ecole Normale Supérieur.) (Paris: 
Alcan. 8vo. x-+ 461 pp. 40 /¥s.) 


Tuis book, which was undertaken at the request of the Industrial 
Relations Counsellors of New York, aims at giving a survey of the whole 
field of the relations of employers and workers in France. The author, 
himself once a manual worker and a trade union leader, has taken an 
objective attitude in his analysis. 

The book is of great interest, and gains much from the simple and 
direct method of presentation adopted. Book I looks at the problem 
from the workers’ side, entering into history only so far as is necessary 
for clarity. From the general point of view the most interesting 
chapter is that entitled “ Le sens de la nouvelle attitude ouvriére ”’ ; 
from the point of view of particular developments, that on the develop- 
ments in workers’ education. The material is reinforced with valuable 
statistics in many sections, although they are notably lacking in the 
important chapter on education. 

Part I of Book II gives a general view of the employers’ side, while 
Part II—“ Social Service ’’—is of exceptional interest to the foreign 
reader. It describes, under headings of the different regions, actual 
schemes and services now in operation, and contains an important 
body of facts, the collection of which would cost the non-French reader 
long and tedious research. 

Book III deals with the development of the machinery of con- 
ciliation, and at the last, M. Dubreuil has so far broken his self-imposed 
rule of objectivity as to devote one chapter to “ Conclusions.” The 
solution of the problem which he has presented in the body of the book 
obviously lies near his heart, and it is with satisfaction that he says that 
“il semble bien qu’une heureuse évolution soit en cours,” though his 
assurance of ultimate peace does not blind him to present difficulties. 

HEATHER HARVEY. 


49. THE RISE AND FALL OF THE GOLD STANDARD. By Sir Charles 
Morgan-Webb. 1934. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
187 pp. 5s.) 

This admirably succeeds in its purpose of giving a clear and straight- 
forward account of its subject. If it adds nothing new or revolutionary 
to the subject, it does provide a sane and easily understood account of 
the monetary problem, written from a progressive standpoint. The book 
is intended for laymen, and deserves to be widely read. APG, 


50. St LE CAPITALISME DISPARAISSAIT. By Lucien Romier. 1933. 
(Paris: Hachette. 8vo. 185 pp. 10 /7s.) 

M. Romier suggests that, in the event of the contingency which he 

envisages in his title, we shall end up with forced labour and bread tickets, 


or in a return to the patriarchal economy which preceded existing civilisa- 
tion. tere be keer Ge 


51. THE NATIONALISATION OF BANKING. By Amber Blanco White. 
1934. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 74 pp. Is. 6d.) 
A plea for moderation—in particular, counselling caution as regards 


nationalising the Joint-Stock banks—founded on the demand for a 
‘« Fabian ”’ policy. As Eo eIG: 
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52*. A HisToRY OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. By Professor Charles 
Seignobos. (London: Cape. 8vo. 413 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


M. SEIGNOBOS will be celebrating his eightieth birthday this year, 
and it is more than fifty years ago that he began his connection with 
the Sorbonne as a Professor. This book is, therefore, the fruit of the 
historical reading and experience of a long life; moreover, it is based 
upon the researches of modern historical scholarship—as M. Seignobos 
says, ‘‘ Every passage in this book, sometimes even every phrase, 
sums up the work of some scholar.”’ There will, therefore, be few, if 
any, English readers so abreast of modern historical research that 
they will learn nothing from it. The book is, as the author says, “ an 
attempt to explain by what series of transformations the population 
of France became the French nation of to-day,’”’ and he lays more 
stress than is usual in history books on “ feelings, beliefs, habits and 
ideas.” 

We have space to allude to only a few of the many matters of 
interest in this book. In discussing the ancestors of the French 
population of to-day, he states that the French nation is more hetero- 
geneous than any other in Europe—this, he says, explains the inter- 
national character of the French mind and the universal character of 
French literature. There is no such thing, he affirms, as a French 
race or a French type, and it is wrong for French children to be 
taught to speak of ‘‘ their ancestors the Gauls.” With regard to 
frontiers, he points out that the north-east frontier of France is the 
outcome of ten centuries of war and negotiations, and that the theory 
of ‘natural frontiers’’—the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Rhine—was 
advanced in the seventeenth century only to justify a policy of 
aggrandisement. 

His account of the Middle Ages is admirable, though he reminds 
us “how incredibly incomplete and fragmentary are the records.” 
In regard to the Renaissance, he tells us that the word ‘‘ Renaissance ” 
is a modern invention dating from about 1830; and that literature 
and the arts required no rebirth, for since the twelfth century they 
have been very much alive. In the account of the Reformation he 
emphasises the work of Calvin, the Frenchman of Picardy, and shows 
very clearly how foreign in the sixteenth century to both the Roman 
Church and the Calvinist Church was the idea of toleration—“ so far 
from intending Calvinism to be schismatic, liberal and democratic, 
Calvin intended it to be Catholic, authoritative and oligarchical.”’ 
In the review of the later centuries the decline of the nobility “‘ who 
to-day retains none of its former pre-eminence save a social prestige 
due to its titles or manners,” and the rise to supreme power of the 
bourgeoisie, ‘“who has to-day extended its pre-eminence to every 
sphere of modern life,’’ are admirably traced; and the judgments on 
the character and the work of Louis XIV, Napoleon I and III, and of 
their un-French qualities, are instructive. English readers will 
specially note the varied English influences on France in the latest 
centuries—on the Revolution of 1789 through Montesquieu, Voltaire 
and the Philosophers, on Parliamentary institutions and on large-scale 
industry and Trade Unionism in the nineteenth century, on sport and 
games and men’s clothes, and even on cleanliness and hygiene. This 
is a book for anyone interested in French history to read; and, though 
it was only published in 1933 in France, it has already had to be 
often reprinted in that country. C. H. K. Marten. 
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53. THE BURNING OF THE REICHSTAG. By Douglas Reed. 1934. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 352 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE Reichstag Fire is one of the most important events of recent 
history. Without it it is doubtful if a régime could have come to 
absolute power which must, whatever the future holds, introduce 
entirely new factors into the European situation. From the ashes of 
the Session Chamber was lighted the torch of propaganda with which 
the Nazis blazed their way to a political majority, and thence to Party 
dictatorship, by stampeding the country against ‘“‘ the Communist 
menace.” 

It was essential that a standard account of such an historic event 
should be written, and Mr. Reed’s brilliant reporting of the trial in 
The Times proclaimed him to be the ideal author of such a book. His 
account omits nothing of importance for a full understanding of the 
case and of the situation which led up to it, and no student of con- 
temporary German affairs can afford to miss it. But he has done more 
than chronicle a cause célébre, he has succeeded at the same time in 
writing a fascinating book which draws every ounce of “ human 
interest ’’ from the characters of the accused, of their accusers and of 
the tatterdemalion line of witnesses which—to quote Dimitroff—so 
often “‘ began with National Socialist Deputies and ended with a thief.”’ 

Mr. Reed scarcely conceals his opinion that the case was “‘ framed ” 
by the police and prosecution in collusion with the Examining Magis- 
trate. He is, however, scrupulously fair to the Presiding Judge and 
the various Counsel for the Defence, whose unenviable lot he em- 
phasises. 

The trial has left the true origin of the fire a mystery. It has, how- 
ever, rather confirmed than disproved the suspicion almost universally 
held that the sole beneficiaries of the occurrence, the Nazi hierarchy, 
were not as innocent as they proclaim themselves to have been. 

HARRISON Brown. 


54. RAUM DEUTSCHER ZUKUNFT: GRENZLAND IM OSTEN. Von 
Kurt Freytag. 1933. (Dresden: Reissner. 8vo. 252 pp. 
Rm. 4.) 

Tus very readable book is couched in the form of a tour through 
the “German” lands of Eastern Europe which are not part of the 
Reich—the Corridor, Danzig, Lithuania (there is not much that is 
German here outside Memel), Latvia and Esthonia. The German 
historical connections with these lands, and the present position of the 
German settlers there, are described in a pleasant, though rather 
sentimental, style. The writer not unnaturally exalts and exaggerates 
everything that is German in the countries through which he passes. 
But he makes some attempt to do justice to the Esthonians, the Letts 
and even the Poles; and there is less ground for complaint in the tone 
of the book itself than in its provocative title. It will help to make the 
reader understand the deep feeling which exists in Germany for these 
eastern outposts of German civilisation. Joun HEATH. 


55*. THE MILITARY SCIENCE OF PROFESSOR BANSE: Invasion of 
Great Britain and France. With a Foreword by Admiral Sir 
Herbert Richmond. (Friends of Europe Publications, No. 10.) 
1934. (London: 97 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. I. 
8vo. 22 pp. 24d. (post free)). 

A statement based on the examination of three books and other writings 
by Professor Banse. 
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56*. DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE VEREINIGTEN STAATEN SEIT DEM 
WELTKRIEG. By F. W. von Prittwitz und Gaffron. 1934. 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 8vo. 34 pp. Rm. 1.) 


A lecture given on the late Carnegie Foundation in Berlin. 


57. NEDERLAND EN BELGIE. Proeve Tot Beter Waardeering. By 
Dr. H. T. Colenbrander, Professor at the University of Leiden. 
1933. (The Hague: W. P. vanStockumandZoon. 8vo. 182 pp. 
2.50 florins.) 

It is not so long since the problem with which Dr. Colenbrander 
deals was one of acute concern. Fortunately, the embitterment which 
followed the close of the War, when Belgium saw its ambitions of 
aggrandisement at the expense of Holland defeated, has been materially 
appeased by the wisdom of the statesmen in both countries and of men 
of vision and understanding such as Dr. Colenbrander. 

Practically the whole of the book is devoted to an interesting and 
comprehensive historical analysis of the association between the two 
countries. Dr. Colenbrander’s survey reveals the fundamental differ- 
ences in character and outlook of the two countries, which once formed 
the Northern and Southern portions of that part of the Burgundian 
domain designated by their rulers as the “pays de par deca”’ (our 
domains ‘‘ downwards yonder ”’), later superseded by “‘ pays d’en bas.” 

The union of Belgium and Holland, imposed by the Congress of 
Vienna upon a Belgium which would have much preferred to have 
remained within the French orbit, was a political blunder. It was 
undone by the Revolution of 1830, in which, it should not be forgotten, 
the Flemings joined. They found themselves in sharper conflict with 
the bigoted Protestants of the North than with their religiously in- 
different fellow-countrymen. 

Dr. Colenbrander sees in the cooperation of the small nations a 
safeguard to European civilisation, but he does not desire that such 
cooperation be achieved in any exclusive sense, as this would be bound 
to excite the jealousies of others. Any progress made by Belgium itself 
towards the peaceful cooperation of the two main groups that compose 
its population would, in his judgment, go far to facilitate external 
understanding. 

As Beigium’s main object, from the international political point of 
view, must be security, real friendship between Belgium and the 
Netherlands is predicated on the elimination of any menace from out- 
side to Belgium’s independence. S.S. Matz. 


58. La FINE DI UN Epoca. By Emilio Bodrero. 1933. (Bologna: 
Cappelli. 8vo. 229 pp. 10 lire.) 


THOUGH his name is little known in this country, Signor Bodrero 
is one of the outstanding personalities in modern Italy. A distin- 
guished Platonist, he was a professor of Greek philosophy in 1915; 
one of the first war volunteers, he was decorated several times tor 
valour and, when offered a staff appointment, he replied that he had 
volunteered to fight, not to sit in a comfortable office. He accepted 
instead one of the coveted commissions in the famous Arditi, the 
Italian shock detachments. Having grown up in the midst of the 
arid materialism of pre-War Italy, the dream of his youth had been a 
position in which he could give the students some knowledge and 
belief in the things of the spirit, and after the War this dream was 
more than fulfilled when he was appointed Rettore Magnifico of the 
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University of Padua. But this post he had to resign when Signor 
Mussolini appointed him Under-Secretary for Education; he is now a 
Vice-President of the Chamber and the President of the Confederation 
of Professional Workers. 

The book of essays which he has just published is one which should 
be read by all who are interested in the intellectual change which has 
come in Italy since the War. The first essay, ‘‘ Mussolini e la Ditta- 
tura in Italia,” is a description of the spiritual and intellectual back- 
ground of Fascism; “‘ La Coltura del Duce ”’ is a remarkable psycho- 
logical study of the man. “ Teoria dell’ Impero ” should do much to 
remove the fears of those who believe that Fascism is bent on a 
campaign of conquest; to the English the word ‘‘ Empire ” represents 
a geographical conception, to the Italian it means an intellectual 
pre-eminence. Signor Bodrero is proud, not of the extent of the 
Roman Empire, but of the peace and law that it gave to Europe. 

In one of his essays Signor Bodrero writes of the great Italian 
philosophers and says that “the real philosophical type has hardly 
ever flourished in Italy, the man who is purely theoretical, but every 
thinker seems to have wished to make philosophy serve practical 
ends, to attach it to a living reality, to make it a means, not an end 
in itself.” He is himself a living example of the truth of this dictum, 
he writes as a great scholar in his delightful essay on the “ Iliad”’ and 
the ‘‘ Odyssey,” as a professor on university questions, as a soldier 
on war, but always as the humanist who believes like Dr. Johnson 
that life itself is greater than books or words. MURIEL CURREY. 


59*. CHEZ LES ROMAINS FASCISTES. By Paule Herfort. 1934. (Paris: 
Editions de la “‘ Revue Mondiale.’” 8vo. 264 pp. 12 /rs.) 


The authoress is a French journalist who has visited Italy each year 
since 1931, and has lived there among the people rather than as a tourist. 
She records her impressions of people and places, and is enthusiastic in 
her admiration for Fascism and its results. 


60*. LA PICTATURE DU ROI ALEXANDRE. By Svetozar Pribitchévitch. 
1933. (Paris: Bossuet. 8vo. 324 pp. 30/rs.) 


ALL who are interested in Yugoslav affairs will find M. Pribit- 
chévitch’s volume of absorbing interest, whether they share his point 
of view or not. He was among the most prominent of the politicians 
whose public life was cut short by the suspension of the constitution in 
January 1929. After being the leader of the Serbs of Croatia in revolt 
against the Habsburg Monarchy and one of the chief movers in the 
unification of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, he was Minister of the 
Interior in 1919 and a vigorous centralist. After passing through 
various phases as leader of the Independent Democrats, he became an 
ally of Raditch, a federalist and a staunch opponent of Belgrade. He 
is, in fact, evidence that the dividing line in Yugoslavia is not between 
Serbs and Croats, but between Serbians of the old Balkan kingdom and 
the former subjects of the Habsburg Monarchy; to whose higher moral 
standards of government M. Pribitchévitch here bears his witness. 

He has much to say that is new; and many caustic thumb-nail 
sketches of other Yugoslav politicians. His chief attack is directed 
against King Alexander. He describes the making of Yugoslavia in 
1918 on the avowed basis of parliamentary democracy; the condition 
of affairs in the tragic summer of 1928 when Raditch was murdered ; 
the subsequent dictatorship of the Court camarilla; his own sufferings 
under that régime, until he was allowed to leave the country. He 
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argues that the only solution for Yugoslavia’s ills is federalism and the 
inclusion of Bulgaria. And he appeals to France to refrain from 
supporting the royal tyranny with loans. 

The most sensational portion of the book is the appendix on the 
Salonika trial of 1917. No one ever imagined that Apis (Colonel 
Dimitrijevitch) really attempted to murder the Prince Regent in 1916 
or to betray the Allied army to the enemy. But M. Pribitchévitch 
here prints new evidence of the innocence of Apis and his colleagues— 
a conversation with Colonel JuriSitch, who was with the Prince Regent 
in the car when the attempt was supposed to have been made, and a 
telegram of March 4th, 1917, from PaSitch, then Premier, to Ljuba 
Jovanovitch, then Minister of the Interior, asking on what day it 
would be best to say that the attempt took place (‘how would 
September 12th, new style, do? ”’)! So Apis was judicially murdered, 
at the orders of PaSitch’s government ; Apis, who had placed the throne 
of Serbia at the disposal of the house of Karageorgevitch in 1903 and so 
saved it from sordid penury. He was executed because of the bitter 
feud between the Black Hand and the Court, and because the authorities 
wanted a dead man upon whom to foist the responsibility for the 
murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. For in 1917 peace with 
Austria-Hungary seemed imminent; and from that date the Serbian 
authorities have disseminated the view that it was Apis who organised 
the murder which started the War. M. Pribitchévitch is convinced 
that Apis had nothing to do with it; though he well might have, for 
Apis was a passionate Serbian patriot and Franz Ferdinand was known 
to be meditating the creation of a Yugoslav State, which might have 
conciliated the Yugoslavs of the Dual Monarchy and so ruined Serbian 
hopes of expansion. R. G. D. LAFFAN. 


61*. LA JUGOSLAVIA SOTTO LA DITTATURA. By G._ Solari-Bozzi. 
1933. (Rome: Istituto per l’Europa Orientale. 8vo. 131 pp.) 
A vigorous onslaught on those who have ruled Yugoslavia since the 
War. The author starts with the murder of Raditch and his colleagues ; 
and denounces the Serbs for their treatment of the Croats, for their 
attempt to unify the country by stirring up ill-will towards Italy, and 

for their lavish expenditure on armaments. R. G. D. L. 


62. SrorM CENTRES OF THE NEAR East. By Sir Robert Graves. 
1933. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 375 pp. 2!Is.) 


Tuis book may not perhaps possess high literary merit but, as an 
autobiography, it has the uncommon virtue of setting down experiences, 
ambitions and intimate details so simply and unaffectedly as to create 
the impression that the reader is being taken into the personal con- 
fidence of the writer. 

The great value of the volume, however, lies in its record of events 
which, to quote the author, “ . . . led almost inevitably to the crown- 
ing catastrophe of the Great War. . . .” In the course of a long and 
distinguished career, Sir Robert Graves has had unique opportunities 
of studying the complex politics and scheming ambitions in the various 
“Storm Centres of the Near East.’’ His plain, unbiassed statement of 
facts lends added weight to the book as an index to Near East problems, 
especially in view of the present orientation of national policies in the 
Balkans. S. DE BILINSKI. 


63*. RoUMANIAN Furrow. By D. J. Hall. 1933. (London: 
Methuen. x -+ 224 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Mr. Hall lived for a period in a village of Wallachia, afterwards travel- 

ling in Transylvania, Bessarabia and other parts of Roumania, and seems 
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genuinely to have soaked himself in the atmosphere of the country. His 
history is slight and not over accurate, his politics perhaps somewhat one- 
sided, but within its limits his book is to be recommended to those who 
wish to understand the spirit and conditions of Roumanian peasant life, 
which is admirably conveyed here in spite of some rather over-literary 
and unconvincing dialogue. C. A. M. 
64*. BIBLIOGRAPHIE BALKANIQUE, 1933. Edited by Léon Savadjian. 

Introduction by Charles Loiseau. (Publications “ Revue des 

Balkans.”) 1934. (Paris: Société Générale. 8vo. I12 pp. 75 

Js.) 

THIS volume is the third to be issued in this series, the first two 
covering the years 1920-30 and 1931-32, and it is hoped in future to 
issue annual volumes. Most of the works in this issue are annotated, 
and the list of articles from periodicals has been considerably enlarged. 
It would be a convenience if the latter could be listed more clearly, 
but this is a small criticism of what cannot fail to be a most useful source 
of reference to students of Central European and Balkan questions. 


65*. PoLAND’s ACCESS TO THE SEA. By Casimir Smogorzewski. 1934. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 468 pp. 16s.) 


A TRENCHANT and uncompromising defence of Poland’s claim to the 
“Corridor.” It has all been said a hundred times before. But there 
is presumably virtue in repetition; and few have said it with more 
wealth of argument than the writer of this book. It may be hoped 
that the recent German-Polish agreement will lead to a long over-due 
truce in this wordy war. JOHN HEATH. 


66*. LA LITHUANIE MODERNE. By Henry de Chambon. 1934. 
(Paris: Editions de la Revue Parlementaire. 8vo. 308 pp. Illus., 
maps. 25 /rs.) 

M. DE CHAMBON has written what may be called the official history 
of Lithuania from 1919 to the present day. He accepts without 
criticism the Lithuanian point of view. even on the most contentious 
topics; and this attitude deprives his work of some of its value. But 
it is useful to have an outline of the main facts presented, however 
tendenciously, in a readable and consecutive form; and the principal 
documents are printed in full either in the text or in appendices. There 
is also a bibliography, confined unfortunately to books written in 
French and from the Lithuanian standpoint. JoHN HEATH. 


67. THE Batic REGION : a Study in Physical and Human Geography. 
By E. G. Woods, Sc.D., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 1932. (London : 
Methuen. 8vo. xvi-+ 434 pp. 18s.) 


In this able book Dr. Ethel Woods is primarily interested in 
studying the effect of land formations upon human life and work. 
Her researches have not been confined to the vast literature that 
exists upon her subject. She has herself travelled in many of the 
districts which she describes. After beginning with a general account 
of her territory she divides it into three areas: the province of Baltic 
Fennoskandia; the Dano-German province; and the south-eastern 
Baltic States. Her treatment of Baltic Germany is less full than that 
of Sweden and Denmark by reason of its greater accessibility to the 
English traveller and the enormous literature which already exists 
upon it. For students of politics in the Baltic States Dr. Woods’ 
book provides a useful account of the human as well as the physical 
geography of those regions. It is admirably illustrated by 89 drawings 
by K. C. Thomson and there are 54 clear maps and a a 
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68*. DiE RECHTSLAGE DES MEMELGEBIETS. By Dr. Joachim Hallier. 
1933. (Leipzig: Robert Noske. 8vo. viii + 232pp. Rm.9.) 
TuIs is a thorough study of the juridical status of the autonomous 
territory of Memel, beginning from the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Memel Convention of 1924 and ending with the judgment of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in August 1932; and it will 
be invaluable to anyone who wishes to follow this complicated ques- 
tion. It is frankly written from a German standpoint, but this 
scarcely detracts from its value. The author is scrupulously fair, 
indeed almost too kind, to the very unsatisfactory and ill-drafted 
Memel Convention. On the other hand, the Lithuanian case as 
presented to the Hague Court in 1932 does not get quite a fair show- 
ing, and the student should refer for this to the proceedings of the 
Court, where it was admirably pleaded by the Lithuanian Minister 
in London. JoHN HEATH. 


69. LA VIE D’UN PEUPLE: L’UKRAINE. By Roger Tisserand. 1933. 
G. P. Maisonneuve. (Paris: Maisonneuve. 8vo. 298 pp. 
25 frs.) 

M. TIsSERAND’s history of the Ukrainian people is not only a 
careful record but an eloquent championship of their claim to an 
independent national life. The author’s point of view is that of the 
Separatists and is not shared by all Ukrainians in the autonomous 
Ukrainian Republic of the U.S.S.R. He traces the development of 
their race and country from the days of the ancient Scythians, the 
wandering hordes of Alains, Huns, Goths and Turks, and the colonisation 
by Eastern Slavs from the seventh to the eleventh centuries. 

A considerable proportion of the book is devoted to the develop- 
ment of Ukrainian culture, and many examples are given of the poetry 
in which the race excels. Kiev, the capital of the once independent 
State, was the “ Athens of the Slavs,” its churches and monasteries, 
strongly influenced by Byzantium, were the glory of contemporary 
architecture. Ukrainian rulers and scholars were in intimate contact 
with the West and their royal families intermarried with the reigning 
families of Hungary, Poland, Norway and France. Kiev civilisation 
was far in advance of that of Moscow. Ukrainian history is the tragic 
record of unceasing and finally unsuccessful struggle against her two 
powerful neighbours, Poland and Russia, who alternately dominated 
her. The Cossacks carried on a long struggle in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. But the fate of the Ukraine was sealed by 
the defeat of the Hetman Mazeppa and his ally Charles XII of Sweden, 
at Poltava in 1709. Tsarism triumphed, and successive Tsars from 
Peter the Great to Nicholas I took the severest measures to Russify 
the Ukraine, to extirpate its language, literature and customs. 

East Galicia, part of old Ukraine, fell to Austria after the partitions 
of Poland, and there, under a gentler rule, Ukrainian civilisation was 
kept alive. The author makes no mention of its fate under modern 
Polish rule. 

In spite of centuries of the severest oppression this history shows 
how the extraordinary vitality and tenacity of the Ukrainians have 
enabled their characteristic culture, as well as their passionate patriot- 
ism and faith in their future as a nation, to survive. They continue 
to demand their national independence: “if Poland and Finland are 
free, why not we?” Their pursuit of learning has been as persistent 
as their struggle for freedom and they have suffered as keenly from 
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the suppression of one as of the other. The Russian régime reduced 
them to a state of illiteracy, from which the Soviet régime has at least 
rescued them. Their struggles for independence after the Russian 
Revolution have been defeated, their short-lived Republic suppressed, 
and they continue to be divided under the rule of their secular enemies. 
M. Tisserand is the latest of a number of eminent Frenchmen to 
champion their cause, which has roused the interest of Voltaire, of 
Napoleon, of Yves Guyot and of other French writers. The book is 
attractively illustrated. M. SHEEPSHANKS. 


U.S.S.R. 


70. ORGANISATION ET PRINCIPES DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT EN U.R.S.S.: 
Les Relations entre la Science et I|’Industrie. Par Jean 
J. Trillat. 1933. (Paris: Hermann et Cie. 8vo. 70 pp. 
12 /rs.) 

THESE notes and observations on the Soviet system of education 
are the outcome of an inquiry undertaken by the author, at the 
request of the French Ministry of National Education, in September 
1932. To begin with, there are some general statements about the 
theory of education implicit in the materialist philosophy, after which 
comes a brief sketch of the existing school system in Soviet Russia. 
M. Trillat writes without bias, but with what appears to be a not very 
extensive knowledge of Soviet conditions generally. For his account 
of the polytechnical principle in education, for instance, he has relied 
upon a single article published in the previous year in Voks, the 
tourist’s vade mecum. He recognises in polytechnisation the school 
approach to the conception of labour in a Socialist society, and he 
describes correctly the precise links established between the primary 
polytechnical school and a producing unit of industry. But he fails 
to distinguish between Soviet planning and achievement in education, 
and—as in his remarks on “ the Soviet mysticism of the machine ”— 
he tends to ascribe to Marxian theory what is due only to Russia’s 
technical backwardness. 

Apart from summarising the decree on educational policy of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of August 1932, which 
proposed a ten-year period as the basis of education, expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the amount of actual knowledge imparted in the 
schools, re-established class examinations, urged the necessity for 
individual attention, and promised better treatment for teachers, 
M. Trillat ignores the connection between changes in educational 
policy and strategic turns of the Party “ general line.’’ Perhaps the 
point that he brings out most clearly is the crucial importance of the 
educational system within the framework of a planned economy. Of 
the twenty-two departments of Gosplan, for instance, one is devoted 
to the broad planning of education, a second to the preparation of 
technicians from the ranks of the workers, and a third to the organisa- 
tion of scientific research. M. Trillat is at pains to define the Com- 
munist attitude to science and research. ‘‘ Pure” science has, of 
course, no standing; like other things-in-themselves, it is a bourgeois 
abstraction and does not, in fact, exist. And research, like any and 
every branch of production, directly serves the purpose of Socialist 
construction, a notable result being, as M. Trillat emphasises, the 
absence of secret inventions and patent rights, with the consequent 
application of the latest technical discoveries to the entire industry 
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concerned. The author’s most useful pages deal with the functions 
and organisation of leading research institutes in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad—particularly the physico-technical combine in Leningrad—which 
are administered by the Commissariats of Heavy and Light Industry 
and on which falls a large share of responsibility for the planned 
tempos of industrial production. R. D. CHARQUES. 


71. Kart Marx. By R. W. Postgate. [Makers of the New World 
Series.] 1933. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 91 pp. 
Is. 6d.) 

72*, LENIN. By R. Palme Dutt. [Makers of the New World Series.] 
1933. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 96 pp. Is. 6d.) 


THE difficulty about a “ series,” such as that of Makers of the New 
World which is inaugurated by these two little volumes, is that it 
requires quite as much knowledge and research to write a good hand- 
book as it does to write a full-size volume, and few people are prepared 
to take the necessary time and trouble for the purpose of producing a 
work of go or 100 pages. Mr. Postgate has plunged into his Karl 
Marx without first clearing his own mind, and the result is rather 
bewildering. He begins as a sympathiser, but by the time he has 
finished there is very little left of Marxism. He abandons Marxist 
economics, scoffs at the Dialectic, and leaves us only a belief in the 
economic basis of history which, shorn of the other elements, is not 
distinctively Marxist at all; and he ends with an appeai for a recon- 
ciliation between Marx and Freud, who is, of course, necessarily and 
fundamentally anti-Marxist. The sketch of Marx’s life which occupies 
the first chapter of the handbook is scrappy and not free from 
inaccuracies. 


Mr. Dutt, the author of Lenin, is far more master of his subject. 
Except for Prince Mirsky’s little biography, his indebtedness to which 
is obvious, this is the best sketch of Lenin which has yet appeared in 
English. Mr. Dutt writes as an orthodox Communist, but without 
the gross adulation which disfigures so many Communist biographies. 

JouHN HEATH. 


73. Mon AMBASSADE EN RUuSSIE SOVIETIQUE, 1917-19. By Joseph 
Noulens. 2 vols. 1933. (Paris: Plon. 8vo. 18 fs. each 


volume.) 


THE story of the Soviet revolution has been written several times 
from the point of view of foreign officials who witnessed it. Sir 
George Buchanan’s Memoirs have already covered nearly the same 
ground as the present volumes written by his French colleague. But 
even if it reveals no new facts of importance, so lively and spirited a 
narrative as that of Monsieur Noulens cannot be without value. 
Monsieur Noulens was French Ambassador to Russia from June 1917 
to January 1919. He suffered with the rest of his colleagues the 
insults of the first months of the Bolshevik régime, and the subsequent 
humiliating peregrinations of the diplomatic body to Vologda and 
Archangel. The picture of these unimpeachably correct diplomats 
wrestling with a phenomenon of which none of them had the faintest 
comprehension is vivid and, at times, almost moving. Only the 
Serbian Minister once let himself go and, at a solemn interview granted 
to the diplomatic corps by Lenin, told the latter in homely language 
something of what he thought. Monsieur Noulens is very severe on 
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British agents who coquetted with the Bolsheviks, notably on Admiral 
Kemp and Mr. Lockhart. One does not grudge him his knowledge of 
the weak joints in Mr. Lockhart’s harness or the somewhat unkind 
use which he makes of it. But it is surely silly to attribute British 
assistance to Kolchak to a desire to obtain possession of oil-fields and 
mineral deposits. JouN HEATH. 


74. Russia. By P. H. Box. (Modern States, Series No. 2.) 1933. 
(London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. x +150 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Box’s outline of Russian history from the earliest times to 
the present day is a scissors-and-paste book based on the work of 
previous writers, most of whom are enumerated in a useful, though 
uncritical, bibliography. The most one can demand of such a volume 
is that it should be well put together, readable, impartial and complete 
within the limits which it sets itself; and Mr. Box fills the bill in all 
these respects. He is not embarrassed by the divergent points of 
view of the old historian who liked picturesque incident and the 
modern (and particularly the Marxist) historian who knows of nothing 
but underlying economic causes. He simply puts them side by side. 
“Paul I was murdered by the Guards not only as a tyrant and a 
madman, but because his hostility to England injured the economic 
interests of the serf-owners.”’ It is not a bad way out, particularly in 
a book designed mainly for beginners. JouN HEATH. 


75. First Russia, THEN TIBET. By Robert Byron. 1933. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 8vo. xvi-+ 328 pp. 15s.) 

Mr. Byron is a somewhat self-consciously unconventional traveller. 
In the first place, he went to Russia in mid-winter; and the really 
remarkable photographs which are one of the joys of this book show 
town and country heaped up in snow—as they really are, not Christmas 
card effects. Secondly, he avoided “ conditioned reflexes, Ford lorries 
and abortion clinics,” and went mainly for Russian churches and 
Russian art; and when he read a paper on El Greco to a society in 
Moscow and somebody asked afterwards about the “ social effects ”’ 
of El Greco, he retorted that he was sure his audience must be as 
tired as he was of “ social effects.’”’ It is a pity that he should even 
try, as he sometimes does, to discuss Bolshevik doctrine. It is, for 
instance, absurd to say that Bolshevism has never attempted to 
inquire ‘‘ into the reason why religion exists and has always existed.” 
You may not agree with their explanation. But to pretend that they 
have not provided one is merely to betray your own ignorance. 
When, however, instead of discussing, Mr. Byron merely records, he is 
always illuminating—and not only about churches and art. 

The journey to Tibet belongs to books of adventure rather than 
of travel; and since Tibet is the one country in the world which still 
succeeds in ignoring international affairs, this part of Mr. Byron’s 
volume should perhaps escape review in these pages. But it may not 
always be so; for though it is still as difficult as ever, both physically 
and politically, to get to Lhasa, the Tibetans are appreciating more 
and more, Mr. Byron tells us, the advantages of post, telegraph and 
telephone. JouN HEATH. 


76. IMPERIALISM: The Highest Stage of Capitalism. By V. I. Lenin. 
[The Little Lenin Library, No. 15.] 1934. (London: Martin 
Lawrence. 8vo. 127 pp. Is. 6d.) 

THE latest volume in this very useful series of translations of Lenin’s 
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most important pamphlets is Imperialism. On this admirably concise 
and pungent little essay, written in Ziirich in 1916 and first published 
in Petrograd in April 1917, disciples are wont to base Lenin’s claims to 
be regarded as an original thinker who not only applied, but continued, 
Marx’s economic investigations. The thesis is that “in its economic 
essence imperialism is monopolistic capitalism.” Capitalism in the 
interval between Marx’s death and 1914 had developed in two ways. 
Industry had been organised in the form of huge monopolies, and the 
old small-scale “industrial capital’ had been replaced by “finance 
capital ’’; and the capitalist States, through the medium of their 
‘finance capital,” were exploiting every undeveloped corner of the 
world. This economic development had found its political expression 
in “‘ imperialism ’’—the world-wide scramble for colonies between the 
four or five great capitalist Powers; and this scramble had ended, as it 
was bound to end, in the Great War. The moral (Capitalism = Im- 
perialism = War) is vigorously and pithily pointed, and Kautsky, who 
believed that imperialism could be fought under the capitalist régime, 
soundly trounced. JOHN HEATH. 


77. LES LECONS DU PLAN QUINQUENNAL. By Gustave Méquet. 
1934. (Paris: Alcan. 8vo. 253 pp. 15 /Vs.) 


Tuts book has all the characteristic French virtues. It is well- 
balanced, lively and readable; and the last two qualities distinguish it 
from all other books on this subject. There is no dangerhere of losing 
one’s way in a forest of statistics or of being unable to see the wood for 
the trees. The botanist might indeed complain that the drawing of the 
trees is too impressionistic to be of much use to him; but the picture as 
a whole is undoubtedly effective. The author made a tour of the Soviet 
Union in 1929, but does not seem to have been there since. He relies, 
therefore, for the results of the Plan on published sources, and probably 
fails to distinguish adequately between results on paper and concrete 
achievements. The “ lessons’’ which he deduces in the concluding 
chapter also smack somewhat of official propaganda. JOHN HEATH. 


78. FROM THE FIRST TO THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN: A SYMPOSIUM. 
1933. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 490 pp. 6s.) 

79*. DIE BILANZ DES ERSTEN FUNFJAHRPLANS DER SOWIETWIRTSCHAFT. 
By Otto Auhagen. [Quellen und Studien, Abt. Wirtschaft, Neue 
Folge, Heft 12.] 1933. (Breslau: Ost-Europa Institut. 8vo. 
75 PP-) 

THE first of these two publications is a collection of speeches de- 
livered by Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov and others on the occasion of the 
session of the TSIK in January 1933—the first month of the Second Five- 
Year Plan. The speeches were appropriate to the occasion and have 
their value as official pronouncements of policy. The volume, which, 
though published in England, was printed in Leningrad, is well got up, 
and each contribution is preceded by a photograph of its author. 


Dr. Auhagen’s brochure is a painstaking analysis of the results of 
the first Five-Year Plan based on official Soviet statistics. It may be 
useful for anyone working in the same field, but is too detailed for the 
general reader. JoHN HEATH. 


80. MopERN RussiA. By Cicely Hamilton. 1934. (London: Dent. 
8vo. xxiii + 239 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
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81. RussIAN ENGINEER. By John Westgarth. 1934. (London: 

Denis Archer. 8vo. 223 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

82. WINTER IN Moscow. By Malcolm Muggeridge. 1934. (London: 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8vo. 252 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Miss HAMILTON continues her series of books on modern Europe 
with a pleasant sketch of contemporary Russia. She had not, in this 
case, the background of previous knowledge which enabled her to write 
so noteworthy and illuminating a book on modern Germany. She was 
not in the Soviet Union for more than a few weeks all told; and she 
would be the last to pretend to have made a serious contribution to our 
knowledge and understanding of it. But she has managed to collect 
a couple of dozen not too hackneyed photographs, and as many more 
not too hackneyed anecdotes; and there is an honesty and open- 
mindedness about all her impressions which make the book, for all its 
superficiality, acceptable. 


The authors of Russian Engineer and Winter in Moscow have spent 
longer in the country than Miss Hamilton—the former two and a half 
years as an engineer, the latter eight months as correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian. Both set out to “ expose” the Soviet régime 
and all its works, and write with a degree of bitterness which rather 
defeats its own object. Mr. Westgarth’s book is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the fact that almost anyone can write something valuable on 
what he has himself seen and experienced, but that it requires a trained 
mind to use second-hand information and to make convincing generalisa- 
tions. His criticisms where they are based on his own personal ex- 
periences are always worth reading; and they bear principally on the 
inefficiency of the Soviet official and the apathy of the Russian worker. 


Winter in Moscow is a brilliant skit on some of the leading person- 
ages in the Soviet Union, and on “imbecile foreign admirers ” who 
write enthusiastically about it on the strength of a personally conducted 
visit. It is cast in the form of fiction, presumably in order to deprive 
its victims of the benefit of the law of libel; and ‘“‘ Hullo! cretins. 
Uncle Beastly calling ” is the appropriate motto (from “‘ Beachcomber ’’) 
prefixed to one of the chapters. In short, this book is amusing rather 
than educational. Nobody will take it for the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. But it is a vivid picture—or perhaps one should say, 
caricature—of one tiny aspect of it. JouN HEATH. 


83. MA MISSION EN SIBERIE, 1918-1920. By General Janin. 1933. 
(Paris: Payot. 8vo. 307 pp. 24 /rs.) 

GENERAL JANIN was the French commander of the Czech forces in 
Siberia, and at one moment bore the title—it never became more than 
a title—of “‘ commander-in-chief of the Allied Troops in Siberia.” 
General Janin has at any rate one solid achievement to his credit—the 
successful and orderly evacuation of the Czech legions across Siberia ; 
and that is more than can be said of most of those who participated in 
the disastrous Siberian adventure. He was, however, violently 
attacked in his own country and elsewhere on the ground that he had 
left Kolchak in the lurch at the critical moment; and parts of this 
book constitute his apologia against these charges. The General writes 
his story straightforwardly and without ornament, and his record will 
remain one of the most important historical sources for these events. 

JouHN HEATH. 
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84. SoviET RussIA, 1917-1933. By Vera Micheles Dean. [World 
Affairs Pamphlets, No. 2.| 1933. (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 8vo. 40 pp. 
50 c. cloth, 25 c. paper.) 

The object of the pamphlets in this series is to set out the facts regard- 
ing the subjects with which they deal, in so far as this can be done in the 
compass of some forty pages, without criticism or comment but in a 
readable form. This function is admirably performed by Miss Dean’s 
pamphlet on Soviet Russia, which will serve both as a text-book for the 


learner and as a handy work of reference for the more advanced student. 
Wig 


AFRICA 


85*. THE SuEz CANAL: ITS PAST, PRESENT AND Future. By Sir 
Arnold T. Wilson. 1933. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
XV + 224 pp. 15s.) 

THERE has long been real need for an authoritative work in English 
upon the Suez Canal, and Sir Arnold Wilson is to be congratulated 
upon the skill with which he has supplied this need in a book that is 
both scholarly and readable. The greater part of his work is historical, 
and the history carries us back to the Red Sea—Nile canals of classical 
times. But all aspects of the problem are covered. The lawyer will 
find a chapter devoted to the so-called “ neutralisation ” of the Canal, 
a word which appears to have been first used in 1797, and rightly 
disapproved by Lord Granville in 1875. Finance and economics form 
the subject of another chapter, highly technical and statistical, but of 
the greatest practical importance. The short chapter on the defence 
of the Canal during the Great War might well have been longer, and 
many readers would have welcomed an analysis of the interesting 
prize cases dealing with the alleged right of asylum, too briefly sum- 
marised by Sir Arnold ina single sentence. There is also an interesting 
comparison of the Suez and the Panama Canals, which brings out 
clearly the disturbance caused to the Suez traffic by the construction 
of the new canal. The modern problem of the dues is dealt with at 
length, and Sir Arnold presents a strong case for reduction, while 
giving a perfectly fair statement of the opposing view. In appendices 
we are given a selection of the most important documents from 1854 
to 1906, and many other documents are incorporated in the text. At 
the end of the volume there is a folding map, which would have been 
more helpful if it had been enlarged so as to illustrate the connection 
of the Canal with the Nile and the Delta. 

Upon the broader questions of imperial policy many reflections 
will occur to the reader of these pages. All of us can be wise after 
the event, and it is easy now to condemn the short-sightedness which 
led Palmerston to oppose the construction of the Canal and Gladstone 
to censure Disraeli’s purchase of the Khedive’s shares. But those 
who follow Sir Arnold Wilson’s argument may well close the book 
with an uneasy feeling that our statesmen have not yet acquired the 
faculty of distant vision in matters of high policy. Only thirty-four 
years now separate us from the time when the Canal will revert, as 
things now stand, to purely Egyptian control, and there is as yet no 
sign that our statesmen have envisaged the situation which will then 
arise. H. A. SMITH. 
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86*. MODERN INDUSTRY AND THE AFRICAN. By J. Merle Davis. 1933. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xviii + 425 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


87*. PROTECTION OF COLONIAL PEOPLES: a Study in British Colonial 
Policy. [New Fabian Research Bureau Series, No. 10.] 1933. 
(London : Gollancz and N.F.R.B. 8vo. 52 pp. Is.) 


THESE are two very interesting studies of the effect of modern 
European contacts on backward peoples. The pamphlet of the New 
Fabian Research Bureau on the protection of colonial peoples, meaning 
thereby backward or subject races (designations which it avoids) and 
not European colonials, discusses its economic aspect in dependencies 
generally; while the book on Modern Industry and the African gives 
the conclusions of an inquiry of the Department of Social and Indus- 
trial Research of the International Missionary Council into its more 
general effects as observable in a particular area—Northern Rhodesia, 
with its recently developed copper mines. The pamphlet is naturally 
the less objective of the two. It has a case to prove against the 
existing economic order. The book is an unprejudiced inquiry into 
the facts as they are at present, and an endeavour to give a lead to 
missionary societies on what they should do under the circumstances. 
The pamphlet reluctantly recognises that : 

“rather than claim that, because certain forms of economic development are 
harmful, economic development can be limited, it is safer and more in consonance 
with a view of human nature justified by history . . . to hope with Lord Lugard 
. . that Europe is in Africa for the material benefit of her own industrial 
classes, and of the native races in their progress to a higher plane: that the 
benefit can be made reciprocal, and that it is the aim and desire of civilised 
administrations to fulfil this dual mandate.” 
The dual mandate is therefore a is aller, and the pamphlet devotes 
much space to quoting examples showing what small prospect there is 
of its working for the reciprocal benefit of the two parties. Never- 
theless, it is an advance on the previous conception of /aissez faire as 
the ideal. It is at least a policy with a defined social and economic 
purpose. The book is less disillusioned. It is less critical of the 
past, or rather less concerned with raking it up—the pamphlet, for 
example, resurrects once more reports of speeches by Lord Delamere 
in 1908. The book is also more reasonable in appraising results. 
The pamphlet, for example, complains that a labourer may go home 
from service on a plantation without any capacity or desire to change 
the cultivation of his own or the village crops from traditional lines. 
The book, on the other hand, points out how difficult it is to induce 
the native to change his methods of agriculture. We may in passing 
note that there is usually more to be said for them than ardent 
reformers have in the past been willing to admit. The book also 
points out that although tangible evidences of Western influence may 
not be apparent in native villages, they are none the less ever-present 
and very potent, but being intangible are all the more difficult to 
define and appraise. A labourer, therefore, probably takes back more 
to his village than either he knows or any observer can measure. 

A comparison between the conclusions of these two publications is 
less possible, for the book draws them for the benefit of the missionary, 
while the pamphlet is more concerned with the methods by which the 
governing Power should fulfil its trusteeship. Both agree in advocat- 
ing cooperation as one of the principal hopes of the future. But it is 
a plant of slow growth. In the meantime there is much that can be 
done and the book covers a wider range of suggestion than does the 
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pamphlet. Human relations depend ultimately on the individual, 
and the missionary may well prove a more powerful agent for their 
amelioration than the political or economic reformer. At any rate 
both these books deserve the attention of all who are interested in 
African and other dependencies. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


88*. AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 1932: an Annual Report upon the Affairs of 
the various Countries, Territories and Dependencies, under His 
Britannic Majesty’s Crown, on the Continent of Africa. Edited 
by Owen Clough. Vol. IV. 1933. (Printed and published in 
Great Britain by Billing and Sons, Ltd., Guildford and Esher. 
8vo. xxi-+ 42I + Ixvii pp. Ios. 6d.) 

As in each of the previous issues, the editor has in the current report 
extended the scope of the information covered. The 1932 issue, in addition 
to the administrative and economic material previously provided, includes 
statistics showing the acreage and yield of the principal agricultural 
products, the number of schools, scholars and teachers, and State expendi- 
ture on primary ard secondary schools, both for Europeans and non- 
Europeans, while the sections showing the financial status of each territory 
and the details of the quantity and value of the principal imports and 
exports of each territory have been developed. 


89*. L’AFRICA ORIENTALE ITALIANA (ERITREA E SOMALIA). Studii e 
Documenti Raccolti e Ordinati da Tommaso Sillani. 1933. 
(Roma: ‘“ La Rassegna Italiana.’”’ 8vo. 276 pp. 8 carte e 
piante. 16 tavole fuori testo. 25 lire.) 

This is in a sense a sequel to the volume already edited by Dr. Sillani 
on Tripoli and Cirenaica. It is written by experts, most of them men 
who have been, or are serving their country in the colonies they describe. 
Part I consists of historical accounts of the two territories, and Part II 
of economic and agricultural studies. There are valuable maps and 
tables of statistics, and the book is illustrated by some delightful photo- 
graphs. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


go. JAPAN*. By F.C. Jones. [Modern States Series, No. 1.] 1933. 
(London: Arrowsmith. viii + 136 pp. Maps. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the first of a new series, edited by the well-known historian, 
Mr. R. B. Mowat, which will supplement those trusty classics ‘“‘ The 
Stories of the Nations,” dwelling less on historical development and 
more on the modern political and economic situation. Japan was an 
excellent choice for the first volume of a series which should have a 
wide appeal and a real utility. For this little book is much more than 
a short cut to knowledge; it contains all that is essential to an adequate 
understanding of Japan’s present position in the world. The historical 
introduction is brief but accurate. The three last chapters on ‘‘ The 
Economic Situation,” ‘‘ The Social Ferment in Japan” and “ The 
Crisis in the Far East ” deal in a reasoned and dispassionate manner 
with the present situation, including the Manchurian question of which 
we have heard so much, and the agrarian distress of which we have 
heard so little. As regards the latter, Mr. Jones speaks of ‘‘ dangerous 
unrest.” As regards the former, he considers that the League’s inter- 
vention was injudicious— 

“The situation has thus grown increasingly critical, although it is not yet 
beyond repair. If, however, it is allowed to drag on, with the League and the 
United States refusing to recognise Manchukuo while Japan continues to uphold 
it, and with the great Maritime Powers arming against each other, it will become 
increasingly difficult to avert a clash.” 
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More can be learned from this little book than from many that are 
longer and more expensive. Mr. Jones has chosen his “ authorities ”’ 
with discretion ; their names are given in a bibliographical note. 


gt. WHITHER ASIA? A STUDY OF THREE LEADERS. By Kenneth 
Saunders. 1933. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
221 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts brief and readable book is an estimate by an American author 
of the works and characters of Gandhi, Hu Shih and Kagawa Toyohiko, 
as expressing the three great Asiatic peoples whom they respectively 
represent. Gandhi is Mahatma, “ the old Indian ideal of the Saint,” 
which “‘ he has filled with new meaning by relating it to the very con- 
crete details of political and social reform.” Hu Shih is Chun-tze, 
‘“‘the scholarly gentleman of ancient China . . . a Confucian scholar 
breaking away from the bonds of Confucianism to set his country free.”’ 
Kagawa is Samurai, ‘‘ which means‘ servant of the overlord’ and is now 
coming to mean ‘ servant of the people.’”’ Mr. Saunders’ approach to 
his three heroes is rather naive and uncritical. He is content to quote 
freely and to let them speak for themselves. They are all three well 
worth hearing. He does not attempt to measure their success and 
failure as leaders of men, nor to analyse the nature of the problems 
which they have set themselves to overcome. His book does not begin 
to answer the tremendous query which it bears on its title. It does not 
go much further than to give us a simple and sympathetic introduction to 
three gracious and lovable personalities, in whom, as he says of Christ 
and Buddha, “the eternal speaks.” Gandhi’s position in history 
would appear to be assured; that of the other two is less certain. But 
the accounts of the Chinese sage and the Japanese evangelist leave 
the impression of no less vigorous and genuine characters. About 
Gandhi we have heard perhaps too much, about theothers too little. All 
three have spoken to this country from the platform of Chatham House, 
and Mr. Saunders’ book can be recommended to those whowish to renew 
acquaintance with them in an easy and familiar manner. The account 
of Kagawa, the Christian socialist and practical pacifist of Japan, is the 
longest and the most interesting. P.J. 


92*. MODERN SAMOA: its Government and Changing Life. By Felix 
M. Keesing. 1934. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 506 pp. 
16s.) 


TuIs is one of the most important books on Colonial Administration 
which has appeared in English since the publication of Lord Lugard’s 
Dual Mandate, a statement which is borne out by every chapter. Well 
documented and well produced, it gives us the results of the studies and 
observations of a first-class mind. Mr. Keesing is a member of the 
Research Staff of the Institute of Pacific Relations and has already 
written on the Maoris and on the Dependencies and Native Peoples of 
the Pacific. He is, therefore, handling matters with which he is 
familiar. An admirably lucid and deeply interesting chapter on “‘ The 
Islands and their People’ shows us the physical and human back- 
ground of the modern problem of colonial Government, primarily, of 
course, in Samoa, but, in fact, in every part of the tropical world where 
native races are governed by foreign rulers. In this opening survey the 
demographic, economic and social and geographical conditions under 
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which New Zealanders and Americans administer their charges in the 
Samoan islands are brought clearly before the reader. The second 
chapter contains a fascinating account of the old Samoan political 
organisation with its stately ceremonial and vicious and devastating 
rivalries. The rise and fall of the international régime in the islands 
and the establishment of German rule in Western Samoa are traced 
firmly and impartially and the account of how the Germans wedded 
their system of administration to Samoan custom shows up German 
colonisation in a distinctly favourable light. 

But the real kernel of the book is to be found in the long chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Modern Problem of Native Government.” No student 
of Colonial Administration and no statesman responsible for its conduct 
in any part of the world should miss reading this deeply penetrating, 
learned and thoroughly human survey of one of the master problems of 
our generation. Mr. Keesing sticks closely enough to Samoa, but his 
study of the economic and political forces at work there has lessons for 
us all over the colonial world. The account of the ‘‘ Mau ” movement, 
which forced itself on the attention of civilised mankind during the 
troubles of 1927 and 1929, is far and away the best which has ever 
appeared. The multiplicity of its roots in ancient Samoan lore and 
history, modern economic and political conditions and influences, 
personal and social considerations and so on, are shown, and the scales 
are held fairly as between the Government and the “ Mau.” There 
will be very few who will not read with surprise of the amazing com- 
plexity, ubiquity and scope of the movement which aimed at providing 
a complete alternative system of government to that “by law 
established.”’ The initial mistakes of the New Zealand authorities 
allowed an expression of discontent with existing conditions to grow 
into a formidable “‘ movement for national and racial autonomy.” The 
psychology of the ““ Mau” movement is singularly reminiscent of that 
of the non-cooperation movement in India in 1920 and onwards, and 
there are other points in common between these two widely separated 
ebullitions. Mr. Keesing compares the Samoan movement in a most 
interesting fashion with analogous movements among other peoples of 
the Pacific. The account contained in the book of the Navy Govern- 
ment of American Samoa affords many effective contrasts with the 
New Zealand administration and there can be little doubt that at 
present, at any rate, the American Navy is doing its work to the satis- 
faction of both Americans and Samoans. Mr. Keesing rightly concludes 
that there can be no question of self-government for Samoa at present. 

It is a great temptation to linger over every chapter of this book, 
and, indeed, each of them is a closely-knit, illuminating monograph on 
Justice, Land Tenure, Economics, Education and so on, all combining 
to form a work which is stamped with the hall-mark of a classic on 
every page. Nobody can claim to have a satisfactory knowledge of 
modern colonial problems until he (or she) has read Modern Samoa. 

J. COATMAN. 


93. TAMING PHILIPPINE HEAD-HUNTERS. By Felix M. Keesing and 
Marie Keesing. 1934. (London: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. 288 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) - 

Tuts valuable study of government and cultural change in Northern 

Luzon has been made by Dr. and Mrs. Keesing of the Research Staff of 

the Institute of Pacific Relations. It is a model of its kind. These 
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two very expert people (Dr. Keesing has already studied the Maoris and 
has been assisted by his wife in the first-class survey of Samoa, reviewed 
above) went to the Philippine Islands at the invitation of the Philippine 
Council of the I.P.R. to make a study in the Islands as part of a research 
project dealing with Dependencies and Native Peoples in the Pacific. 
They began with support from the right quarter. Very wisely they 
decided to limit their work to one area; an attempt to study the people 
of the Philippines as a whole, or even the minority non-Christian 
population, would, as they say, have proved quite impossible. They 
chose the Mountain Province, inhabited by the most interesting of the 
Philippine pagan tribes, and spent four months there. Again, very 
wisely, they visited and worked in Apayao, the least known of the sub- 
provinces in this region. This very well-planned survey has reached 
conclusion in a report which is a remarkable achievement. It is not 
only a competent review of the Mountain folk, their life, the problems 
of their administration, and the results of outside Philippine cultural 
influence; it is a live book, written in such an attractive way that the 
general reader, lured to it by its “ catchy ” title, will surely stay and 
read, both to his pleasure and profit. A few more such books and 
studies of colonial administration will be best-sellers. 

This little volume opens with a sketch of the Mountain peoples and 
their origins. Itisas goodashort account asIhaveseen. The authors 
were fortunate in being guided on their way by that fine Philippine 
scholar, Dr. H. Otley Beyer, of Manila, and his hand is evident through- 
out to one who knows his work and writings. Dr. and Mrs. Keesing 
appear to have added something of their own finding in their view that 
the Lepanto and Amburayan peoples should be grouped with the Bon- 
tocs rather than with the Kankanai and Ibaloi, and the promised 
publication of their investigations will be awaited with interest. 

Every aspect of administration is dealt with and in such an interest- 
ing way that one hurries through details and reflections thereon with 
ease. There is an extremely good chapter on education, and with the 
authors’ sound views on the education and the future of the Mountain 
folk most people who know the region will, I think, agree. Never 
before has the problem been stated so clearly. It is to be hoped that 
Filipinos will study this book carefully. The indications of difficulties 
ahead through the recent gold-rush into the Mountain region as a 
result of United States financial policy and the prospect of independence 
in the near future make a true understanding of the problem really 
urgent. 

To comment on the authors’ views and findings in the space of a 
short review would be unjust to them, and where there is so much ex- 
cellence one hesitates to offer criticisms. Just one—that the non- 
Christians are not put in their Philippine administrative setting quite 
clearly; those who do not know the system intimately may be led to 
believe from this account that the Governor General stands in some 
special relation to these people and that they are a “ reserved subject.” 
This is not so. I doubt how far the Mountain Province may be taken 
as a sample of non-Christian administration. This province certainly 
is not typical; there is the world of difference between it and the non- 
Christian provinces of Mindanao and Sulu, and that difference may be 
summed up in the name Dean C. Worcester. The Mountain Province 
has been singularly happy in its American officials and missionaries. 


This is a brilliant study and an altogether delightful book. 
Iror B. POWELL. 
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94. OCEANIE FRANCAISE. By Pierre Bénoit. 1933. (Paris: Editions 
Alpina. 8vo. 152 pp.) 

This book, by a member of the French Academy, takes the reader on 
a fleeting visit to New Caledonia, the New Hebrides Condominium, and 
Tahiti. The romantic and exotic atmosphere of the islands is caught, not 
only in the text, but also in a set of five paintings in colour and more than 
a hundred photographs that make up half the book. Lovers of the islands 

would be especially appreciative of these fresh and artistic illustrations. 

F. M. K. 


g5*. HAHA WuHENUA. Das Land das ich gesucht. By Colin Ross. 
1933. (Leipzig: Brockhaus. 8vo. 289 pp. Rm. 6.) 

The author tells the story of a journey among the South Sea Islands, begin- 
ning with New Zealand, and including Papua, the Barrier Reef and the 
islands of the Bismarck Archipelago. He describes the customs of the 
natives and gives attractive accounts of the country. 


CONFLICT AND CONTROL IN THE ECONOMIC, 
POLITICAL AND CULTURAL LIFE OF THE 
PACIFIC 


DOCUMENTS PRESENTED TO THE FIFTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS HELD AT BANFF, CANADA, IN 
AUGUST 1933 


The following documents were presented to the Fifth Biennial 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations held at Banff from 
August 14th-28th, 1933, as a basis for the discussions, the agenda 
for which were drawn up under the general heading of “‘ Conflict and 
Control in the Economic, Political and Cultural Life of the Pacific.” 

Copies may be purchased at the prices indicated on application 
to the Secretary, Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham 
House, St. James’s Square, S.W.1, which acts as the National Council 
in Great Britain for the Institute of Pacific Relations, directly from 
the headquarters of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu, 
Hawaii or from the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52d St., New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. The documents are 
printed unless otherwise stated. 


Volume I: International Secretariat. 


A Guide to the Banff Discussions. qto. Mimeographed. 20 pp. 
15¢. 


The Purpose and Conduct of Round Tables. qto. Mimeographed. 
6 pp. oe. 

A Research Programme in the Pacific Area. gto. Mimeographed. 
Io pp. 25¢. 

Conflict and Control in the Pacific. By W. L. Holland. 8vo. 
20 pp. I5¢. 


Land Utilisation Investigations and their bearing on International 
Relations. By Carl L. Alsberg. 8vo. 29 pp. 300. 

Some Social Aspects of World Economic Planning. By P. W. 
Martin. 8vo. 38 pp. 40¢. 

Unemployment and Public Works Policies in Pacific Countries. 
International Labour Office. 8vo. 28 pp. 40c. 
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Volume II: 


Trade and Tariffs of Certain Pacific Countries. By Philip G. 
Wright. 8vo. 279 pp. $3.00. 


Volume III : 


Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area. Central Secretariat. 
(Mimeographed : to be published later). $3.00. 


Volume IV : 
Foreign Investments in China. By C. F. Remer. 8vo. xxi + 
708 pp. $3.00. 


Volume V : American Papers : Studies in Conflict and Control. 


An Introduction to the American Studies in Economic Conflict 
and Control. By Edward C. Carter. 8vo. I0 pp. Loc. 
Government Promotion of Foreign Trade in the United States. 

By Joseph Barnes. 8vo. 39 pp. 35¢. 
Trade Associations in the United States. By C. Judkins. 8vo. 


33 Pp. 30c. 

Stabilisation Operations of the Federal Farm Board. By E. S. 
Haskell. 8vo. 48 pp. 50. 

Regulation and Promotion of Pacific Shipping. By E. G. Mears. 
8vo. 7I pp. 60c. 

American Irrigation Policies. By D. Weeks. 8vo. 26 pp. 
25¢. 

The California Fruit Growers Exchange. By H. E. Erdman. 
8vo. 40 pp. 35¢. 

Cooperation in the Hawaiian Pineapple Business. By Royal 
N. Chapman. 8vo. I5 pp. 20¢. 

Cooperation in the Sugar Industry of Hawaii. By A. L. Dean. 
8vo. 21 pp. 20¢. 

Petroleum Control in the United States. By Barnabas Bryan. 


8vo. 360 pp. 35¢. 


Volume VI: Tariff and Financial Foreign Policy in the United States. 


Tariff Policy of the United States. By Percy W. Bidwell. 8vo. 
126 pp. (Out of print.) 

Financial Foreign Policy of the United States. By James W. 
Angell, 8vo. 146 pp. (Out of print.) 


Volume VII: British Papers. 


Notes on Raw Materials in the Far East and Pacific Dependencies. 
Compiled in the Study Groups Department of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. qto. Mimeographed. 
118 pp. $1 (5s.). 

Notes on the Textile Industry in Lancashire, India, China and 
Japan. Compiled in the Study Groups Department of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. qto. Mimeo- 
graphed. gI pp. 75c. (3s. 6d.). 

Notes on the Economic Consequences of Recent Events in Man- 
churia. Compiled in the Study Groups Department of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. qto. Mimeo- 

graphed. 2gpp. 25c. (Is. 6d.). 
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The Economic Consequences of Ottawa in the Pacific Dependencies. 
qto. Mimeographed. Compiled by O. L. Lawrence and 
G. E. H. Palmer. 50 pp. (Out of print.) 

The Organisation of News from the Far East. By O. M. Green. 
8vo. I2 pp. Ioc. (6d.). 


Volume VIII : Canadian, Australian and New Zealand Papers. 
Part I—Canadian Papers. 
Canadian Papers, 1933. 75¢.* 
Canadian Tariff Policy. By W. A. Mackintosh. 8vo. 18 pp. 
The Results of the Imperial Economic Conference in Relation 
to the Trade of Countries which are Members of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 8vo. 22 pp. 

Statistical Outline of Canada’s Transpacific Trade. By J. M. 
MacDonald. 8vo. 28 pp. 

The Participation of the State in the Wheat Industry of Canada. 
By Steven Cartwright. 8vo. 25 pp. 

Planned Beet Sugar Production in Alberta. By D. W. Buchanan. 
8vo. R 

Trade of Canada with Asia, Oceania, Alaska, Mexico and coun- 

tries of Central and South America on the Pacific Ocean, 


1932. 8vo. 45 pp. (free of charge). 


Part II—Australian Papers. 
An Aspect of the Australian Sugar Industry. By F. P. Curlewis. 


8vo. Qpp. I0c. 
Pioneer Settlement. By G. L. Wood. qto. Mimeographed. 


roc. 

Shipping in the Pacific. By R.S. Walton. fcp. Mimeographed. 
Qpp. 0c. 

The Mandated Territory of New Guinea. By A. H. Charteris. 
fep. Mimeographed. 15 pp. 1I0c. 

The Administration of Nauru Island. By A. H. Charteris. fep. 


Mimeographed. 14 pp. I0c. 

Labour Conditions in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. 
By M. Hentze and S. H. Roberts. fcp. Mimeographed. 
33 PP. _ 15¢. mi ; 

Control of Primary Commodities by means of Marketing or Pro- 
duction Restriction in Australia. By G. L. Wood. qto. 
Mimeographed. 4 pp. I5c. 

Post-War Instability and the Problem of Planning. By F. W. 
Eggleston. qto. Mimeographed. 83 pp. I0c. 


Part III—New Zealand Papers. 
Export Control Boards in New Zealand. By R. G. Hampton. 


8vo. I8 pp. I5¢. 
Position of New Zealand in Relation to the Statute of West- 


minster. By W. A. Curzon-Siggers. 8vo. 16 pp. I5¢. 


Volume IX : 
The Peopling of Australia. (Further Studies.) 8vo. 327 pp. 
$2.00. 
* To members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 2s. 
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Volume X : Chinese Papers. 


Chinese Government Economic Planning and Reconstruction 
since 1927. By Gideon Chen. 8vo. 56 pp. 25¢. 

China’s Industrial Development: Its Problems and Prospects. 
By C.L. Nieh. 8vo. 53 pp. 25c. 

Rural Industries in China. By H. D. Fong. 8vo. 68 pp. 25¢. 

The Position of China as a Producer of Raw Materials and a 
Consumer of Manufactured Products. By Djang Siao-mei. 
8vo. 45 pp. 25¢. 

The Present Agrarian Problem in China. By Chen Han-Seng. 
8vo. 32 pp. 25¢. 

The Distribution of Population and Land Utilisation in China. 
By W. H. Wong. 8vo. II pp. 25¢. 

Trend and Character of China’s Foreign Trade, 1912-31. By 
Chen Tsai, and Kwan-Wai Chan. 8vo. 53 pp. 25c. 

China’s Diplomatic Relations 1931-32: a Survey. By M. T. Z. 
Tyau. 8vo. 57 pp. 25¢. 


Volume XI: Facing Labour Issues in China. 


Facing Labour Issues in China. By Lowe Chuan-Hua. 8vo. 
xv + 211 pp. 85c. 


Volume XII : Industrialisation in Shanghai. 


Silk Reeling Industry in Shanghai. By D.K.Lieu. 8vo. 144 pp. 
25¢. 

A Preliminary Report on Shanghai Industrialisation. By D. K. 
Lieu. 8vo. 69 pp. 25¢. 


Volume XIII: Japanese Papers. 


Comparative Study of Boycotts: Preliminary Considerations. 
By Kenzo Takayanagi. 8vo. 59 pp. 20¢. 


Part I (first half). The Historical Development of Chinese 
Boycott, Book I, 1834-1925. By S. Matsumoto. 
8vo. II2pp. 20¢. 

Part II. Economic Effects. By S. Uramatsu. 8vo. 
32 pp. 20¢. 

Part III. Juridical Analysis. By Kenzo Takayanagi. 
8vo. IOI pp. 20¢. 


Volume XIV : Japanese Papers. 


Financial System of Japan. By Mitsutaro Araki. 8vo. 60 pp. 
20€. 

Recent Changes in the Japanese Tariffs. By Teijiro Uyeda. 
8vo. I6 pp. 20¢. 

Future of the Japanese Population. By Teijiro Uyeda. 8vo. 
25 pp. 20¢. 

Control of Industry in Japan. By Staff of Tokyo Institute of 
Political and Economic Research. 8vo. 20 pp. 20¢. 

Communications. By Staff of Tokyo Institute of Political and 
Economic Research. 8vo. 46 pp. 20c. 

Supply of Raw Materials in Japan. By Staff of Tokyo Institute 
of Political and Economic Research. 8vo. 23 pp. 20¢. 
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Some Considerations on the Future Reconstruction of Peace 
Machinery in the Pacific. By Y. Takaki and K. Yokota. 


8vo. 33 pp. 20¢. 
Control of the Price of Rice. By S. Tobata. 8vo. 53 pp. 20. 


Control of the Electric Power Industry in Japan. By M. Royama. 
8vo. 20¢. 


Volume XV : Miscellaneous Papers. 
Study of International Relations in the Public Schools of the 
United States. By Heber Harper. qto. Mimeographed. 


44 Pp. 306, 
Programme of Technical Cooperation between China and the 
League of Nations. By Y. C. Hoe. qto. Mimeographed. 


30 pp. 25¢. ; ; 
The Economic Relations of French Indo-China. By Etienne 


Dennery. qto. Mimeographed. 31 pp. Ioc. 
Communications with the Far East. By Roger Lévy. qto. 


Mimeographed. 31 pp. Ioc. 
Japan’s Mandate in the South Seas. By Tadao Yanaihara. 


qto. Mimeographed. I2 pp. 20¢. 


Philippine Papers, including : 
The American Tariff Policy in the Philippines. By J. M. 
Espino. 8vo. I2pp. 0c. 
The Physical Growth of Filipinos. By I. Concepcion. 8vo. 


42 pp. oc. 
Philippine Demography from the Geographic Point of View. 


By C.C. Cruz. 8vo. 18 pp. Toc. 
The Social and Economic Status of Filipino Women, 1565- 


1932. By E. Alzona. 8vo. 33 pp. 0c. 
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